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CHAPTER I 

THE beginning of a stoty is apparently the easiest 
thing in the world/ One can begin, like " Robin- 
son Crusoe " or " Gulliver's Travels," wilii ^ brief 
family history and a summary of the leading chaActer's 
doings up-to-date. Or one can begin with descriptions 
of scenery,* and thus introduce one's principal personages. 
" The rolling flood of the mighty Amazon " would be a 
good beginning. A Uttla boat (containing the hero, of 
course, and ^y other necessary characters)»comes roxmd 
the bend, and so on. Or again, the sun rises (preferably 
in the East), "tipping the snowy spear-heads of the 
Himalayas with rosy Ught. Temple bells begin to ring ; 
there is a faint scent of incenst in the air ; a figure is 
seen wandering down (or climbing up) the moimtain- 
,§ide. Suddenly a sharp report is heard," etc., etc. The 
sun, too, can set as well as rise, and there are^ thousand 
and one interesting places in which it tan perform that 
remarkable •but perfectly normal feat, "changing the 
^^rld into a paradise of purple and crimson, green and 
gold," and so focth. Another good beginning is the ^ 
t3^cal English lajidscape—ricW, lush meadows, cattle* 
lazily browsing,* the quaint old orchard. In this style 
of scenery all that is necessary to get things going is a 
ripple of mischievous girlish laughter. Simple but 
effective, one might call it. 
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The sad thing is that none pf these 1b^[iimings (quite * 
e^ccellent in themselves) will fit in with my story. The 
iilmily history and previous doings of my hero are 
pointless and unnecessary. The scenery method, too, 
is impossible, for we begin at the comer of a street, and, 
even though the street is in Milan, we cannot drag in 
the blue ItaUan sky, as the day I want you to picture is 
dull and cloudy. But a start must be made, ^ let' us 
take a plunge and hope for the best. 

On a certain dull April "afternoon in Milan two persons 
might have been seen waiting in the Corso Venezia for 
the Monza tram. The elder was aged thirty-two Md of 
middle height ; his short beard and coarse moustache 
only partly hid the mouth of a kindly cynic ; dark, wavy% 
hair crowned a thoughtful brow, and ilie creed' of an 
idealist «hone out from the windows of im xyes. His 
companion was a boy of fourteen, slender and refined, 
not as yet touched by the worldliness of Eton and that 
spoiling and flattery to which wealth a«d position appear 
to condemn a man. 

They had not waited long when the huge two-storied 
tram c^une rumbling up, and our two friends, climbing 
upstairs, proceeded to make^ themselves as c^iitortable 
as possible vaxd&c unpromising conditions. 

'* And so you are disappointed that you are not with 
your people in Rome at the present Ihoment, are you E"* 
b^an the elder of the two, the Reverend Stephen 
Henley. 

" Well, yes, it Is hard lines that Mr. Gregory should 
have been tsdcen ill here." And Rupert Brett gazed 
ruefully at the rows of stunted mulberry-trees. Th^ 
jpherished and only son of Lord Maltby, he had yet to 
kam one of Ufe's earliest lessons, that though the past 
lies behind us with its terrible certainty, yet that 
mystery, the future, is in the hands of the gods. 

** And so," continued Henley, ** because your tutor 
is ill, I must suffer. Last night in my efforts to amuse 
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yoa my thumb was damaged* but all the same I had to 
play teimistwith you all this morning, and now I'm trailing 
out to Monza so that poor Gregory may have a littli^ 
peace and quiet. Some people are never satisfied. You 
had^even cakes and three caviare sandwiches for tea 
yesterday, you have ices for dinner every night, and still 
yoiigrumble." 

" Oh, Fm so sorry," replied Rupert. " I hope you're 
not offended. I'm sure you are awfully good, and I 
didn't«iean to be ungratefuL^ 

*' My dear boy, of course I'm not offended. I only 
hope tbat Rome will come up to your expectations ; but 
the pleasures of anticipation are often so much greater 
:than the pleasures of realization that I trust you won't 
be disappointeC" 

" I don't ace how I can be ; but, anjrhow, it is nice to 
look forward to enjoying things." 

" That is quite true. We spend our youth in a dream 
of future happinep. In middle life we try to grasp the 
sUppery moments as they rush by and to wring the last 
drop of pleasure out of them. In old age we gaze with 
regretful Jonging on the splendid past. But the dreams 
of yout&Aure better than all the realities of later life ; it 
is boyhood that possesses the vision splendid." 

" And do you think it is nicest to be young ?" asked 
"Rupert, beginning fb be interested. 

"My dear 'Rupert, youth is the one thing in life 
really wo^ having, and yet we never realize its value 
till we are on the point of losing it. And what a glorious 
thing it is to be a boy like yourself. To be, as it were, 
some perfect wild-flower opening its "gentle bud and 
gazing with wide-eyed wonder on the beautiful world 
around. Golden dreams are for youth, sober awaken- 
ings for middle age." 

The plains of Lombardy are flat and unlovely, but on a 
sunny day the circle of mountains round them relieves 
the monotony. Even on this dull afternoon the sullen 
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advance-guard of the Alps was visible, stepping out 
more and more clearly into the plain as the tram buzzed 
along towards Monza Park. The tram goes right through 
the town, past its quaint old Gothic Town Hall, to the 
gates of the Royal Park. At this latter point our two 
friends descended, and as nothing particularly interesting 
was to be seen in the Park from the outside, they did 
nqj investigate further, but went into a little restaurant 
opposite and ordered tea ^ be served under the trees. 
Some sort of mechanical n^sic was going on inside the 
restaurant, which helped to add to the general air of 
depression. The sight of tea brightened things up a 
little, but, alas ! the cakes were uninteresting, the honey 
was opaque, the butter strong, and the beverage weak. 

" I wonder who built such an immense place," re- 
marked Rupert presently. 

** The guide-book," replied Henley, in deliberate 
tones, ** tells us that it was built by the Archduke 
Ferdinand in the year 1779." 
" That's a good long time ago." 
'* Yes, it's yesterday and it's a thousand years. The 
Archduke little knew when he built this palace what 
changes the next twenty years would bring forth : the 
French Revolution, changing the current of human 
thought ; Napoleon descending like a whirlwind into 
Italy, and altering the map of Europe. Thank good- 
ness, we cannot tell what is in store for us ! The poor 
old Archduke is dead, buried and forgotten, except as 
a sort of guide-book peg to hang a palace on ; yet every 
spring Nature turns this park into a paradise of green 
and gold, jewelled with flowers, and throbbing with life. 
Every spring the chestnuts stretch forth their arms and 
leap forth into life. Every spring the exquisite prim- 
roses peep forth in the glades and gaze on the trickling 
brook and the sheltering trees. But one spring our 
eyes will be old and dim — too dim to see Nature's garment 
of green. And one spring we, too, will be dead, buried. 
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and forgotten, as the poor Archduke is. Have you ever 
thought of that, Rupert ?" 

" Of course I have. But I do think you might try 
and be a bit more cheerful," repUed Rupert plaintively. 

" Well, we've finished tea, so let's go and have a look 
at the iron crown and Queen Theodolinda's fans, and 
the rest of it." 

" That doesn't sound cheerful, but I suppose I ought 
to see them." \ 

*' Of course you must," answered Henley decisively. 
" It is a part of your education." 

The Cathedral at Monza is Lombard-Gothic, but the 
interior has been plastered over and covered with 
inferior frescoes. Henley and Rupert, however, were 
not disappointed, as they had come to see the treasury, 
not the church. After admiring the famous iron crown, 
and the sapphire goblet, they proceeded to examine the 
relics of Queen Theodolinda. The latter, they decided, 
were quite satisfactory, especially a most serviceable- 
looking comb, which had a patent arrangement for 
replacing worn-out teeth. Despite the much-vaunted 
luxury of modem civilization, as far as combs are con- 
cerned the sixth century can hold its own with ours. 

With some such reflection, Henley and Rupert left the 
Church of Theodolinda behind, and mounted the tram 
of present-day progress, which, however, even the 
twentieth century fails to make a cheerful kind of 
vehicle for a rainy day. Notwithstanding the down- 
pour they again ascended to the top, Henley remarking 
that in any case drowning was better than suffocation. 

However, they managed to find a sheltered comer, and 
as they had the upper story of the tram to themselves, 
they could carry on their conversation without fear of 
intermption. 

" Well, and how have you planned to spend your 
life ?" asked Henley, when they were fairly settled. 

" My father wants me to enter the Diplomatic Service 
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for a few years, and then go into Parliament," was the 
boy's reply to his companion's rather comprehensive 
question. 

" Go into Parliament by all means. But why the 
Diplomatic Service ?" 

*' Oh, that is to be a preparation for Parliament. 
Don't you think it's a good plan, Mr. Henley ?" 

" Well, if it is all arranged, it's no use my saying 
anything. I suppose your father has settled on what 
he considers best for you.*** 

" Oh, but you must say something." 

" The question appears to be," said Henley, making 
his fourth attempt to light a cigar, " is it worth while 
taking so much trouble over such a foolish end ?" 

" Taking trouble over what foolish end ?" 

" Why, of this cigar, of course," said Henley, laughing. 

" You do exasperate me," said Rupert. *' Now please 
tell me what you think I ought to do." 

" Two terms at Eton give you no right to use such 
words as exasperate. But do you seriously ask for my 
opinion ?" 

" Oh, yes, please give it me. I want you to talk to 
me like you did at Varese when Mr. Gregory was ill 
before!* 

" On the nature of friendship, my dear Charmides ?" 

" No, I want you to talk about diplomacy and Parlia- 
ment and my career." 

Henley made no immediate reply to this request, 
but appeared absorbed in puflSng smoke from his cigar 
(now ^burning bravely). The tram rocked to and fro 
as it 'thrummed busily along between long lines of drip- 
ping mulberry-trees. The hoarse bell clanged monoto- 
nously to warn stray travellers or dogs of the unsightly 
giant's rush. Horses, carts, villas, farms, telegraph 
poles slipped by, but the silence remained imbroken. 
At length Henley restarted the conversation. 

** Will you answer me a few questions ?" he asked. 
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Rupert appeared somewhat surprised at this request, 
but answered in the affirmative. 

" Well, in the first place, what did you learn at your 
first school, I mean your preparatory school before you 
went to Eton ?" 

" Oh, I learnt Latin and Greek and mathematics, and 
so on. Oh, and, of course, geography and history and 
grammar." 

" Thank you. But did you learn nothing else ? 
Nothing apart from your bo(^ ?" 

" Well, I learnt how to play cricket and football, Mr. 
Henley, if that's what you mean." 

" So you acquired a certain amount of book-learning, 
and the rudiments of cricket and football at your first 
school. Didn't you learn anything else useful ?" 

" Why, yes, I suppose I learnt how to take care of 
myself." 

" In other words, you were placed in a little world 
of bo3rs and masters of whom you learnt enough for your 
own purpose. I mean that after going fresh to school 
and beiixg teased for a bit, you were able to hold your 
own. And now we come to Eton. What do you learn 
there ?" 

" Oh, pretty much the same." 

" Just so. And at Cambridge, too, I suppose you will 
go on with the same studies, and have much the same 
companions as at school ?" 

*' Why, yes, I suppose I shall, Mr. Henley." 

" And now, my dear Rupert, we come to the last part 
of your training, the Diplomatic Service. What do you 
expect to learn in that ?" * 

" I expect to learn to look after English interests 
abroad." 

" And after three or four years as an assistant secre- 
tary — ^a delightful life, by the way — ^you propose to try 
and enter Parliament ?" 

" Yes, I do," said Rupert, in a tone of mild defiance. 
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Henley took two or three puffs at his cigar, and tiien 
turned to look at his companion. Rupert was a singu- 
larly beautiful boy, fair as a lily, and with hair like com. 
There was something almost girlish in his appearance, 
but, except that he was unusually tender-hearted for a 
boy, there was nothing girlish in his disposition. With- 
out being intractable or vicious, he was full of fun and 
high spirits. In a word, he was the best type of a good- 
tempered, manly English lad. Henley looked at him, 
and wondered what that bright face would be Uke in 
ten or twelve years' time. Would the discovery that he 
was courted because of his wealth and position have 
hardened the boy's honest and S5anpathetic face ? 
Would the caresses of women and a Ufe of pleasure have 
weakened the mouth and dimmed the brightness and 
sincerity of those clear blue eyes ? Time alone would 
show, thought Henley, as he turned with half a sigh to 
continue the conversation. 

" And now, I suppose," he began, " I must tell you 
what I think of this training of yours. At school and 
college you will have had the education of an English 
gentleman, and if you have made even moderate use 
of your opportunities, you will possess a fair amount of 
knowledge and gain a spirit of manliness and inde- 
pendence. So far, so good. But why the Diplomatic 
Service ? Nowadays, with our rapid means of com- 
munication, an ambassador has no real power and very 
little use. Attached to a foreign embassy, you will 
mix with a small and aristocratic coterie, very often, as 
at Paris, quite at variance in sentiment and opinion 
with the nation as a whole. Believe me, Rupert, the 
distinguished and aristocratic ambassador is a played- 
out factor, and the ornamental third secretary is only 
wasting his time if he expects to find a field for serious 
training in an embassy abroad." 

" And so you don't approve of my father's plan ?" 

" Well, to be honest, I don't. Without any disrespect 
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to your father, the training he proposes seems to me to 
be singularly incomplete. It^oes without saying that 
if you entered Parliament you would do so with the 
highest possible motives, not simply for a career, or 
because your father was once in the House himself. 
You would enter Parliament, I take it, with a view to 
serving, to the best of your abiUty, the people whom 
you represented. You would have to study and legis- 
late*for the needs of the nation as a whole, with its vast 
business interests at home and abroad. You would 
have to consider the wants and the welfare, not only of 
the small and important class to which you happen to 
belong, but of all those many classes into which society 
is divided, the brain-workers, the business men, the 
shopkeepers, and those patient and toiling masses, who 
do a not less noble part of the world's work in the 
factory and in the field. Like a watchful shepherd you 
would have to see justice and protection meted out 
alike to the weakest and the strongest of the flock. 
Now, let me ask you one more question. Do you think, 
at twenty-six or seven, you will know enough of the needs 
and habits of the people whom you hope to represent 
to be of the highest possible use to them ?" 

" Well, I suppose I shall have studied a good deal 
about what an M.P. ought to know before I'm twenty- 
seven." 

" Just so, and I am sure you will do your best. But 
in many respects you will be less well equipped for the 
task of taking a share in the government of this country 
than an ordinary man of business, or even than a 
thoughtful member of what we term the lower classes. 
From childhood you will have mixed almost entirely with 
one particular caste. You will never have mixed on 
terms of equaUty with any class but your own. Now, I 
consider your education and position might be of 
advantage to you in your work if you could sacrifice 
yourself. From your comfortable box of wealth and 
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social position you can, of course, study with interest 
and intell%ence the great hmnan drama of poverty, 
pain, and work, which H going on around you, but if 
you wish to play a leading part in the piece you must go 
early on the boards yourself ; you must begin by playing 
little parts, so that you may learn how to play the 
greater. My analogy may be a trifle confused, but you 
will understand me when I tell you we want no amateur- 
ish hero, but one who can play prince or peasant with 
an equal sincerity and breadth. The conditions of 
society are rapidly changing; a great future — ^what is 

still nobler, a useful future might be yours */ 

But here we are at the hotel, and you are saved any 
further prosings of mine." 

" But teU me what I ought to do ?" 

" What I have said is all an idle dream." 

" But dreams sometimes come true." 

" Yes, so might mine, but at present you have enough 
to do without troubling that curly head with such fancies 
as these. If, by any chance, however, you should not 
have forgotten, speak to me again when you4u:e leaving 
Cambridge. Now it's nearly seven, so run and get ready 
for dinner." 

CHAPTER II 

CAMBRIDGE is at its best in May, when there are 
few views more beautiful in England than along 
the College Backs. The sunlight streams through 
the air in floods of powdered gold, the willows weep 
beside the placid waters of the Cam, and the quaint old 
bridges call to one another the ancient glories of the 
place. And what wonderful associations Cambridge has 
for its alumni! On the banks of the winding river 
Newton and Bacon must have thought and planned. 
Along the paths skirting those emerald lawns Latimer, 
Cromwell, Milton, Wordsworth, and many another 
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{amoas man has paced. In grey old Trinity lived Byron 
the beautiful, and, in later daro, Tennyson,^ saner and 
a greater poet. In those tootis in Queen's dwelt the 
gentle Gray, in those Lord Kelvin. From every spot 
in the old, old nest swans have flown forth whose voice 
has charmed mankind or held the world in awe. Never 
has mother given birth to such sons as Alma Mater 
Cambridge, and her splendid past only inspires us with 
hope for a still more glorious future. Cambridge, 
continue to give us noble sons — ^judges, divines, and 
men of science, poets, statesmen, and physicians ! Let 
new Harvards plant Universities in distant lands, to 
spread your work and glory in your fame ! And let us, 
your children, remember the past, and, remembering, 
gain fresh laurels for the future — ^laurels as hard won and 
glorious as those of bygone years. 

Some such thoughts as these passed through Henley's 
mind as he walked through the aisles of time-worn 
elms. He was feeling with a strange and curious keen- 
ness the beauty of the evening and the associations of 
the place. Presently,, turning up the avenue which 
leads to King's, the scent of the limes caught him like 
the odour of flowers from a grave. So strong was the 
sensation that he felt for a moment as if some icy 
hand had gripped his heart. How memories surged 
upon him — memories of the friends and faces of twenty 
years ago ! So great was his emotion that he paused 
and looked aroimd. The organ could be heard humming 
in the chapel, like the murmuring of bees ; the sun was 
glowing in the windows of the Fellows' Buildings ; the 
choir-boys were trotting home from service ; the boats 
on the river were filled with undergraduates, gay, foolish, 
irresponsible, and happy. Evers^thing was the same as 
twenty years before, yet everjrthing was changed. It 
seemed to Henley as if the old buildings bent down and 
whispered, " Though man is mortal, youth is eternal." 

Brushing aside the memories which filled him with 
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such an exquisite sense of pain and loss, Henley walked 
rapidly thibugh King's and on past the Senate House 
into Trinity Street. Entering a house nearly opposite 
the great gate of Trinity, he knocked at a door on the 
first floor, and received a cheerful summons to " Come 
in." Going in, he found himself in a good-sized room, 
with two windows looking out into Trinity Street. The 
furniture and pictures were in better taste than is usual 
in undergraduates' rooms. On the walls were a few 
neatly-framed engravings and coloured prints. At one 
end of the room was a fireplace, at the other a writing- 
table covered with books and papers. Japanese fans, 
cheap china plates, and bamboo furniture were con- 
spicuous by their absence. A Turkey carpet covered 
the floor, and the furniture, including the deep easy 
chairs and Chesterfield sofa, was covered with dark red 
leather. Old silver candlesticks stood on the mantel- 
piece, in the centre of which an old gilt Louis Quinze 
clock ticked gravely. A large bowl of roses stood on 
the table in the centre of the room. The window-boxes 
were gay with geraniums, marguerites, and other bright 
flowers. Two clean-looking undergraduates in light 
flannel suits were at one of the windows, engaged in 
the difficult but not unexciting feat of carrying on a 
conversation with a friend in the rooms above. The 
latter gentleman gave emphasis to his remarks with a 
siphon of soda-water whenever one of the neatly-parted 
heads appeared in sight. A third undergraduate, none 
other than our old friend, Rupert Brett, sprang up to 
welcome Henley as he entered. 

In Rupert's case the promise of boyhood had been 
amply fulfilled. Now, indeed, you saw a tall, clean- 
shaven, handsome youth, but the fair wavy hair, the 
sweet expression, and the bright blue eyes were the same 
as on the Monza tram. 

"What lovely roses I" began Henley. "Have you 
been entertaining ladies ?" 
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" Oh no," said Rupert, smiling. " I always like to 
have flowers about. I think you know thesk fellows," 
he continued, looking towards the window. " Here, 
Bobby, Paget, stop making hay of my window-boxes, 
and come and say how do you do to Mr. Henley." 

" I b^ your pardon, sir," said Paget, a tall, pleasant, 
self-possessed young fellow. " I hope you're quite well." 

" Quite, thaiks ; but pray don't call attention to my 
advancing years by calling me 'sir.' Mr. Peel, I 
needn't ask how you are." 

" Oh, please don't call me ' Mr. Peel,* " said Bobby, 
laughing. 

** Well, what am I to call you ? * Peel ' doesn't seem 
to suit you, and I hardly like to take the Hberty of 
calling you by your * first name,' as the Americans 
caU it." 

" His real name is Reginald," explained Paget ; " but 
he has always gone by the name of Bobby since he first 
came to Eton. I beUeve some misguided relative of 
his invented poUcemen." * 

" Well, they aren't very grateful to me, all the same," 
said the owner of the name in question. 
. " Bobby is the only name he answers to, so perhaps 
you had better call him by it, Mr. Henley," said Paget. 

" I hardly hoped to see you so soon," said Rupert, 
breaking into the conversation. " Would you mind 
coming upstairs and sitting in Gresham's room till 
dinner is ready ? I know he can offer us a good cigar." 

" Well, to tell the truth, Rupert, I have come round 
to say I shall not be coming to dinner to-night. Can 
you dine with me at the Bull to-morrow ?" 

" Oh, you must come, Mr. Henley," replied Brett ; 
" you promised you would." 

" I should only spoil the evening ; an old chap like 
myself is out of place at an undergraduates' dinner." 

" How many are there of us ?" said Rupert solemnly, 
standing with his back against the door. 
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" Three, of course." 

" Two aad a half," said Paget. " It wouldn't be fau: 
on us to count Bobby as what my dear tutor would call 
a complete unit." 

" And how many are you ?" continued Rupert. 

" With Paget's permission I will call myself a com- 
plete unit." 

" One and a half," said the last-named politely. 

** In addition to ourselves Gresham can be summoned 
at a moment's notice," Rupert went on, ignoring Paget's 
interruptions. "The balance of power is evidently 
with us. Will you stay to dinner freely, or must we 
forcibly detain you ?" 

" In a question of physical strength you three would 
be too much for me without Gresham," said Henley 
laughing. ** As my only means of escape appears to be 
a flying leap through the window, I must perforce 
yield. But don't forget the fault is not mine if I prove 
to be the * Death's head at the banquet,' the one thing 
not needful." 

" We'U run the risk of that, Mr. Henley." said Bobby 
chiming in. 

" May I go on parole to the Bull and dress ?" 

" By all ineans," said Rupert. " Dinner is at half- 
past seven." 

"Till then, good-bye!" and, leaving 36A, Trinity 
Street, Henley walked rapidly to the Bull, and after 
writing two or three letters, proteeded to dress for 
dinner. He was not long putting on his evening dothes, 
which had no distinctively ecclesiastical cut, our clergy- 
man preferring comfort to conventionality. Sallying 
forth from the hotel, he met others bound on the same 
errand as himself. First a cab, with mother, daughters, 
and a self-conscious undergraduate son, fearful lest his 
womenkind disgrace him by some ignorance of Cam- 
bridge etiquette, goes rolling down King's Parade. 
Anxious undergraduates pass by, fingering their dress 
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ties and speculating on the impression they will make 
on their friends' sisters and cousins. Dons idiuffle or 
limp along with an absent air to chapel or to Hall. The 

brilliant X , in velvet coat and evening clothes, nods 

to Henley, and turns down past the Senate House. At 
length the parson arrives at 36A, and finds Rupert, with 
Paget and Bobby, waiting hungrily for the arrival of 
the guest of the evening. 

Being broad daylight, the candles were not yet lit, 
but the table, decorated with pink and white sweet-peas, 
looked fresh and pretty. 

" Things don't alter much here," thought Henley, as 
he picked up his printed menu and admired the flbwers. 

The dinner was good, if somewhat long, and the con- 
versation was lively, if not brilliant. To even the 
longest meal, however, there is an end, and so it came to 
pass that by nine the servants had retired, and the 
quartette were left to enjoy cigars and conversation 
unchecked by servitorial eyes and ears. 

" You say this excellent dinner was sent roimd from 
the Pitt," remarked Henley. " Now, in my time there 
was no club where one could dine, much less have any- 
thing sent out." 

" Oh, there's a good dining-room at the Pitt now," 
said Bobby. 

** Do they give you a good dinner ?" 

*' Much better than the dinner in Hall," said Paget. 
" Bobby and I dine there every night." 

" And what happens to Rupert ?'" 

" Oh, Brett generally dines in Hall," answered Bobby. 
" He says he doesn't see the force of paying two-and-a 
p«my, and getting nothing for it." 

" The truth is, Mr. Henley," Paget interposed, " that 
Brett considers it his duty not to pamper himself, but 
to Uve the Ufe of the average undergrad. Bobby and I, 
who have less sense and greater greed, dine at the Pitt, 
but Rupert is right" 
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" That is as it may be," replied Henley. " But no 
doubt your position in the 'Athenaeum' and 'True 
Blue ' would suffer if you consorted too freely with the 
hungry and plebeian multitude who dine in Hall ?" 

" Now, just give it them hot, Mr. Henley," said 
Rupert. " They don't realize that there are many good 
and clever fellows who are not in the Athenaeimi or even 
the Pitt." 

" I'm far too lazy to give it hot to anyone," said 
Henley ; " but it is quite true that many of our most 
brilliant men have been those whom nobody knew. I 
suppose hard work made their life here that of a chrysalis, 
but perhaps their existence was as useful as if they had 
spent the day pla5nng polo, or looking out of the 
Athenaeum windows, and the night at billiards or cards. 
Of course, dubs are excellent in themselves, but they 
are apt to make us waste a lot of time. By the way, 
Rupert, have you joined the True Blue ?" 

" No, I haven't, Mr. Henley, and I don't mean to. It 
costs a lot of money, and all one gets in return is a dinner 
once a term in absurd costimies, with the probability 
of coming home * drunk as a lord,' as they say. Bobby 
was in a disgracful state after his first dinner." 

" Well, it really wasn't my fault, Mr. Henley," said 
the last-named. " The tra(£tions of the beastly club 
are dead against sobriety. At one's initiation one has 
to drink off a pint of claret at one gulp. I did it in 
eleven seconds : the record is ten and a half. Then come 
mixed wines at dinner, and then lots of toasts ; I don't 
know how many, because I am not in a position to count 
at that period of the evening. But, anyhow, it is the 
oldest club in the 'Varsity, and one must keep up the 
old traditions." 

" The traditions of the True Blue appear to be those 
of the three-bottle age," said Henley ; " but to an out- 
sider they seem a little at variance with the tendency of 
modem ideas. However, there can be no harm in getting 
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so expensively drunk in connexion with such a select 
and venerable institution. Young clerks, shop-assistants, 
workmen, and so forth, have no such excuse, and in them 
drunkenness is a combination of beastliness and vul- 
garity. So, you see, Bobby, the world is not altogether 
fair. Money and position can throw gold-dust into the 
eyes of the world's justice. The venial follies of the 
rich become impardonable vices in the poor." 

" But don't you think it is best to take things as one 
finds them ?" said Paget. " One often does more 
harm than good by misdirected enthusiasm." 

" Well, at any rate, customs ' more honoured in the 
breach than the observance ' might be dropped without 
much loss. As to what can be^done to improve the 
position of the poorer classes, we must try and put right 
what we know to be wrong or unfair, and that is the 
end of it." 

"No, that isn't the end of it," saidRupert firmly. "You 
have started the discussion, and you must see it through." 

" But there's nothing more to be said." 

" Tell us how the poor may have equal chances in 
life with the rich. Now, Mr. Henley, I know you be- 
lieve that to be possible," persisted Rupert. 

" Won't you let me off to-night ?" 

" Certainly not," cried the young man. 

" Well, of all civilized communities of which we have 
any accurate record I suppose that of Athens in the time 
of Pericles (say) contained the greatest percentage of 
highly intellectual men. Literature, philosophy, and 
learning of every kind were studied, not by a very small 
minority, but by practically a whole people, rich and 
poor alike. You probably know better than I do what 
thinkers, what poets, what artists, what humorists, 
the golden age of Greece produced. Now, what were 
the reasons for this ? Love of knowledge, you say ; the 
political condition of Athens; artistic instinct. These 
are all good reasons, but can't you think of another ?" 

z 
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** I suppose they spent more time in study than the 
great majority of English people do," said Rupert. 

" Just so/' continued Henley. " Every one was 
highly educated because every one had both the time 
and the inclination to study. Now, in the England of 
to-day this is impossible. Most people have to work 
so hard for their Uving that they find it next to im- 
possible to think of anything else. In the England of 
to-morrow it will be possible." 

" How so ?" inquired Paget. 

" Just as it was possible at Athens, of course." 

" But the reason people had plenty of time was be- 
cause most of the manual labour was done by slaves." 

" I, too, rely on slaves," said Henley. " Our hopes 
for the future education and happiness of mankind 
depend on them." 

" I shall have Chinese slaves," said Bobby ; " then 
when things go wrong I can drag them round the room 
by their pigtails." 

" Shut up, Bobby," said Paget. " Would you kindly 
explain what you mean, Mr. Henley ?" he went on, 
turning to the clerg3anan. 

" What we are hoping for, I think, is to secure the 
highest happiness for mankind at large without violent 
social upheaval. We wish to bring about the equality 
of man, not by dragging down the fortunate few, but by 
upraising the less fortimate many. This can only be 
done by careful education ; by this I mean the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, not the mere filling of it with a number 
of undigested facts and figures. For this our man of the 
future must have ample leisure from physical toil. To 
obtain this spare time slaves must be employed far more 
than even is the case at present." 

"By ' slaves ' I suppose you mean labour-saving 
machinery," interposed Rupert. 

" Exactly. It is a trite saying that we have har- 
nessed the forces of Nature. For many a century men 
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caught the elusive winds in sails of ships and mills, 
ploughing the seas and grinding the com with a vast 
saving to human labour. Watt discovered a means 
of setting free the pent-up energy stored in coal, and 
his steam-engine has revolutionized our methods of 
manufacture, of labour, and of locomotion. Water- 
power is no longer dependent on the clumsy wheel, but 
by conversion into electrical energy can be distributed 
by wires over vast areas. Of these and the thousand 
and one discoveries of modem science you know as 
much as myself. But aroimd us are mighty forces, 
strange and wonderftd genii, of which we know little or 
nothing. One day some Aladdin of science will dis- 
cover the marvellous lamp, and, mbbing, will place 
these gigantic imknown forces at the service of mankind. 
Let us hope that man will know how to use the wonder- 
ful lamp wisely, and to spend his days nobly and well." 

*' I wish I could do something to bring all this about," 
sighed Rupert. 

Henley lit a fresh cigar, got up as if to go, but, changing 
his mind, went to the end of the room, and stood with his 
back to the fireplace. After a few moments' pause : 

" Last night," he said, " I had a wonderful dream ; 
so distinct was it, that something of it still remains in 
my mind. I dreamt I was in some city of the future, 
a city adomed with sculptures rivalling those of Phidias 
and Praxiteles, a place of glittering minarets and 
triimiphant towers, of glowing colour and of dazzling 
beauty. But strangest and most beautiful were the 
men who lived there. Like a fair casket containing a 
yet more precious treasure, the form of an Antinous 
enshrined a noble mind made pure and unselfish by the 
teachings of Christianity. Such were the men who 
dwelt in my dream city, beautiful as the chiselled gods 
of Greece, spiritual as the saints of Fra AngeUco. That 
was my dream ; perhaps it may come tme. But now I 
have several letters to write, and I really must be going." 
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" Paget and Bobby need not be in till twelve ; I do wish 
you would stop a little longer," pleaded Rupert ; " we 
want to play bridge." Henley consenting to stay, they 
played till after half-past eleven, when the party broke up. 

" Well, really I must go now. Good-bye, Paget. 
Good-bye, Bobby. If the long-winded discussion we 
had before playing bridge bored you, settle with Brett 
to-morrow. Rupert, I hope to see you some day in town. ' * 

After shaking hands all roimd, Henley took his 
departure. The streets were almost deserted. Here and 
there was an undergraduate hurrying to get in before 
midnight. The Proctor and Bulldogs were turning 
down towards Clare. An echoing footfall accompanied 
Henley with ghostly tread. It was a lovely evening. 
The moonlight slept soft as snow on the tower of Great 
St. Mary's, and on the sharp pinnacles of King's. Keen 
memories of the past, mingled with vague hopes of the 
future, filled Henley's mind as he entered the Bull. He 
went straight upstairs to bed, and slept, let us hope, the 
sleep of the just. 



CHAPTER III 

HENLEY returned to Town the next day but one 
following the dinner described in the preceding 
chapter. Rupert left Cambridge about three 
weeks later, after obtaining a first in the History Tripos, 
a due reward for his steady work and constant application. 
A day or two after his arrival in Arlington Street, 
Rupert wrote to Henley, asking the latter to show him 
round his parish. In return he received the following 

characteristic reply : 

" St. Mary's Vicaragb, 
" Grinford, S.E. 
"June 23. 19—. 

"Dear Rupert,— Come and lunch with me next Thursday 
at 1.3a You shall inspect the parish in the afternoon. — Yours 
ever, S.H-" 
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Thursday arrived warm and sunny, and Rupert, 
looking out of his dressing-room window across the 
Green Park thought to himself that London is not such 
a dreary place after all. Through the trees on the left 
could be seen the solid pile of Buckingham Palace, 
standing out unlovely in the morning sun. On the 
right the panorama of Piccadilly revealed itself, with 
its medley of buses, cabs, and carriages. From where 
he stood he could discern quite plainly the handsome 
cobs and smart victoria of his aunt, the Marchioness of 
Trumpington, followed by the electric brougham of a 
well-known actress, then buses, botmd for the City from 
those mysterious suburbs of which one hears so much 
and knows so Uttle. The hum of the traffic formed a 
not unagreeable accompaniment to the aforesaid pro- 
cession, and Rupert decided that this world is an emi- 
nently cheerful place to live in, and that Piccadilly on a 
fine morning might even be coimted gay. 

After some minutes' contemplation he recalled his 
engagement with Stephen Henley, and decided it was 
time he got ready for his slumming expedition. In 
answer to his summons, Pritchard, his manservant, 
appeared, neat, capable, and respectful. 

" I'm limching at Grinford, Pritchard," said Rupert, 
in an important tone. 

" Yes, sir ?" replied Pritchard, in a voice of respectful 
inquiry. 

" Do you know Grinford, Pritchard ?" asked 
Rupert. 

" Well, sir, I can't exactly say I know it well, but my 
cousin Emily, who married beneath her, lives there. 
Her husband's a greengrocer in Grinford High Street." 

As this misalliance seemed a painful subject to his 
manservant, Rupert hurried on to his next question. 

*' What ought one to wear there ? I suppose a frock 
coat and silk hat would hardly do, would they ?" 

" Well, you'd be taken for a doctor, sir, or some one 
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performing at the Grinford Grand. But if I might 
suggest " added Pritchard hesitatingly. 

" Suggest by all means," said Rupert. " Fire 
away." 

" Well, sir, Grinford is near the docks, and a blue 
serge suit and bowler hat would not be likely to attract 
attention," said Pritchard, assuming an expression of 
respectful acuteness. 

" Very good ; put them out for me." 

** Shall you want the car round, Mr. Rupert ?" in- 
quired Pritchard. 

" No, thanks ; I shall go from Charing Cross. By the 
way, just see if you can find a time-table." 

An hour later Rupert might have been seen in the 
comer of a faded first-class carriage of a local train, 
boimd for Grinford. The journey to that eminently 
imdesirable suburb — ^perhaps district is a better desig- 
nation — ^is not a long one, and before our friend had 
decided whether or no he was a fool to go slumming, he 
had arrived at his destination. 

A South-Eastem station is not a cheerful introduction 
to a place, and this particular station was especially 
dreary and unclean. ** Abandon hope, all ye who 
enter here," came into Rupert's mind, as he emerged 
from its gloomy portal and viewed the Stygian marshes 
of Grinford. The district looked old, but without a 
trace of quaintness ; the streets looked melancholy, but 
without romance ; the houses appeared mean, without 
being absolutely squalid. Henley was not a cleric to 
harp continually upon the desperate condition of his 
parishioners, but even without tiie aid of advertisement 
there was obviously not much money about in the parish 
of St. Mary, Grinford. 

Rupert quickly found his way to the vicarage, a red- 
brick, modem building adjoining the church. He foimd 
the Vicar waiting for him in a study well lined with books 
of every description. 
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" Well, Rupert, I see you've managed to find your 
way here," said Henley. 

" Quite easily, thanks ; but what a line you have, and 
what a station !" 

" Pretty dreary, isn't it ? But, after all, a railway 
company can't build palatial stations without money." 

"They might keep them clean, anyhow," retorted 
Rupert. 

"Heaven forbid," said Henley. "Let the South- 
Eastem stay as it is. The company does the best it 
can between the devil of a limited revenue and the deep 
sea of a host of clamouring shareholders. After all, 
such railways afford an excellent excuse for the English- 
man's time-honoured privilege of grumbling. Better 
far a man should rage against the South-Eastem than 
his wife, abuse the Chatham and Dover than his dinner. 
Again, the erring railway company provides a decent 
and popular verse in nearly every comic song, affording 
a pleasant relief from mothers-in-law, and perhaps less 
agreeable subjects. But let us be serious. Lunch is 
ready, so come along this way." 

" Lesser arguments fall to the ground with the dis- 
cussion of any serious meal," said Rupert, as he sat 
down to lunch. 

" All meals are necessarily serious for the poor, un- 
necessarily serious for the rich." 

" Then only the middle classes can eat with a light 
heart ?" inquired Rupert. 

" Dinner is a curse to the rich, a blessing to the poor ; 
to those in the middle station of life it is a matter of 
course — a pleasant item in life's daily routine." 

" Well, whatever class I may belong to, this lunch is 
an unmixed blessing, for I confess I am frightfully 
hungry." 

" A blessing to me, whose diimer will be boiled mutton 
and rice-pudding, but a curse, perhaps, to a Dives who 
fares over-siunptuously every day." 
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" We ar** both in the same boat to-day, any way." 

"We may be in the same boat, but, as Douglas 
Jerrold said, we haven't the same sculls. Fortu- 
nately for you, of course," added Henley politely. 

'* I say we are both in the same boat, because, after 
the treatment I am receiving, I shall expect you to dine 
in Arlington Street to-night and be cursed with the 
family dinner." 

" Such a curse would be, indeed, a blessing in dis- 
guise, if it meant spending the evening with Lord 
Maltby and yourself ; but, really, I don't quite see how 
I can get away." 

" Father is going out to what he calls a semi-political 
dinner, so we shan't have to bother with him. You 
wouldn't leave a poor orphan to go to the dogs, would 
you ? Look upon it as a sort of rescue work, and then 
your conscience won't prick you." 

'* Well, to save you from falling into worse hands, I 
will come. Now, what are we to do after dinner ? 
For I can tell you I mean to make a night of it," said 
Henley. 

*' Aunt Emily has given me her box for the opera to- 
night, but, of course, if you prefer the Empire or any 
thing else we needn't go." 

"Thanks, Covent Garden's good enough for me. 
What's the opera ?" 

" * Die Walkiire,' with Temma, Wittich, Van Dyck, 
and Van Rooy. You couldn't have a much stronger 
cast," said Rupert. 

"Glorious! Now, we mustn't miss a single note. 
What time does it begin ?" 

" Half-past seven." 

" Hadn't we better dine at a restaurant, then ?" 

" No ; I'll wire for a short dinner at half-past six, 
and we'll have supper after at the Savoy. Of course 
you'll stay the night ?" 

" Thanks ; I think I will. After such a night I do not 
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think I could get home alone. You will turn the head 
of a simple parson." 

" Simple ?" said Rupert expressively. 

" SojAisticated, if you like, but of simple habits/' 
replied Henley. 

" That's as it may be. But to business. Who and 
what am I to see thfe afternoon ?" 

" I should like you to have seen Mrs. Lake." 

" And why mayn't I see her ? Has she moved ?" 

" She has," replied Henley, " and a very long way, 
too. Her address is somewhat imcertain, and even if 
I knew it we should find her difficult to reach, unless, 
perhaps, we jumped off the church tower." 

" She's dead, then ?" 

" Yes, poor old soul ! dead as a door-nail." 

" You are an irreverent vicar," said Rupert, amused, 
but slightly scandalized. "What did she die of ?" he 
continued, 

** A well-known hymn sung to the tune of ' Home, 
sweet Home.' " 

" Oh, do be serious, and tell me the truth." 

" I am both serious and truthful. At the request of 
the Bishop I had a mission here. Three earnest men 
arrived, and turned the parish upside down. The ex- 
citement was intense ; the church and the mission-house 
were packed day and night. After they went away 
one curate collapsed from the strain, and another went 
over to Rome. For the time being they revolutionized 
our services. I'ni too old a dog to learn new tricks, so 
things have pretty well relapsed into their old evil 
ways. But there is no doubt that they were excellent 
and well-meaning men." 

" No doubt," said Rupert drily. " But what about 
' Home, sweet Home ' ?" 

"Open-air preaching and open-air singing were a 
feature of the mission. Round the wet and muddy 
streets we trailed, now preaching, now singing. It was 
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foggy, last November, and the choir were hoarse for 
months afterwards as a natural result. Now, you must 
know that ordinary old-fashioned hymn-tunes are no 
good on these occasions, so we sang our hymns to ' Rule, 
Britannia,* ' Pop goes the Weasel,* and other suitable 
and popular airs. We were so warmly welcomed by the 
parishioners (who have large hearts, even if sometimes 
their heads are soft), that I thought it would be a delicate 
compliment to sing a hymn to the tune of * He's a jolly 
good fellow,* but, alas ! none could be found that would 
fit in with the music.'* 

" But what about Mrs. Lake ?'* 

" I'm coming to that," said Henley. " Mrs. Lake 
was seriously ill — ^much too ill to come to the mission. 
One day it occurred to an enthusiast that it would be 3r 
glorious thing to take the mission to Mrs. Lake. No 
sooner said than done, and the invalid, who, despite a 
somewhat over-exuberant life, had religious leanings in 
her closing days, received the proposition with rapture. 
One stormy evening we trudged round to the maison 
Lake. Nothing was wanting to make the service im- 
pressive. Missioners, choir, birettas, lantern, all were 
there. Duke Street was immensely impressed, and 
turned out en masse. First came an address delivered 
by the loudest-voiced missioner, then a well-known 
hymn to the tune of ' Home, sweet Home.* The poor 
old lady did not wait for more, but straightway took 
her departure to another, and, let us hope, better land, 
where, we may presume, h5aims are not sung to im- 
suitable tunes in impossible keys. To make a long 
story short, in the words of Father Stringer, ' Mrs. Lake 
passed into her long home with the music of one of 
the sweetest and most touching of English melodies 
ringing in her ears.' Dry eyes were few, I can tell 
you.*' 

" You are an old cynic, Mr. Henley.*' 

*' Well, I'd rather be an old cynic than a young dog. 
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any day," replied Henley, rising from the table; and 
leading Rupert into the hall. 

Without waiting to smoke a cigar they sallied forth 
on their expedition. It was a lovely day, but the bright 
simshine only seemed to emphasize the general dreari- 
ness of the place. 

" I hope you have brought plenty of camphor and 
smelling-salts. You'll want them before we've done," 
said Henley, laughing, as they walked down the street. 

" Now, do be serious, Mr. Henley ; I really want to 
learn something about the way the poor live." 

" Let us be in earnest, by all means, but not neces- 
sarily depressed. Good Heavens ! life is a sufl&ciently 
serious thing for the poor without our adding to the 
number of sad-faced mortals who pace the streets of 
Southwark and Grinford." 

The first person Henley took Rupert to see was an 
old man called Monk, who lived in Dyer's Lane. It was 
rather a surprise to Rupert to have to go down a couple 
of steps into what we might call the front room. When 
they were fairly inside, Rupert realized the meaning of 
Henley's remark about camphor and smelling-salts. 
It seems incredible that such a thing could be done in 
modem London, but — tell it not to the County Council — 
chickens shared with Mr. Monk the not over spacious 
basement where he lived. He was suffering from an in- 
curable disease, and Rupert was much affected by the 
idea of a man spending his last daj^ amid such un- 
healthy surroundings. 

From Dyer's Lane they went to see Mrs. Gibbons, 
who lived in North Street. She was more or less bed- 
ridden, but her room was clean and neat — a marked 
contrast to that of Mr. Monk. She mistook Rupert for 
a new curate, much to that young man's embarrass* 
ment. Like many old women of the poorer classes, she 
was clever and almost witty. Rupert was very taken 
with her cheerfulness and the dry way in which she 
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spoke on things in general, and the parish of St. Mary, 
Grinford, in particular. He, however, politely de- 
clined her invitation to ** say a few words." 

They went to one or two more houses. In one case a 
woman had recently had a baby ; in another a man was 
at home who had been injured at work. The latter had 
almost lost his sight through a pail of lime falling and 
springing up into his face. There were five small chil- 
dren, and the mother was in the greatest distress as to 
what would happen in the future. Fortunately, the 
man belonged to a club, but, of course, any help from 
such a source could only be of a temporary character. 
Henley promised to get the man into an eye-hospital, 
and after a little further conversation they left the poor 
fellow and went back to the vicarage, Rupert having 
first pressed a sovereign into the hand of the poor 
fellow's wife. 

While they were having tea in the study our friends 
talked over the events of the afternoon. Henley started 
the. conversation by asking Rupert for his impressions 
of what he had seen. 

*' To begin with," said Rupert, *' I was struck with 
the natural politeness of all the people whom we saw 
this afternoon. Then, again, they seemed to possess a 
considerable amount of religious feeliag and a very 
large amoimt of himian sympathy. On the other hand, 
most of the houses were stuffy, smelly, and dirty, and 
many of the children sticky and unwashed. I don't 
think I've anything further to add beyond the fact that 
there seemed to me to be a very large number of pros- 
perous public-houses." 

" So, then, your conclusion is that the people here are 
a good deal better than their surroundings ?" 

'* Yes," repUed Rupert, after a moment's thought. 

" Then the surroundings must be improved ?" 

Rupert assented. 

** And how is this to be done ?" 
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" Well, Fm afraid under present conditions it will be 
a difficult task." 

"It wiU be difficult/' said Henley; "but if we all 
work together we can do something. We can teach 
the unwashed the use of soap and water. Then we must 
call the doctor to our assistance, and he will tell the 
people who live in those little houses the value of light 
and fresh air and cleanliness. We must teach them that 
all those gorgeous public-houses are neither more nor 
less than a terrible tax on the working-man's income ; 
that Turkey carpets and roaring fires in the billiard- 
room of the Rose and Crown mean bare boards and an 
empty grate at home. That would be a beginning, 
wouldn't it ?" 

" Indeed it would," Rupert agreed. " But will they 
be more happy or contented ?" 

" If we go the right way to work we shall make a 
happier people. Our education of the people must not 
stop short at lessons in sanitation and cleanliness. We 
must go on to teach men to love all that is most beauti- 
ful, and therefore best, in life, and when a man loves 
the beautiful he is not far from finding that kingdom of 
heaven that is within him." 

As it was by this time nearly five o'clock, Rupert 
Brett and the Vicar of St. Mary's made ready to go ofiE 
to Arlington Street. The telegram ordering the dinner 
for half-past six had also summoned the motor. A small 
crowd of children watched the departure of the car, 
feeling, no doubt, a sort of reflected glory in seeing 
their Vicar buzz ojBE in such a magnificent vehicle. The 
journey seemed much shorter than in the morning, and 
almost before the knot of children had dispersed, Rupert 
and Henley had arrived at their destination. Henley 
had a few words with Lord Maltby, a tolerant and 
sensible man, and then went to his room to dress for 
the early dinner. The sun was shining across the 
Green Park, the murmur of Piccadilly floated in through 
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the open window. Roses dreamed in rare old china 
bowk, and an indefinable sense of luxury filled the air. 
Treading on the thick, soft carp^, Henley felt himself 
in another world — a world that knows little of Grinford 
or its needs. 



CHAPTER IV 

DINNER was not a lengthy affair at Maltby House 
on the evening of which we were speaking in 
the last chapter. As soon as it was over Henley 
and his young friend drove off to Covent Garden to be 
in time for the first note of the overture. 

When they arrived a good many people were already 
in their places, and the crowded seats in the gallery and 
amphitheatre bore witness to the popularity of the 
opera and the excellence of the cast ; for in no part of 
the house is good music so well appreciated and imder- 
stood as in those cheaper places where the stage and 
orchestra receive undivided attention. 

The inspiriting process of " tuning-up *' was going on 
when Henley and Rupert stepped out of the cool daylight 
of a June evening into the artificial glare of Covent 
Garden. The grand and pit tier boxes were almost 
empty at first, but a few well-known Wagner enthu- 
siasts, such as Lady de Browne, were in their places 
before Dr. Richter gave his preliminary tap. A bouquet 
on the Royal box showed that the Queen was expected, 
and sure enough Her Majesty arrived before the curtain 
went up — an. example to the numerous latecomers in 
the fashionable parts of the house. 

Presently the overture began, and the theatre was 
plunged into that thrilling darkness which adds so much 
to the dramatic effect of the more serious works of 
Wagner. The very pronounced devotees of the mighty 
musician sat like cats who were being stroked. If some 
of them bad possessed claws, it is to be feared that the 
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late arrivals who came in« apologising and treading on 
people's toes, wotdd have had an unpleasant experience. 

By and by the owners of the boxes began to creep 
into their places, and here and there the light of a reading- 
lamp twinkled, where some patient enthusiast was en- 
deavouring to follow the score. Van Dyck was at his 
best, and declaimed with almost volcanic energy as he 
wrested the Wanderer's sword from the ancient tree. 
The orchestra played magnificently under the guidance 
of the veteran conductor, and as the torrents of melody 
flooded the great house, Rupert felt quite creepy in the 
region of his spinal column. Wittich as Sieglinde was 
superb, and the love duet and spring song were sung as 
only the greatest artists can sing them. 

At last the curtain fell, and, like a squall when it 
catches the tree-tops, cracks the boughs, and rustles the 
leaves, the pent-up applause burst forth. The singers 
were recalled two or three times, and then the audience 
settled down to make the most of the twenty minutes' 
interval. 

Covent Garden was even more brilliant than usual on 
this particular night. The jewels worn by the women 
must have been worth a fabulous amount. The crowns 
of diamonds, ropes of pearls, and other priceless gems 
would have made an Oriental potentate's mouth water 
for very envy. Nor was the audience less brilliant than 
the jewels. Royalty, duchesses, ambassadors, wealthy 
Americans, and cosmopolitan financiers filled the boxes 
and overflowed into the stalls. Rupert could not 
refrain from contrasting this scene of splendour with the 
poverty and suffering he had witnessed that afternoon. 
To him life in Grinford seemed to possess no points of 
contact with that of the gay world which visits Covent 
Garden. He had yet to learn that blazing jewels, as 
well as sordid rays, may hide a broken heart ; that 
incurable disease can grip both peer and pauper ; that 
millions may mean misery, pence happiness. 
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But why moralize ? Who wouldn't have the millions 
if he could ? And, after all, even a moderate amount of 
the faithful metal can do much to take the edge off the 
bitterness of life. 

To return to Covent Garden. Rupert made frantic 
endeavours to obtain a reading-lamp as, with consider- 
able trouble, he had provided himself with a score and 
the theatre was too dark to see a note. An attendant, 
quickened into exertion by a mimiiicent tip, at length 
procured a lantern, which looked as if it might have seen 
service in pursuit of burglars. Rupert rejoiced over it 
with the exuberant enthusiasm of boyhood, but Henley- 
viewed it somewhat with the feelings with which Sam 
Weller regarded a similar article in Mr. Pickwick's 
possession on a well-known occasion. His misgivings 
were well-founded, as the lamp had the effect of a 
searchlight in the darkened house, throwing a box in 
the pit tier into such high relief that two ladies in it 
nearly had hysterics with suppressed laughter. Henley 
suggested that it would be better to " turn it on the 
stage," which so embarrassed his yoimg friend that he 
nearly knocked the score of " Die Walkiire " over into 
the stalls. The lamp was next given a resting-place on 
the floor of the box, but Rupert, fearing lest the smell 
might cause a panic, took it back to the grinning 
attendant, with a request to forward it to the pro- 
prietors of the Eddystone lighthouse with Mr. Brett's 
compliments. 

Bu this time Fricka had arrived in her ram-drawn 
car, and Wotan was catching it hot from his infuriated 
wife. Rupert was immensely interested in the discus- 
sion, but distinctly disappointed when he gathered from 
Henley that the poor, hen-pecked god had got very much 
the worst of the argmnent. 

'* It doesn't encourage one's matrimonial inclinations, 
when even gods have such awful family rows," he re- 
marked soUo voce. 
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"Oh, that's nothing to the real things" answered 
Henley blandly. 

'* Then I think this child will remain unmarried.'' 

" They won't let you." 

At this point a loud " Sh-h-h !" reminded the two 
friends that they were not inaudible, and sealed their 
mouths for some Uttle time. The act passed without 
further remarks till Bninnhilde's horse, an animal of 
considerable histrionic tal^it and great imagination, 
started browsing on the scenery. Rupert called Henley's 
attention to the incident by means of prods and dumb 
show, and saw Temina lead her fiery, untamed steed 
away from its novel pasture with great disappointm^it 
and disapproval. 

" The poor thing hardly had a bite," he whispered. 

" We all eat too much," said Henley. 

*' Well, she might have let it have another nibble or 
two." 

As no reply was vouchsafed to this last remark, 
Rupert remained silent till the end of the act. The 
more Philistine portion of the audience began to wear 
a decidedly worn appearance. One man in particular, 
after waiting patiently till the middle of the second act 
in the hope of a " time " coming along, finally decided 
that the beauties of the opera, like the emperor's clothes 
in Hans Andersen's story, were non-existent. Fixing 
his eyeglass firmly, he proceeded to scan the faces of 
his attentive neighbours, his ultimate conclusion being 
that a large number of the wealthy and well-connected 
were qualifying for the Earlswood Asylum' for idiots. 
At the end of the act he went out to have a cigarette, 
but courage failing him, he never returned. 

In the glorious third act of ** Die Walkiire " Wagner 
seems to have flamed forth his very soul in music. From 
the Ride of the Valkyries to Wotan's farewell, Rupert 
and Henley followed the opera with rapt and almost 
breathless attention. Streams of unending melody 
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flowed forth from the magnificent orchestra ; the two 
great artists surpassed even themselves on this memor- 
able evening ; extraordinary vocal resources, perfection 
of tone, dignity, and dramatic intensity of gesture 
all helped the singers to make their performance one of 
strange brilliance and splendour. Such nights come 
but seldom in one's life, reflected Henley, as the curtain 
fell on the sleeping Briinnhilde, surrounded by her circle 
of magic flame. 

It was not yet a quarter-past eleven when Henley 
and Rupert jumped into a hansom and drove off to the 
Savoy. Both of them felt that the cheerful sc^ie 
which met their gaze was somewhat out of harmony 
with their mood of the moment. Lesser lights of musical 
comedy, and gilded youths with empty heads, unob- 
jectionable and imnoticeable as a rule, seem to flaunt 
their futility and foolishness when brought into violent 
contrast with such a monumental work of genius as 
the " Nibelungen Trilogy." The delightful little band, 
with its dainty music, seemed overwhelmed by echoes 
from the vast orchestra of the opera house. Supper 
on a lonely rock, to Nature's accompaniment of crashing 
pine-forests and roaring waves, being unattainable, 
however, they seated themselves at a little table, re- 
solved to enjoy their supper and make the best of the 
environment. 

The conversation at supper naturally turned on Wagner. 
Rupert was anxious to know the reason that so many 
people of very widely different tastes, often with little 
or no knowlec^e of music, could be fascinated by such a 
work as they had heard that evening. 

" I think," said Henley, " the reason that Wagner 
appeals to so many different types of men is because of 
his knowledge of human nature. Many have the know- 
ledge, but few can place it before their fellows in a form 
which appeals to a man's sense of beauty. So it is 
that we are held alike by the broad hiunourof the 
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' Meistersingers/ and the tragedy of 'Tristan und 
Isolde.' " t 

" You think, then, that beauty is a necessary con- 
stituent of any great work of art ?" 

" Certainly. The Greek poets knew it when they 
placed scenes of death and suffering amid beautiful 
surroundings ; Dante knew it when he relieved the 
horrors of the Inferno with thoughts and images 
of exquisite beauty. Ah ! here comes the supper. 
That, here, may, I think, be called a thing of beauty 
and a joy for an hour or so." 

At this moment the waiter arrived with clear soup in 
cups, and put an end to a discussion which was getting 
a bit involved. The opera makes one hungry, and the 
sole, chicken, and ices which followed were devoured 
and enjoyed. 

" I'm still hungry," said Rupert. 

" Well, have another supper," said Henley. " I'll 
stand treat." 

" I can't eat another supper, but I'll have another 
ice and some of those deadly little cakes. Here, 
waiter !" he called to a bird-lie attendant who was 
flitting by, ** bring two of your largest ices and some 
more of tiiose cakes." 

" My dear boy, you surely don't expect me to eat any 
more ices at this hour of the night ?" 

" Why not ?" 

" Perhaps if my teeth were false and my digestive 
organs real, I might be able to tackle them. Things 
being as they are, I must refrain." 

" Oh, risk it for once." 

" Youth is the season for rashness, middle age for 
restraint. A pound of frozen cream at this late hour 
might make you ill ; to me it might prove fatal. You 
are young and your digestion is untried ; but pale ghosts 
of suppers dead and gone bid me beware. At mid- 
night, to the man of forty, ' there is death in the pot.' " 
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** Well, it's cheering to see that some people are not 
afraid of consequences. Have you noticed our friends 
over there ?" 

" I have," laughed Henley. " Who are they ?" 

" George Hastings, who has his back to us, has more 
money than brains. The other man, Frank Elliot, has 
more brains than money, which isn't saying very much* 
The ladies, I should imagine, are actresses." 

" Minor actresses ?" 

" To be crude, chorus girls," said Rupert. 

" Poor, foolish men ! poor, frivolous girls !" sighed 
Henley. " That is not the standard to which one would 
wish to raise the poor. These people fall a long way short 
of the Greek ideal of a beautiful mind in a beautiful 
body. If in some mysterious way we could turn folks 
inside out so that their minds were visible, their bodies 
invisible, I am afraid George Hastings and his friends 
would be a decidedly plain party. But perhaps, after 
all, they are happier as they are. Perhaps they have 
no noble ideal ; they may not cry for the moon, but they 
enjoy the roast beef and pudding of life with a pleasant 
cheerfulness. An imattainable ideal may bring happi- 
ness, but oftener it brings sorrow. In the beautiful 
there must always be a note of sadness ; that note is 
in the tragic sunset, like the death of a planet ; it is in 
the strange, mysterious sunrise, full of the spirit of 
creation ; it is in the Isles of Greece and the innumerable 
laughter of the sea ; it is in the sky-splitting peaks, in 
the murmuring woods, in the roaring cataract, in the 
billowing cornfields ; there is sadness in all strange and 
splendid memories of the past, sadness in all glorious 
and beautiful hopes for the future ; even at the moment 
of the supremest happiness the world can give, at the 
very pinnacle of earthly bliss, there is . . . unutterable 
sadness. But you and I, Rupert, will continue to sigh 
for the moon, and live our lives in mingled happiness and 
sorrow. George Hastings will continue to eat the roast 
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beef and plum pudding of life till his digestion fails, and 
then . . ." Here Henley paused and looked meditatively 
at the end of his cigar. 

" And then ?" inquired Rupert. 

For answer Henley held up the burnt out stump of 
his cigar. 

" I understand/* said Rupert thoughtfully. 

*' And now," said Henley, ** I propose we go out into 
the foyer for a few minutes till closing time. That glass 
wall makes me feel as if we were monkeys at the Zoo, 
I squirm beneath the gaze of those superior footmen out 
there." 

" I think with all these gorgeous ladies you should 
have called us goldfish in a crystal tank," laughed Rupert. 

" Goldfish cannot speak ; monkeys with parrot voices, 
like Habakkuk, are capable de tout.'* 

It was getting late as Brett and Henley passed into 
the lounge. The women screamed, the men cackled, 
but through it all the scarlet-coated band played softly, 
like the murmur of a waterfall at some rowdy Bank 
Holiday picnic. 

" Well, I've been thinking over what you said about 
my learning something of the poor by going to live 
amongst them for a time. Now what do you advise me 
to do ?" 

" Go into some great engineering works." 

" That's rather indefinite, isn't it ?" 

*' My dear boy, I'm only a man of thought (perhaps 
talk would be a better word), you are the man of action. 
I am the gadfly which goads on the generous steed. 
My part is done ; I flit away to sting and annoy some 
other suffering individual. You must now prance away 
on your own responsibility. When I see you taking 
things too easily, down I shall come and stir you up 
again. But I know you well, and what you start you 
will undoubtedly see through. A man must have some 
grit to do what you have at Cambridge." 
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" Would two years be long enough for the experi- 
ment ?" 

*' In my opinion it would." 

" Well, I'm willing to try, if I can manage to stick 
it out." 

"That means you will go through with it," said 
Henley, grasping Rupert by the hand. 

" I hope so, but I expect there will be some difl&culty 
with my father." 

" Not much, I think. Your father is a man with a 
lot of common sense. Put the matter before him clearly 
and simply, and I think he may even approve of the plan. 
After all, it isn't as if you wanted to marry a ballet-girl 
or play ducks and drakes with the property." 

" In a small way I may do something to help to bridge 
the gulf between rich and poor." 

" My dear boy, there really is no gulf. The rich are 
simply what the poor would be if they had plenty of 
money and a little more superficial refinement. You 
and I have two ideals before us : the first is the future 
of the human race in this world ; that is a practical end 
which appeals more and more to the world at large ; 
our second ideal is the future of the individual in some 
possible future world ; this is fading more and more into 
the background, but it still remains a silent hope in the 
heart of man. We can't make all men rich, but we can 
educate mankind to realize that all are brothers, that 
life has beautiful and splendid possibilities, and that 
true enjoyment of life depends on the conquest of self 
and the happiness of others. I know that what I am 
saying may sound rather vague and like a sermon to you ; 
but you, a man of wealth, can do so much more than I 
can to make men imderstand that money is not happi- 
ness, that I want to make you realize your responsibility. 
The beauty of a Ufe depends upon its form. In a beauti- 
ful life what might have been a sordid piece of police 
news becomes a wonderful tragedy. Teach men, 
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Rupert, that money is nothing, beauty everything, and 
that the truly beautiful is the good." 

" Well, 1*11 do my best. What are you going to do ?" 

"Oh, I'm only a talker." 

" But you do a lot of good in your parish." 

" What I can, but I'm afraid it is very little. What- 
ever I say is looked upon as professional jargon. Even 
if I became a bishop (I should make a very bad one), 
what I said would be taken with a good many grains of 
salt. When you leave your works after a couple of 
years or so, you will be in every sense a man. Your 
parish will be the world. You must make your voice 
heard there. But I'm sure it is time we were going 
home." 

" Well, perhaps it is," said Rupert. " And who knows 
when I shall have supper at the Savoy again ?" 

" Who knows ?" repeated Henley. " Thank Heaven, 
science has not yet taught us to foresee the future ; but 
whatever may be in store for us, one thing we do know 
for certain — ^to the man striving after goodness no harm 
can happen in life or death." 

" And after death ?" said Rupert. 

** Yes, after death. Oh, Rupert, if only one could be 
certain that death is not the end of life ! Sometimes this 
awful riddle comes upon me with such terrible force 
that my brain seems to boil beneath the strain. In 
vain I cry to Heaven, the sphinx still preserves its 
mysterious secret with a strange, inscrutable silence. 
At such times a wild desire comes upon me to quench 
my thirst with the fierce joys of sin ; the beast which is 
within me cries out, ' There is no God to care ; give me 
my freedom.' At such a time I could teach the very 
devil himself the ways of sin. In my madness I could 
tear the stars from the sky and trample them under 
foot ; strange and awful lusts thrust themselves upon 
me ; I yearn with the cravings of a satyr for the fiendish 
delights of the flesh ; for the moment I could be a mur- 
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derer, tearing humanity in pieces and biting the bloody 
limbs. Such feelings endure but for a moment, but 
why are they there at all ? Is it Nature crjdng out, 
* Enjoy the pleasures of this life, you will know no 
other ?' What do you think Rupert ?" 

" I'm quite helpless. Perhaps, when I'm your age, I 
may know more." 

" God forbid !" ejaculated Hailey. " Shall we walk 
home ; it's a lovely night." 

" By all means." 

The night was calm and tranquil. Rupert and Henley 
walked thoughtfully home through the emptying streets. 
A few belated revellers dashed by in hansoms. Here 
and there a policeman with heavy tread paced solemnly 
along, or some poor lady of the streets advertised her 
too obtrusive charms. Sleepy legislators drove home 
from the House. The two friends heeded none of these 
things. Their experiment was about to b^in ; how 
would it end ? They thought and thought, but the 
unknown factors in life's equation remained wrapped in 
mystery for them. 

Quietly and sedately they entered Maltby House. A 
brief " Good-night," and so to bed. 



CHAPTER V 

RUPERT had only been in bed for about a couple 
of hours when a somewhat pale and tired-looking 
sun made its appearance above the steeples and 
chimney-pots of London. Rising at such an unreason- 
able hour, it can hardly have been surprised to find the 
great city still wrapped in slumber. Even at sunrise 
in June, however, many people are wideawake, and, 
peering over housetops and peeping into comers, old 
Sol can see what goes on when the world is asleep in 
bed. There in the mews he espies a policeman, taking 
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a surreptitious puff at the comforting but forbidden 
pipe. Just round the comer in the square he examines 
with gleams of impertinwit curiosity the artificial roses 
in the cheek of some lady of fashion, returning late from 
some society function. He sees tired journalists, their 
thunderbolts discharged, making for home and bed. 
He learns how London's daily wants are supplied — 
fish-trains arrive from Hull and Grimsby ; vast quanti- 
ties of strawberries, vegetables, fruit, and flowers come 
in from every side ; thousands of great cans of milk are 
banged out on to empty platforms. Soon Covent 
Garden, Billingsgate, and Smithfield are alive, and the 
day's work is fairly begun ; once more " man gdeth 
forth to his work and to his labour until the evening." 

It was eight o'clock when the discreet and excellent 
Pritchard knocked lightly at Rupert's door. 

" Come in," yawned the latter, in a sleepy voice. 

The Valet was soon busy tidying the room, putting 
his young master's clothes ready to be brushed, and so 
forth, and doing everything with the quiet thoroughness 
of a well-trained servant. 

** By the way, Pritchard," Rupert began, " do work- 
ing men manage to have anything like a good time ?" 

" Why, yes, sir, when there's plenty of work and a nice 
respectable wife to lookafterthehouse and mind the kids." 

" And when there's not plenty of work ?" 

" Well, sir, when there's a strike on, or trade's bad, a 
man has to rub along as best he can ; but, of course, you 
could not be expected to know what that means, sir," 
continued the manservant apologetically. 

" And when a man is too old to work ?" 

" Well, sir, if he has decent relations they keep him ; 
if he hasn't — ^why, then he has to go into the ' House.'" 

" Just so, Pritchard ; but, tell me, has anyone in your 
family ever committed suicide ?" 

'* Not that I know of, sir," replied the manservant, 
somewhat surprised. 
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" Not even for a couple of years ?*' 

Pritchard looked so perplexed at this last question 
that Rupert changed the subject by telling him " to 
go and look after Mr. Henley." 

" What time will you have your breakfast, sir ?*' he 
inquired, his hand on the door. 

" Quarter-past nine, in my room." 

" Very good, sir. Your bath's ready, sir." Taking 
one last glance around to see that everything was in 
order, the faithful Pritchard retired, and proceeded to 
rouse Stephen Henley and help him to prepare for one 
more day in ** the great bore of life." 

Rupert had a good splash round in his bathroom, and 
then, dressing quickly, was soon ready for breakfast. It 
was just about nine when he entered his sitting-room. 
Picking up the paper, he was b^inning to peruse the 
cricket intelligence when Henley made his appearance, 
looking neat, but rather bilious and tired (as many 
people do before breakfast). 

" Good-morning, Mr. Henley," b^an Rupert, " you 
look a bit off colour this morning." 

" Good-morning, Rupert ; last night's champagne and 
ices have broken my spirit, and you may call me 
Stephen," replied the parson. 

** Well, dear old Stephen, I feel as fit as a fiddle. I 
should like to give you a good smack on the back and 
wake you up, but you look so chippy I daren't." 

" Now look here, my boy, if you are going to be so 
aggressively cheerful at such an unreasonable hour, one 
of two things will happen. Either I shall sit down in 
a comer and cry, or else, like that servant-girl we were 
reading of in the paper, I shall put weed-killer in your 
tea. On the whole the latter is the course I should 
preferably pursue." 

" All right, guv'nor. Now come and have some break- 
fast, and you'll feel a new man." 

" Let's see what there is," Rupert went on, lifting the 
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covers from the various dishes. Now, what will you 
have ?" 

" Well, what is there ?" said Henley, in a tone of 
aggrieved resignation. 

*' Sole, devilled chicken, and eggs-and-bacon. Perhaps 
you'd rather have some porridge." 

" For Heaven's sake don't talk about porridge ! Give 
me some fish and a cup of tea, and then perhaps I shall 
feel better." 

" Just think you're all right, and you'll be all right, 
as the Christian Scientists say," laughed Rupert. 

" I guess it would take a deuce of a lot of thinking 
to make my tongue resume its normal colour. What an 
idiot I was to eat such a supper last night. Now, if 
you laugh again I'll throw the eggs-and-bacon at you." 

" Well, anyhow, you seemed to enjoy it all right at 
the time, and you talked like the hero of a speculative 
French novel." 

" I suppose I talked a good deal of nonsense ?" 

" Perhaps you did, but all the same you've talked me 
out of my comfortable home into some beastly works 
in the North of England, where I shall learn to smash 
my fingers and drop my h's." 

" Then you really mean to go J" 

" Of course I do. By Jove ! I'll make the most of 
my meals this week ; soon I shall be living on cold pork, 
bullock's heart, tripe and onions, and other dainties 
of the season. By the way, I must buy a paper of pins 
to eat my winkles with." 

" Winkle, winkle, little Brett," began Henley, but the 
effort was too much, and he at once relapsed into silence, 
and busied himself with his dry toast and tea. 

" Now do be cheerful, Mr. Henley — Stephen, I mean ; 
you know I've got to interview my ' Pa ' after break- 
fast." 

" I should feel a bit more cheerful," said Henley, with 
a weak smile, " if I didn't feel as if I'd eaten a tub of 
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rancid butter followed by a hod of mortar. Is there any 
news this morning ?" 

" Fry has made anoth^ century." 

** I don't call that news. Centuries and averages are 
ruining first-class cricket. What has Middlesex done 
against Yorkshire ?" 

" It's a draw," replied Rupert. 

" What did Paget do in the second innings ?" 

" Fifty-nine." 

" Well done, Cambridge I" said Henley. 

" I expect he'll play regularly for Yorkshire now." 

" Let's hope that he'll be another F. S. Jackson 
then," said Henley, helping himself to some devilled 
chicken. 

Rupert's interview with his father was too important 
and too near at hand to be freely discussed, so the con- 
spirators contented themselves with an intermittent 
conversation on different topics for the remainder of 
the meal. Finally, when die marmalade stage was 
concluded, Rupert annoimced his intention of finding his 
father and having it out with him. 

" Shall I come and hide behind the arras ?" said 
Henley smiling. 

" There is no arras, but you may listen at the keyhole 
if you like." 

** No, thank you, I know my * Bab Ballads * too well 
for that. After all, I think I'U play Horatio and not 
Polonius. Now, oflf you go ; you have my silent sym- 
pathy." 

Rupert found his father, as he expected, at work in 
his study, a large but barely furnished room on the 
ground floor. Lord Maltby was walking up and down 
dictating letters to his secretary, a somewhat washed- 
out looking individual who was seated at a writing-table 
in the comer. When he saw that his boy wanted to 
have a chat with him, Lord Maltby, having finished 
dictating his letter, dismissed the excellent amanuensis. 
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" Good fellow, Stubbs/* he remarked, by way of open- 
ing conversation. 

" He seems to have been well brought up,*' replied 
Rupert. 

" Well, I suppose you've come to talk to me about that 
scheme of yours. Have you decided anything yet ?" 

" That depends to some extent on you, father. With 
your permission I should like to spend two years in some 
large works in the North of England." 

" As my son and heir, or as Rupert Brett ?" 

" Plain Rupert Brett." 

" You realize what that means ?" 

"Yes, I think so." 

" Now, my boy, I'm going to be rather downright with 
you," said Lord Maltby, with a tone of unwonted tender- 
ness in his usually hard and practical voice. ** You did 
very well at school, and you've done very well at Cam- 
bridge — ^in fact, up to the present, your behaviour has 
been in every way most satisfactory, with every promise 
of a brilliant career. You now propose to take a step 
which is quite unusual for a man of your birth and 
position — ^that is to say, you propose to leave the class 
to which you naturally belong, and spend two of the 
best years of your life among people of whose ways and 
habits of thought you know little or nothing. You 
will give up a comfortable and luxurious home for sur- 
roundings which must of necessity be distasteful to a 
man brought up as you have been. The question, now, 
naturally arises. Why are you doing this ? Three 
answers, at any rate, occur to me. You may be taking 
this step for the good of humanity, for the furtherment 
of your own career, or merely to flatter your sense of 
vanity by a novel method of self-advertisement. Against 
the first two reasons I have nothing to say ; the third is 
one which I am sure you would not knowingly act upon, 
yet many people in this adverting age aim at notoriety 
at any cost, even if they themselves have got to pay the 
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price. Again, we are far too introspective nowadays ; 
we want to realize acutely within ourselves that we are 
what we set up to be. I am afraid my meaning is not 
very clear, but I think you will see what I am driving at." 

" All that the old dukes were, without knowing it." 

** * This duke fain would know he was, without being 
it,* " quoted Rupert. 

"Exactly!" said Lord Maltby. "Now, though I 
feel sure that you are actuated by the best and highest 
motives, I want you, nevertheless, to think over what 
I have said for a few days. Your friend, Stephen Hen- 
ley, is a man of brain and heart, though some of his 
notions seem to me a bit fantastic. Why not go and 
stay with him for a week or so ? You will then be 
able to see something of the London poor, and to learn 
more clearly what you are about to do. If you find 
that your self-denying ordinance is unnecessary, some- 
thing else can be found to occupy your time. If you 
still remain firm in your original intention, then you may 
be sure I will further your plans to the best of my 
abiUty." 

"TTbat's spoken like the sensible father you are," 
said Rupert. " Now I mustn't interrupt you any more, 
for I know how busy you are." 

" Never too busy to have a chat with you, old chap. 
Shall you be in to dinner ?" 

" Yes ; what time ?" 

" Eight o'clock." 

" Till then, good-bye." 

" Au revoir," said Lord Maltby with an affectionate 
smile. 

Rupert found Henley waiting for him with a bottle 
of smelling-salts in one hand and a fan, manufactured 
from the morning's newspaper, in the other. With a 
fierce but unscientific dash the former attempted to 
deprive his friend of these proffered articles, but Stephen 
dodged neatly behind the table. 
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** Rupert, old chap, you ought to know that frontal 
attacks are quite out of date. My position here is so 
strong that it is impossible to rush it," said Henley, with 
an air of calm superiority. 

" My dear Stephen, you ought to know that it is very 
wrong of you to be frivolous on such a serious occasion. 
I believe you'll make jokes on your deathbed," replied 
Rupert, sinking into an easy-chair. 

" You mean that I shall live a clown and die a panta- 
loon r 

" Well, that is rather a coarse way of putting it." 

" Elizabethan, call it. But what did his lordship 
say?" 

*' Oh, the dear old governor said lots of things ; 
among others, he said you were a man with a brain. 
It's a good thing he didn't come in with me just now." 

"gWell, after all, he didn't specify the quality of my 
brain. But does he agree to your plan of action ?" 

" He suggests that I shall come and stay with you for 
a few days and think it over." 

" I suppose he considers it will break you in a bit ?" 

" He thinks I shall be able to look round and con- 
solidate my opinions." 

** To play Virgil to a youthful Dante will be a new 
vocation for me, but I think the task is not beyond my 
ability — ^in fact, it would not be a bad idea for me to 
take up the thing as a serious profession. I could 
have a notice in the papers, ' Wealthy Sybarites re- 
modelled in ten lessons.' Beginning with a chef from 
the Carlton, we should end by doing our own cooking. 
During the session we should convey the furniture and 
effects by Maple and Waring to the surrounding pawn- 
brokers, and end up with nothing but three-legged 
chairs, packing-cases, and jampots. It would give my 
pupils a thorough insight into the habits of the poor, 
and be altogether thoroughly instructive." 

" When can you take your first pupil in ?" 
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" How will next Wednesday suit you ?" 
'' Admirably. I am afraid it is rather cheek my in- 
viting myself in this way." 

" That is as it may be ; but, all the same, it will be 
very delightful for me." 

"Thank you so much, Stephen. I hope it won't 
inconvenience you much." 

" Of course it won't ; but I see it is after eleven, so 
with your permission, I will take my departure." 

" Won't you stop limch and go with me to see Aunt 
Louisa ? She particularly asked me to bring you." 

" I'm sorry ; but I must get back. Besides, if I went 
with you to see Lady Trumpington I might meet 
Prebendary Fatboy there, and I dislike a scene." 
** Why should there be a scene ?" 
*' Because I should certainly disembowel him." 
*' What on earth for ? He's not a bad old chap, is 
he ? Aunt Louisa goes to his church, and thinks a lot 
of him." 

" You remember the story of the city father who 
began his speech with, * For many years I have been 
attached to this great corporation.' " 

" Well, the poor man can't help being fat, can he ?" 

*' I'm not so sure ; but there's a kink at the top of his 

stomach which has the same effect on me as the filmy 

blue eye had on the madman in Poe's terrible story." 

*' Between ourselves, why don't you like him ?" 

" I dislike him because he is the absolute ideal of a 

type of West End vicar only too common nowadays — 

that type of man who believes in what has been wittily 

called ' the doctrine of vicarious atonement.' The 

Vicar must be everything, his fellow-workers nothing. 

The Vicar must preach to the master and mistress in 

the morning, the curate to the kitchenmaid (if she can 

be spared) in the evening. At weekday services when 

the Vicar is preaching the choir must remain till the end ; 

when the curate's turn comes, the choir goes out before 
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the sermon. There are more scandals among the clergy 
of the West End Churches than the rest of England 
put together ; and what is the reason ?" 

" I'm afraid I can't say." 

"The jealous, selfish, vain, and sleek incumbent 
mind ! A man comes up to work from the provinces ; 
lucky for him if he has friends in London. If he hasn't^ 
his Vicar takes very good care he shan't have. So 
jealous are many West End Vicars of their curates that 
they actually stand in the way of their making friends 
in the congregation. What is the result ? The poor 
man has nothing to do in his spare time, and acquires 
the whisky habit, or possibly passes his nights in an 
even less desirable way. By God I if I'd my way, I'd 
lynch some of those pious old humbugs !" 

" Stephen !" 

" Rupert ! That unctuous old scoimdrel Fatboy has 
to answer for the ruin and suicide of a man I knew. A 
cringing toady to the wealthy, he is a bully to his curates, 
and a tyrant to all those worn-out poor who come to 
him for help. I saw that poor boy when he came to 
London full of hopes and enthusiasms ; I saw him on his 
deathbed (God forgive him !), as I hope you may never 
see a man. So now you can imderstand why it is I 
won't have that old reptile pawing around me with his 
pious precepts and smiles of holy joy. He knows it : 
I have spoken words to him his vanity will never 
permit him to forget. Faugh ! The sight of the 
creature, the very thought of him is enough to make 
one sick," 

** Well, I'm not surprised, after what you have said. 
Must you really be going ?" 

" Yes, I'm afraid I must," said Henley, who had re- 
covered his habitual good-tempered smile. " Give my 
kindest regards to your aunt, and tell her that I'll come 
over to lunch some day, if she's good enough to ask me, 
and will drop me a line. Good-bye, Rupert." 
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" Good-bye, Stephen," said young Brett, grasping his 
friend warmly by the h^d. 

Rupert sat down mechanically at the table, wrapt in a 
shroud of thought. "Poor old Stephen ! he was in a rage," 
he mused ; suddenly raising his fist, he brought it down 
with a bang on the table. " The old devil I" he cried 
aloud— "the unctuous old devil 1" This is a blasphemous 



CHAPTER VI 

ON the afternoon of the interview recorded in the 
last chapter Rupert, faultlessly attired, sallied 
forth and walked gently down to his club in St. 
James's Street. There he discovered Bobby Peel 
occupjdng an easy-chair in the smoking-room, and 
doing his best to look like a blas6 man of the world. 
The good-natured little scandalmonger was pretending 
to read the paper, but in reality he was on the look-out 
for some crony with whom he might interchange the 
latest items of society gossip and scandal. Rupert was 
by no means fond of talking about the affairs of people 
who did not concern him, but Bobby, who would have 
talked scandal to a Buddhist hermit, or a policeman 
on duty in the Strand, welcomed his friend's arrival 
as a relief from the tedium of the afternoon. 

" Hallo, Rupert !" he began. " What do you think 
of the verdict ?" 

" What verdict, my fat young friend ?" 

" Where do you live ? Why, in the Rawnsley divorce 
case, of course." 

" I'm sorry to disappoint you, but I know little of 
Lady Rawnsley, and less of her troubles, but I should 
imagine that the verdict, if correct, has gone against 
Jermyn and her ladyship." 

" Right you are, my boy ; so it has. The decree nisi 
has been pronounced, and the whole affair is finished. 
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Friend Jermyn spent the night with her at some hotel 
at breezy Brighton, Rawnsley's detectives were on 
the watch, and the awful revelations which they made 
have settled the whole business. Papa Robinson is 
simply furious." 

" Well, I must say I consider that Jermyn has be- 
haved like a regular cad not to keep away from the little 
lady after the scandal of a year ago." 

*' Oh, she'll get over it all right. Old Robinson is a 
Crcesus, and all his family have married well, so it won't 
really very much matter. Society is quite tolerant, and 
she will have plenty of friends." 

*' No doubt she will, of a sort, but she'll want some 
cheek to get over it, even in this imcensorious age. In 
some ranks of society, considered less polite than otu: 
own, she would probably be described by an epithet 
more forcible than refimed." 

** You are a bit out of date, dear boy," said Bobby, 
tr3nng to assume the air of a sage. 

" Well, for all I know to the contrary, I may be. But, 
if what one hears from one's elders be true, there are 
people now received in society who would have got the 
very cold shoulder not many years ago." 

" People always did the same sort of things, only 
what is now done in the daylight by bad Edwardians 
was done in the dark by good Victorians." 

" Well, if public opinion has changed, then I think 
it's a jolly bad tibing. But I suppose it is difficult to 
obtain that notoriety which to some means success, 
unless one's sins are advertised." 

'* You ought to have been a parson, Rupert. Fancy 
talking of sins in this blessed and tolerant twentieth 
century !" 

" Good-bye, my hardened little rake," said Rupert, 
laughing. *' I must go to Aimt Louisa's now." 

" I dare say you'll meet Lady Dolly Kingston at your 
aunt's." 

\— 1. 
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Rupert intimated that such an event was by no 
means impossible. 

" Devilfeh fine woman. Lady Dolly !" said Bobby, 
crossing his legs and assuming the expression of a 
Regency libertine. 

" You forgot to say ' Egad !' " replied Rupert. 

*' You are a sarcastic old beast ; but, I say, Brettums, 
my son, Fawsett will have to slacken the pace a bit, or 
there will be trouble in that quarter." 

" Fawsett, the soldier-man ?" 

" Yes, that's the individual. Do you know what I 
heard ?" 

" No, I'm sure I don't, and, what's more, I haven't 
time to stop for it now. Au revoir; spare my char- 
acter for my father's sake." 

" Oh, you are all right. Your character is not sufil- 
ciently full-grown to be worth taking away." 

With a nod and a smile Rupert walked off from his 
friend, and, hailing a hansom, was soon at his aimt's, 
who lived in one of the roomy houses on the east side of 
Belgrave Square. On being ushered into the drawing- 
-room, he found Lady Trumpington engaged in con- 
versation with Stephen Henley's aversion. Prebendary 
Fatboy, a sleek, stout man with the rubicimd visage 
of a sanctimonious butcher. 

'* I think you and Rupert have met here before," said 
the Marchioness of Tnmipington, addressing her Vicar. 

" Oh yes, my dear Marchioness, we are almost old 
friends," replied Prebendary Fatboy. " I think, Mr. 
Brett, I saw you at church tiie Sunday before last." 

" Yes, Aimt Louisa asked me to go with her and look 
at the new decorations." 

" Rupert is rather a good judge in such matters," 
interposed the Marchioness. 

" I hope you approved of them, Mr. Brett ; they are 
something entirely new to London." 

'' Indeed !" said Rupert drily. " Well, I can't say 
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that I like them. The designs are not bad, but the 
colouring struck me as shockingly crude." 

" Ah, but you must remember, Mr. Brett, that our 
new decorations are not like ordinary frescoes ; they 
will defy the action of even the fogs and smoke of Lon- 
don — ^in fact, Mr. Tennison, who has designed them, 
tells me they are practically imperishable," said the 
Vicar pompously. 

" But is that really an uiunixed good ?" asked Rupert 
blandly. 

The Prebendary's fat red face fell about four holes 
at this, and his expression became so like that of a great 
overgrown baby, which has suddenly been deprived of 
its toy, that Rupert felt inclined to laugh. The Mar- 
chioness of Trumpington was afraid lest her nephew 
should say anything more, and hastily interposed : 

" I was much struck with your sermon the morning 
Rupert was with me," she said, with a charming smile 
which was most soothing to the cleric's ruffled vanity. 

" Well, my dear Lady Tnmipington, I must say I 
flatter myself that the idea of translating the word 
' death * by ' darkness ' was absolutely and entirely 
my own. I hope, Mr. Brett," continued the Preben- 
djuy, with an unctuous and indulgent smile (Rupert was 
Lord Maltby's son and heir), " that you found the 
sermon whidi I preached more to your liking than our 
new decorations ?" 

" I'm. afraid I don't listen much to sermons ; but I 
'have no doubt, from what Aunt Louisa said, that it was 
admirably suited to your congr^ation." 

" I always make my Sunday message a subject of 
careful preparation. Few people realize the difficulty 
of preaching week by week to such a rich and influ- 
ential congr^ation as assembles on Sunday morning in 
my church. We often have a dozen peers and over 
twenty Members of Parliament at the eleven o'clock 
service." 
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" Well, if you find it so hard, why don't you make 
one of the curates preach sometimes ?" said Rupert, 
with an innocent air. 

The Reverend Fatboy looked surprised at the young 
man's ignorance as to the respect which is due to a 
fashionable congregation, and vouchsafed the following 
explanation : 

"My dear Mr. Brett, that would never do. Why, 
people come from all over London to hear me, and it 
would certainly be most wrong to disappoint them. I 
once let a curate preach on Simday morning (I had been 
seized with a sudden indisposition), but it was a very 
great mistake. Several people considered themselves 
insulted, and wrote me letters of complaint. The truth 
is a congregation such as ours doesn't like being preached 
to by a curate." 

WTiat Rupert would have replied to this will remain 
for ever in doubt, for at what might be called the 
psychological moment another visitor was annoimced. 

The new arrival was none other than the Lady Dolly 
Kingston. Above the medium height, fair, handsome, 
and thoroughbred, she was a typical member of that 
section of society which spends its time on the brink of 
the precipice which overhangs an infraction of the 
Seventh Commandment — that society which plays 
bridge for high stakes, and dines in restaurants, and 
whose doings are chronicled in the columns of the daily 
and weekly press. Thirty-two years of age, she was 
still a very attractive woman, with a perfect figure and 
a beautiful skin. She was vivacious without loss of 
dignity, famiUar, yet with no touch of vulgarity. Every 
tone of her voice, every movement of her hands, each 
pose of her head, proclaimed her the Duke's daughter - 
that she was. Her husband, Sir Charles Kingston, was 
a man whose habits were loose, but whose condition 
after diimer was only too often the reverse. Can it be 
wondered at that Lady Dolly, married at nineteen to such 
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a man, found herself at thirty*two with a taste for 
exciting pleasures, and a mind seared by that world in 
which for so long she had lived. 

Lady Dorothy, on entering the room, first shook 
hands with the Marchioness, whom she kissed with a 
charming grace. Prebendary Fatboy and Rupert then 
proceeded to make their salaams, which are due to a 
reigning beauty. She flattered them both with her 
eyes, and pressed Rupert's hand with a half-tender 
friendliness. The latter, boylike, was immensely pleased 
at what he considered a mark of attention from this 
beautiful woman of the world. 

The Vicar soon took his departure, much to the relief 
of young Rupert Brett, who had not forgotten Henley's 
remarks. 

" Thank goodness that old cad's gone !" he said, when 
he found himself alone with the Marchioness and Lady 
DoUy. 

" My dear Rupert !" said his aunt reproachfully. 

"Well, that's what he is. Did you hear what he 
said about his congregation not liking to be preached to 
by curates ?" 

"Society is responsible for manufacturing such 
people, so the only thing it can do is to tolerate them," 
remarked Lady Dolly cynically. 

" But the Rrebendary is a most spiritual man," said 
Lady Trumpington, a little annoyed to hear her pet 
cleric abused. 

"Say spirituous, my dear atmt, and we'll believe 
you." 

"Now, Rupert, you're getting scurrilous; you 
mustn't abuse my poor dear Vicar any more." 

'"And, after aJl, if he fills his church and makes a 
good living, what ebe can matter to him ? No one with 
a grain of sense imagines that the clergy believe what 
they preach," said Lady Dolly. 

" There I differ from you," said Rupert. " Belief 
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in anything to a large extent dep«ids on an effort of 
the will ; when your career depends on your faith, to 
believe is not very hard. But, putting aside for the 
moment these time-serving incumbents and toadies, 
you will find in the ranks of the clergy many men whose 
faith is sincere, and who sacrifice themselves to their 
work." 

" Quite so," said Lady Trumpington. " By the way, 
how is Mr. Henley ? Why didn't you bring him here ?" 

" He had to get back to Grinford ; but he said if 
you'd drop him a line he'd come and limch with you 
soon. I expect he's afraid to see you after the step he's 
persuaded me to take." 

" What step, Rupert ? You are not going into a 
monastery or on the stage, or about to do ans^thing 
foolish, I hope." 

" Worse than foolish, aunt ; I'm going to join the 
working classes, and be one of the people." 

" With a very large P," laughed Lady Dolly. 

At this moment Captain Fawsett, a handsome yoimg 
Guardsman, was announced. With more inches than 
intellect, and better manners than morals, he was a good 
average specimen of the caste to which he belonged. 

" Ah, Captain Fawsett !" said the Marchioness, " you 
are just in time to prevent my nephew from going to 
the dogs." 

" The Isle of Dogs," added Lady Dolly. 

*' I'm delighted to help you, I'm sure ; but how's he 
going to do it ?" 

" He says he's going to join the working classes," said 
Lady Trumpington. 

" What an uncomfortable way of going to the dogs 1" 
commented Fawsett. 

" Well, how would you do it, Herbert ?" said Lady 
Dolly. 

" Oh, people don't go to the dogs nowadays ; it's 
far too much trouble. The bow-wows will come to one 
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if one goes the right way about it. But what are you 
really going to do, Brett ? I must be very stupid, for 
I'm still quite in the dark." 

" Well, I'm going to do exactly what my aunt saj^s — 
become a working man for a couple of years. The 
wealth of the world is getting into the hands of too few 

people " 

" There I quite agree with you," interrupted Fawsett. 

" And these people are losing touch with the workers 

who produce it," continued Rupert, smiling. " My idea 

is to get into thorough touch with these workers by 

becoming one of them for a time." 

'* What an odd idea 1" said Fawsett. 

" I expect you'll end by becoming an agitator or an 
anarchist, or an independent labourer, or something of 
that kind," said Lady Dolly vaguely. '* I suppose 
you'll be great friends with a certain good Countess." 

" Well, I don't think it's a laughing matter," said the 
Marchioness severely. " I think you are acting very 
foolishly, Rupert, and I wonder your father, a sensible 
man, allows such proceedings." 

" Now, Aimt Louisa, don't be cross. It is because 
father is sensible that he lets me work out my own 
salvation, or the opposite, in my own way." 

" Oh, I expect Brett will find a couple of weeks 
enough in which to study the great unwashed. Then 
he'll return to this wicked world of ours like a sort of 
prodigal son," said Fawsett. 

" Well, I hope we shall all be in town when he does, 
to share the fatted calf," laughed Lady Dolly. 

" You don't know Rupert as well as I do," sighed 
Lady Trumpington. "But there, he always was a 
queer sort of a boy." 

" A bit off the trolly, as the Americans say," laughed 
Rupert. 

" I expect you'll have us all guillotined, Mr. Brett," 
said Lady Dolly. 
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" Certainly not ; you'll be popped into lethal cham- 
bers," laughed Rupert. " I'm all for humane treat- 
ment." 

" Like the lost dogs at Battersea," interposed Fawsett. 

" How brutal of you, Mr. Brett ! I should much 
prefer the guillotine. I wa§ going to have a lot of 
miniatures painted of m3rself . They would be worth a 
lot of money in the twenty-first century. No curiosity- 
shop would have been complete without a portrait of 
* The beautiful Lady Dorothy Kingston, guillotined in 
the English Revolution '; but to be snuffed out in a lost 
dogs' home is too dreadful ; there isn't an atom of ro- 
mance about it." 

" Well, what do you say to a game of bridge ?" in- 
quired the Marchioness in a businesslike tone. ** I for 
one don't mean to worry about Rupert's revolution till 
it comes." 

They all agreed to play bridge. Lady Trumpington 
gave instructions that she was to be at home to no one. 

" Rather like fiddling with Rome blazing in the 
distance, isn't it ?" asked Fawsett, with the air of some 
one who is making a clever remark. 

'* There are many worse things than bridge," replied 
Rupert. 

" Subject for historic oleograph — * Bridge on the 
Bridge of Sighs,' " said Fawsett. 

They cut : the Marchioness of Trumpington and 
Captain Fawsett against Lady Dolly and Mr. Brett. 

'* What points do you play ?" inquired the last- 
named. 

** Five pounds a hundred, as a rule," said Lady 
Trumpington. ** Will that suit you, or shall we make it 
ten ?" 

'* It's quite enough for me, thanks," said Rupert. 
" By Jove, aunt ! I'd no idea you were such a sports- 
man. I'm glad I brought my cheque-book with me." 

" I've been very unlucky at bridge ever since I began 
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to play. I'm having lessons with Miss Weston now. 
She tells me my luck is bound to turn sooner or later," 
said the Marchioness. 

" Let's hope it will turn to-day," said Fawsett. 

" I always hope it will, but it never does. Waiting 
for the turn of the tide is rather expensive work," re- 
plied Lady Trumpington with a comical sigh. 

" If I were you, Aunt Louisa, I should play ten 
shillings a hundred till it does," said the practical 
nephew. 

They sat down to play. The Marchioness cut the 
three of diamonds and dealt. Acting on a peculiar 
but Uttle known principle, that if one has a poor hand 
one's partner must have a good one, she went what she 
termed a defensive heart ; her trumps were the queen, 
knave, seven, and five of that suit. Lady Dolly, with 
five hearts and three aces, doubled ; the result was dis- 
astrous to the Marchioness and the military. 

" I had four hearts and four diamonds," explained 
Lady Trumpington to her partner in the post-mortem 
which followed. " I was so afraid you'd give me a black 
suit." 

" Quite right, quite right," said Fawsett, good- 
naturedly. ** I'd nothing for you but six little clubs." 

The cards were cut again. Lady Dolly proceeded to 
deal, and the game went merrily along. In the end the 
rubber went to Rupert, and his partner by two hundred 
and forty-odd points. 

" I'm awfully sorry I hold such wretched cards," 
said Lady Trumpington to her partner in tone of 
plaintive protest against fate. " Perhaps I'd better 
play with Rupert now ?" 

'* Certainly not," replied the Captain gallantly. 
" Luck's bound to turn ; let's pull ourselves together 
and give these pros a real good beating." 

Lady Dolly and Rupert, by making imwise declara- 
tions, did their best to lose ; it was of no avail. Fawsett 
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went what he called a sporting no-trumper, and was 
four tricks down ; the second rubber went the same way 
as the first. Realizing that the fickle goddess was not 
entirely responsible for the misfortunes of the mar- 
chioness, Rupert gave a meaning glance at his partner, 
who said that she had to be home early for dinner, 
and rose to go. 

Lady Trumpington coimted out twenty-seven pounds, 
with the expression of a somewhat reluctant martyr. 
Lady Dolly, after writing down her score in a little book, 
placed the money carefully in her satchel, and proceeded 
to make her adieux. 

" Can I put you down anywhere, Herbert ?" she in- 
quired of Fawsett. 

" Thanks ; it would be kind of you," replied the 
latter. 

" Now, do make it a guillotine," said Lady Dolly, as 
she was leaving. 

" Well, perhaps if no principle is involved, I may," 
said Rupert, with a smile and a ceremonious bow. 

" I don't think young married women ought to call 
men by their Christian names unless they're relations," 
said the Marchioness, with some severity, when she and 
Rupert were left alone. 

" It's very commonly done nowadays, especially by 
the hunting and racing set." 

" WeU, then, it oughtn't to be—in fact, it's hardly 
proper. Did you notice what awful cards I held, 
Rupert ?" 

" Shocking !" said the latter, carefully repressing a 
smile. 

" What would you advise me to do ?" inquired Lady 
Trumpington anxiously. 

" Keep on with your lessons, but give over playing 
for the rest of the season. It will give your luck time 
to turn." 

" Really, I think I will. Must you go ? Well 
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good-bye. If you make up your mind to be foolish, I 
know there's no stopping you ; but come and see me 
again before you become a plumber, or whatever 
it is." 

" Right you are. Aunt Louisa," said Rupert, kissing 
her affectionately. 

" It isn't so much that I mind losing the money, but 
it is so annoying to always be beaten," said the Mar- 
chioness, harking back to bridge. 

" Take my advice, and all will be well," said Rupert 
as he left. 

As he strolled back to Arlington Street he went over 
in his mind the events of the afternoon. 

" Aunt Louisa's a very good sort, but she will never 
play bridge," he reflected. "By Jove! I hope my 
efforts as an engineer will be a bit more successful." 

The future remains to be seen ; the game of ,Ufe like 
bridge, depends to some extent on chance, but it is 
the best players who win in the end. 



CHAPTER VII 

ON the following Wednesday Rupert made pre- 
parations to go down to Grinford. Lord Maltby, 
by this time entirely reconciled to the plans of 
his son, had, with the latter's assistance, selected a 
well-known engineering establishment in the North, 
where his boy would be able to work under up-to-date 
and favourable conditions. All talk of backing out 
was now entirely at an end, and his lordship himself 
would have been most disappointed if such a decision 
had been taken. It was arranged his son should go 
straight to work on leaving Stephen Henley's. 

"By Jove! Rupert," he exclaimed, "if I were a 
young man again, I'd go and work up at Clumbershaw 
with you." 
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" It couldn't be managed, dad. For one thing I 
should have to stay behind and take your place in the 
Cabinet ; a devil of a mess I should make of things, too." 

" At all events, I'm coming down to spend the day 
with you on Saturday. Tell Henley to get the slums of 
Grinford into thorough working order as I am expecting 
to be thrilled ; but I mustn't keep you, * the wind sits 
in the shoulder of your sail, and you are stayed for.* 
Good-bye for the present, old chap." 

** Good-bye, father," said Rupert, getting into the 
car. '* Don't forget to wear old clothes and a bowler 
on Saturday when you come." 

After a little preliminary snorting the motor got under 
way, and with the " chow ! chow !" of the horn as they 
turned down Piccadilly, Rupert Brett felt that at last 
he was fairly started on the serious business of life. 

Thursday was spent quietly at Grinford. On Friday, 
however, tiiey paid a visit to the Qoveniment arsenal 
at Woolwich. Lord Maltby's position assured his son 
of a cordial reception. Everything, from the Nasmyth 
hammer downwards, was visited and inspected. Rupert, 
however, evinced more interest in the men than the 
machinery, and had several conversations with the 
workers on different technical points in which he was 
interested. He did his best to try and realize that in 
less than a month he would be dressed like the men 
he saw around him and engaged in learning to perform 
similar tasks. 

At length, after a long and tiring day, he said good-bye 
to the ofl&cials who had been showing him round, and 
went back to the vicarage at Grinford. 

That afternoon, bis curates being otherwise engaged, 
Henley was alone at the evening service. Rupert 
volunteered to read the lessons, and was accommodated 
with a cassock, surplice, and Cambridge B.A. hood. 
The church was somewhat dark, and only two or three 
old people were present. Rupert, who had often read 
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the lessons in the college chapel at Trinity, felt no ner- 
vousness, and began in clear and audible tones. The 
first lesson was from Deuteronomy, and all went well 
till the word " carcases " occurred. Rupert's critical 
knowledge of the Old Testament was just sufl&cient to 
be dangerous, and he felt a little bit puzzled as to what 
an " earcase " might be. As he read on it struck him 
that it was most likely a little box, containing texts from 
the Law of Moses, such as pious Jews wore on their 
foreheads in post-captivity times ; another proof, 
thought Rupert, of the late origin of this particular 
book. Just as he was congratulating himself on his 
acuteness, the word " carcases " appeared. He realized 
at once his fatal mistake and shrivelled up behind the 
lectern, hTsie a spider that steps on a red-hot iron plate ; 
a black speck had converted the first c of carcases 
into e. 

Returning to his place after the lesson, he glanced 
sharply at his friend. The latter went on with the 
service with an expression of absolute innocence, so 
Rupert imagined his mistake unnoticed. 

They had dinner together at seven, for the Vicar was 
often busy at night with clubs and various meetings, 
which form so large a part of the work of the present 
day parish clergjnnan. The dinner was very simple, 
consisting of soup, fish, chicken, and a sweet. Presently 
the fowl was placed upon the table, for, as Henley used 
to say, " When one only has two or three courses one 
likes to help oneself." The Vicar picked up the carving 
knife and fork, paused a moment, then asked in bland 
and gentle tones : 

" May I dissect this ' earcase ' of a chicken for your 
benefit, Rupert ?" 

** Of course you may, confound you," said Rupert, 
laughing and turning red. " I thought you didn't hear 
my mistake. Didn't I make a fool of myself ?" 

** My dear boy, it was quite delicious ; besides the 
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English language is now enriched and adorned with a 
new and noble word." 

" Well, if you value my friendship in the least, let 
me never hear that word again ; it makes me feel per- 
fectly sick only to think about it. By the way," said 
Rupert, turning the subject, " do you often have burials 
in the churchyard ? I noticed you were having one 
there this afternoon, when I came back from Woolwich." 

" Very seldom, I'm glad to say ; we use the cemetery 
as a rule." 

*' Then why do you occasionally use the churchyard ?" 

" When anybody who possesses a family vault, and 
wishes to be buried in it, is gathered to his fathers, a 
burial takes place beneath my windows. Sometimes 
people are brought hundreds of miles, but on this occa- 
sion the 'earcase' only came over from Wimbledon. 
You'll be able to ' nose it in the lobby/ " added Henley, 
with a smile. 

" Now, look here," b^an Rupert, jumping up, but 
the appearance of the servant prevented violence for 
the time being, and he had to be content with shaking 
his fist at Henley when the sedate-looking servant 
turned his back. 

After dinner they went to see round the Men's Club 
and Gymnasium, which Rupert duly admired. They 
then looked in at the choir practice, and woimd up the 
evening at a temperance entertainment, where Henley 
made a short and cheerful speech. The heir to a peer- 
age was much impressed by the good spirits and happi- 
ness of those whose only heritage was a life of labour, 
and also by the varied nature of the duties of a parish 
priest. 

" To be a modem clerg5mian one ought really to be an 
Admirable Crichton," he remarked, when they had 
come in and settled themselves down to a comfortable 
smoke. 

" That's just what my colleagues are," said Henley, 
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puflSng away at his pipe ; " they're Admirable Crichtons. 
I'm not quite up to date ; I can't do all the tricks. But, 
joking apart, they are excellent fellows." 

" So are you, Stephen, old chap," said Rupert affec- 
tionately, " but you mustn't be so terribly cynical." 

" Am I ?" 

" Yes, I think so ; but you're such a curious mixture 
I can't make you out. You're alwa)^ saying satirical 
things in a good-natured way." 

" Well, I'll try and be better in future." 

*' No, I don't want you to alter a scrap. It was 
beastly cheek of me to say anything. But you are such 
a puzzle sometimes." 

" Do not try to read the riddle of the Sphinx," said 
Henley laughing. 

They then settled down to a good long talk about 
Rupert's plans and the works at Clumbershaw, where 
it was settled he was going. At half-past twelve they 
went to bed, well satisfied with the progress of their 
scheme. 

Next morning they were down to breakfast at eight, 
and Henley announced that he was going to have a day 
ofif. 

" I am leaving all the serious work to my partners, 
and intend to spend the day as a sort of free-lance, 
trotting Lord Maltby and yourself round the slums," 
he remarked. 

" I do hope father won't come down here in a frock 
coat ; I told him to wear a bowler and short coat, but it's 
quite likely he'll forget." 

" Never mind, we'll put his topper under the tap and 
then brush it the wrong way. He'll be taken for a 
doctor then." 

" What fun ! We'll soon make the old chap look seedy 
enough for anything. He won't like it, but it's got to 
be done," said Rupert with firm severity. 

Somewhat to his son's disappointment. Lord Maltby 
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turned up at half-past ten in an old brown suit and a 
cap of a fearful and wonderful pattern. 

" Good heavens, dad, where did you get that rig-out ? 
With that burglar's cap on it's a wonder you got here 
without being run in !" 

" I had some difficulty about these things," said Lord 
Maltby m3^teriously, " but I think they are just about 
right," he continued with an air of self-satisfaction. 

" Well, if you don't get locked up to-day you ought 
to," said Rupert, walking round and examining his 
father. " For goodness' sake leave that gold watch 
behind, no self-respecting copper would ever believe 
it belonged to you. Mind you keep close to me or 
there'll be another Beck case. If I have to appear in 
court, and say you're my father, I swear I won't own 
you ; then naost likely you'll be himg," he concluded 
viciously. 

" Oh, never mind, I shouldn't be the first man hung 
by mistake," said Lord Maltby, who was far too pleased 
with his get-up to mind a little chaflE. 

" Well, Stephen, have your spoons locked up. I'm 
certain father will pinch them if he gets a chance, and 
I should hate it to be said that he'd bagged your plate 
when I was with you as your guest." 

" Shall we make a start ?" asked Henley, laughing. 

*' By all means," said Lord Maltby. 

" I guess your people will hide their valuables, if 
they have any, when they see us," said the undutiful 
son. 

They made a general survey of the parish and its 
institutions for about an hour. Then Henley asked 
Lord Maltby if he would like to go into any of the houses. 

" I should like to very much," said the latter. 

Slovenly-dressed women, armed with jugs and cans, 
were trolloping to and from the public houses as the 
little party made its way down to Gay Street ; others 
stood gossiping at doorways or shouting remarks to 
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friends across the road. It being Saturday, children with 
dirty faces and sticky-looking mouths were playing 
around. 

" We'll go and see Mrs. Clancy first ; she's rather a 
character," said the Vicar, knocking at almost the only 
door in the street that was closed. There was no reply. 
Henley knocked again. An upper window was opened, 
and an untidy head appeared cautiously. 

" You can't come in, sir," said the owner of the head. 

" She's seen you, dad," whispered Rupert. 

The good lady was finally prevailed upon to open the 
door, which she did in a surreptitious sort of fashion. 
^When they were inside, she closed it with a bang, locked 
it, and politely invited the party to go upstairs. 

" It's as much as my life's worth to go outside, sir," 
she explained, " my son's waiting roimd the comer for 
me with a knife." 

" I'll give him knife," said the Vicar ; " but come, tell 
us all about it." 

Mrs. Clancy was relieving her feelings with a very 
long-winded and voluble account of the incidents which 
had led up to her present unpleasant position, when her 
story was interrupted by an awful noise in the street 
below. 

Henley jumped up and went to the window, where a 
sad sight — ^unfortunately, by no means uncommon in 
the poorer parts of our great cities — ^met his gaze: 
two women in the street below were letting down their 
hair, as the custom is, preparatory to fighting. The 
Vicar picked up his hat, and, after telling his friends to 
remain where they were, ran out into the street. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Clancy produced an empty water-jug, 
and diving down into it produced a large tuft of woman's 
hair. 

" Do you see that ?" she asked, holding the tresses up 
before the peer's astonished eyes. 

" Do you see that ?" she repeated dramatically. 
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" Why, yes, my good woman, what is it for ?" replied 
his lordship. 

" What is it for !" repeated Mrs. Clancy, with con- 
summate scorn. " Do you see that big woman there, 
the one Mr. Henley's taUdng to ?" 

" Yes, yes." 

" That's Mrs. Connor." A pause. 

** Indeed I" said Lord Maltby, feeling he was expected 
to say something. 

" Mrs. Connor pulled that there 'air out of me 'ead 
last Easter Monday, and I'm keeping it for a witness 
agen her," said Mrs. Clancy, in a fierce crescendo. 

Lord Maltby gasped and remained silent. He felt 
that he was in a world of which he knew nothing, a strange 
world separated by untold abysses from that in which 
till now he had Uved and moved. 

In the meantime Henley had descended into the road, 
and was busy attempting to reconcile the combatants. 
The whole street was keenly interested in his efforts, 
which seemed to meet with Uttle success. 

*' It ain't no use ; she's bit a piece out a' my arm," said 
Mrs. Connor, a stem-looking, heavy-jawed, fighting 
woman. 

** Is that true, Mrs. Braid ?" asked Henley sharply. 

" Yes, it is," said the other combatant defiantly. 

" Well, then, you're a bad woman, and you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself." 

By this time the doors and upstairs windows were 
filled with people, like the stalls and boxes of a theatre. 
Henley, realizing that words were useless, adopted a 
heroic course ; he took Mrs. Braid by the shoulders and 
ran her by main force up an entry, and held her there. 

" I won't have that woman in my passage," said a 
man who was standing there watching the proceedings, 
somewhat surprised at the turn matters had taken. 

" For Heaven's sake, be quiet," said the Vicar, and 
the objecting passage-owner subsided. 
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Public opinion now flowed strongly in favour of the 
parson, and Mrs. Connor was led away, and induced tg 
put up her hair by firm but sympathizing friends. 

In half an hour the street had resumed its normal 
aspect, and Henley summoned his friends to continue 
their round. 

" I don't know what's happened to yoimg Clancy and 
his knife, but his mother is quite able to look after 
herself," he remarked, as they walked down the street. 

After lunch Lord Maltby expressed himself anxious 
to see something more of slum-life, so the Vicar took 
his friends for another little tour in the parish. 

" There's a tramps' lodging-house in Day Street I 
should rather like you to see," said Henley as they left 
the Vicarage. On the way there Lord Maltby was 
somewhat taken aback to see a woman rush out of a 
door, administer siunmary justice to an offending child, 
and dash in again to continue her work. 

" A woman of character," remarked Rupert. 

In Day Street they met a ragged-looking woman, 
bleeding at the moutii, and running down the street. 
As she ran the poor creature was spluttering out, " I'll 
have the law of him ! I'll have the law of him 1" 

" Has your husband been beating you again, Mrs. 
Tutty ?" inquired the Vicar. 

The woman gave no reply, and held her course. 

" Why does God Almighty allow such blackguards to 
exist ?" said Henley ; " but come along with me to the 
lodging-house. You shall see the man for yourselves." 

They entered the house. Three or four men were 
seated, talking and smoking, Tutty among the number. 

For the first time in his life Rupert saw his friend in 
a towering rage. 

" Now, Tutty, I want to have a word with you," said 
the Vicar. 

" If it's about my wife, you'd better come into the 
yard," said Tutty, looking uncomfortable. 
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" Oh, that's what you want, is it ?" said Henley, be- 
ginning to take off h^ coat. 

" Oh no, sir, not that, sir !'* said Tutty, looking at 
Henley's athletic and well-knit figure. 

" WeU, then, I'U talk to you here, and I'U tell you 
what you are. You're a cowardly skunk to knock your 
wife about ; you're a blackguardly bully, you're a damn- 
able scoundrel !" Here words failed the Vicar, and he 
took Tutty by the shoulders and shook him till his 
teeth rattled, just as one shakes a naughty child. 

" Now, listen to me," said Henley to the other lodgers; 
** next time this man kicks his wife about will you fellows 
take him and hold his head imder the tap in the yard ?** 

They promised to do so. 

** I doubt if they will," said the Vicar when they got 
outside. " The poor of London have strong ideas on 
the subject of a husband's rights." 

They got back to the vicarage without further inci- 
dent ; Henley, looking pale and tired (as well he might), 
went straight to his room, and left father and son to a 
Ute-d-tUe tea and a chat. 

Lord Maltby left for Arlington Street at six o'clock, 
after thanking his host most warmly for what he termed 
his '* adventurous day." 

During dinner they talked of Clumbershaw, and then 
on indifferent topics ; but when the meal was finished 
and they were left together to smoke, Rupert began to 
discuss the incidents of the day. 

" Never tell me again that you're nothing but a 
talker," he remarked. 

" Perhaps to-day your presence spurred me on ; as 
a rule my desire for action fades away into meditation." 

" Father wanted something thrilling, and he got it." 

" I expect he'll imagine I paid all the scamps to give 
him a show," said Henley, laughing. 

"It looked like it. They'll have to call you the 
fighting parson." 
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'* Ansrthing but that, Rupert. It sounds like a 
music-hall sketch. Now I come to think of it, I rather 
feel as if I had been giving a performance. I can see 
myself on a highly coloured poster sending the rufl&ans 
of London toppling over like ninepins." 

" I should be proud to have done as you did to-day." 

** It wasn't a great performance ; you'll do much 
better. What you have seen to-day is not myself ; it 
was Stephen Henley playing the part of a man of 
action. Several things combined to make me give the 
performance. For one thing, I had an audience which, 
with the exception of your father and yourself, was not 
altogether friendly ; again, my future influence in Day 
Street hung upon my ability to deal with the situation ; 
but, after all, the whole thing was utterly distasteful 
to me." 

" Well, what about Tutty ?" 

" Why, what an ass I was to lose my temper I But it 
made me furious to see the man sitting and smoking 
calmly with his friends, and that poor woman screaming 
down the street. I go to teach a scoundrel self-control, 
and am an object-lesson of the reverse. Tutty loses his 
temper and beats his wife; I lose my temper, use 
strong language to Tutty, and end by shaking him. 
Allowing for training, opportunity, and position in 
society, where is the difference between us ? My dear 
Rupert, we're all pretty much alike. In Tutty's class 
a blackguard beats his wife ; in ours he mostly draws 
the line at stinging words. In both is the desire to 
hurt — that is the same — and the will is everything." 

" Now, look here, Stephen, nothing will ever persuade 
me you didn't behave awfully well ; and now I'U say 
good night, for you've got to be up early to-morrow." 

" So I have. Good night, and don't dream of the 
blood-curdling adventures of a parson whose brains are 
in his fists." 
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CHAPTER VIII 



THE following Sunday night after supper Henley 
told the embryo engineer that he would have to 
go and buy an entirely new outfit. 

" I don't quite see the necessity," the latter remarked. 
" Won't some of my old clothes do all right ?" 

" No ; they are no good for Clumbershaw," insisted 
the Vicar. " You have lived in luicury all your life, and 
everything you have would be out of keeping with your 
new life." 

" You talk as if I were a sort of Marquis of Anglesea." 

" Well, so you are to a working-man ; so the sooner 
you get fitted up suitably the better. The necessities 
of Mayfair are the luxuries of Kensington ; but they 
won't do for Clumbershaw. So away go the gold-backed 
brushes with their ruby initials, and out come the 
wooden backs and stiff brown bristles." 

" Perhaps you would like me to dye myself blue, like 
an ancient Briton." 

" You're not old enough for that yet ; but unless you 
wish to be conspicuous, you must put your gold-backed 
brushes away, to quote my own metaphor." 

The result of this conversation was that Rupert went 
to a firm of City outfitters and bought what he called 
his " trousseau." Such things as overalls and so forth 
he decided to purchase in the North. 

On the eventful Wednesday morning the sun rose 
early. Henley and his friend, following such an ex- 
cellent example, did the same. An early train was 
caught for Waterloo, where they arrived in company 
with junior clerks and office-boys whose work calls them 
early to the City. The younger was full of bright hopes 
for the future ; the elder was wrapped in the pale shroud 
of the past. Rupert's mind was full of Clumbershaw, 
of workmen and engineering ; Henley's of the gay boy- 
hood his friend was leaving behind for ever. 
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As they crossed the bridge in a hansom the Thames 
lay twinkling in the sunlight, the steamboats ploughing 
out a glittering trail. This was the Thames, thought 
Henley, of grim reality and suicides, of commerce and 
of toil ; the sight of it was soothing to his melancholy 
frame of mind. 

" The Thames begins to take Ufe seriously about here, 
doesn't he ?" asked the Vicar. 

" I'm afraid I don't quite follow you." 

" * Alas, that spring should vanish with the rose 1 

That youth's sweet scented manuscript should close !' '' 

quoted Henley. " When the Thames enters London he 
closes the volume of his youth ; he ceases to be the old 
fellow of Eton, and, like a grown man, puts away his 
childhood, and begins a second and more serious tome. 
If he had always stayed a boy he could never have built 
this great Babylon upon his banks and filled it and fur- 
nished it with the splendour and plenty of the whole 
wide world. He loses his boyish grace and lightness of 
heart, but he gains a manly beauty ; great ships sail on 
his bosom ; he becomes a builder of empires, a bene- 
factor of mankind." 

Rupert understood, and was silent ; to grip his friend's 
arm was the only answer he gave. 

Lord Maltby was at King's Cross to see them start for 
the North. Henley had arrsmged to go with Rupert and 
get him settled into his rooms, much to the latter's 
satisfaction, as a long and solitary railway journey is a 
rather tedious business. After the usual fuss of look- 
ing after luggage, bu5nng tickets, and so forth, they 
took up their positions in the third-class limcheon-car. 
After a brief farewell the train moved quietly out of the 
great station, and was soon thundering along its path- 
way to the North. Horses and sheep dashed away at 
the approach of the roaring monster. Church towers, 
grey with eld, gazed calmly forth from the tender 
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embrace of ancient trees — ^towers which may have looked 
upon that solemn procession which bore the great 
Plantagenet Queen to her last resting-place, towers 
that saw the coaches of yesterday, and which, perhaps, 
will see the strange fl3nng cars of some unknown to- 
morrow. In many places the hay was not yet in, and 
the workers were busy in the fields. Passengers in the 
train gazed idly upon these as on inhabitants of some 
remote, prehistoric world. The labourers in their 
turn looked up from their work, and wondered what 
strange race was in those cars rushing up and down the 
line to and from the great wicked golden city of London. 

Our two travellers, who had spent much of their life 
in the country, enjoyed such glimpses of rural life as 
they obtained from the railway-carriage window. 
Presently limch was served — quite excellent for the 
price, they agreed — and with coffee and a smoke to 
follow, the time slipped pleasantly by till the train 
rolled smoothly into the great dingy station at Leeds. 
There they had to change and wait for about an hour 
before the train left for Clumbershaw. 

The latter part of the journey was less enjoyable than 
the previous portion, as they stopped at nearly every 
station, and the compartment in which they sat was far 
from luxurious. There was, none the less, much of 
interest for Rupert in the great mining and manufactur- 
ing towns and villages at which from time to time they 
paused. He had, too, an opportimity of observing at 
close ^quarters specimens of the people among whom he 
was about to live. 

They reached their destination about four in the 
afternoon, and drove at once to Rupert's lodgings in 
Brown Mare Lane. On the recommendation of the 
manager of the works Rupert had arranged to take up 
bis abode with a turner at the works and his wife. They 
found Mrs. Johnson — for such was the latter's name — 
waiting them with a kindly welcome and a cup of 
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most acceptable tea. The manager, knowing he was 
dealing with a man who could be trusted, had in strict 
confidence given Johnson to understand that his lodger 
was a person of importance, who must be carefully 
looked after. Rupert never knew of this, and, to his 
landlord's credit, it may be said no word of the manager's 
conversation was ever breathed by him. His wife had 
been in service, and though childless, was a large-hearted, 
motherly woman. Henley looked at her, and was 
satisfied; he felt that she would do her best for his 
friend, even without the knowledge that he was the son 
of the great statesman, and the heir to a peerage and 
eighty thousand a year. 

Rupert had the two front rooms of the house ; his 
sitting-room was on the right of the passage which, 
formed the entrance-hall. It was a bright enough 
room, if small, and the little bow window gave it 
plenty of light. In the centre was a fair-sized dining- 
table, and the remainder of the furniture, with one ex- 
ception, consisted of a horse-hair covered easy-chair and 
sofa, three straight-backed chairs, and a plant-stand in 
the window. The exception was a walnut-cased piano, 
to which Mrs. Johnson pointed with no little pride, as 
paid for out of her savings from the profits accruing 
from the sojourn of a previous lodger. 

The bedroom above the sitting-room was rather 
larger, extending as it did across the whole front of the 
house. It was furnished as simply as the room below, 
but the iron bedstead, the smart linoleum on the floor, 
and the brightly-flowered wall-paper gave it a highly 
welcome air of freshness and cleanliness. Rupert decided 
that with a writing-table in the window he would be 
comfortable and well fixed up. 

After giving instructions for a substantial meal at 
half-past six they sallied forth to stretch their legs and 
try to find a writing-table. They found the furniture- 
shop to which Mrs. Johnson had recommended them 
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with little difficulty, and soon selected the table they 
required, a sort of miniature Marble Arch in oak, with 
plenty of drawers and a plain leather-covered top. 

After strolling about for a few minutes longer they 
returned to 29, Brown Mare Lane, and foimd an ex- 
cellent tea awaiting them. The good landlady had 
made a determined effort to provide a substantial and 
satisfactory meal, and her efforts were rewarded with 
entire success. 

" From the looks of them, I should say they was used 
to late dinner," said Mrs. Johnson to her husband, as 
she dished up the fish and sausages. " I wasn't in service 
for twelve years without knowing a gentleman when 
I see one," she added, with a look of good-humoured 
shrewdness. 

Her better half, remembering his conversation with 
the Manager, remained silent. 

*' You know more about Mr. Brett than you want 
to tell me," continued his wife, with a woman's curiosity. 

" Pr'aps I do and pr'aps I don't. But what I say is 
this, Eliza : a yoimg man comes here to lodge with us 
and pa5^ well for our rooms ; he says he wants to be a 
working man; well, if he wants to be, let him, that's 
what I say." 

Mrs. Johnson's intuition gave her a small insight into 
the situation, and she ceased to trouble her husband 
with further questions. 

The lodgers enjoyed their fish and sausages, and 
finished up the meal with hot buttered tea-cakes and 
jam. After the tea-things were cleared away they settled 
themselves for a smoke and a chat. 

" I don't know what one wants with so much food," 
began Rupert, " I've enjoyed my tea far more than if 
I'd been having dinner at home." 

*'.You enjoyed the novelty, but please don't flatter 
yourself on being abstemious ; you've eaten enough to 
kill many men." 
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" But you must admit that high tea is a much simpler 
meal than dimier." 

" Of course it is, but in the glorified form in which 
we have had it to-night it is a trifle indigestible. To 
tackle hot buttered cakes with impunity one should be 
in pretty good form. You'll be all right, however, as 
your digestion resembles that of an ostrich, and you will 
have plenty of manual labour to keep it in order. 

*' It does seem funny to be sitting smoking in this 
little front room. I feel somehow as if I were in a dream 
or had lost my identity." 

" Well, yes, it must seem strange to you, but it seems 
quite familiar to me. It is a little small, perhaps, but 
it is very much like the sitting-room I had in my curate 
days." 

" Do you think I shall settle down and be happy here ?" 

" Of course you will. Hard physical labour always 
gives happiness to a man whose health is good and 
whose cares and responsibilities are non-existent ; you 
wiU be too tired to be worried or unhappy." 

" I hope the men won't call me a * swell,' and laugh 
at my first attempts to do my work." 

" You've only got to work hard and behave in a quiet 
and friendly manner to win their respect, and perhaps 
even their affection, but for heaven's sake be yourself 
and don't try and act the part of a working man, or 
you'll come most hopelessly to grief. After all, lots of 
decent and refined young fellows try to learn engineering 
in the same way as yourself, even if they have not the 
same object in view. 

" Do you think I shall make friends among them ?" 

** I hope so, but don't be in too great a hurry. In 
time, no doubt, you will find lots of them whose friend- 
ship is well worth cultivating. Lots of them are very 
hard-working, intelligent fellows, often men with ideals 
far higher than those of many of their so-called social 
superiors." 
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" I dare say I shall have to put up with a good deal 
of chaff and so forth to begin with." 

" Maybe you will, and perhaps some of it not alto* 
gether pleasant, but in any case be sure and keep your 
temper ; my poor cousin, Gilbert Harding, ruined his 
career through losing his." 

" How did he manage that ?" 

*' Well, the scandal is fifteen or twenty years old, and 
poor Gilbert died out in India five years ago, but I 
suppose I might as well tell you the story. About 
twenty years ago a battalion of the Welsh Guards was 
stationed in Dublin ; the tone of the officers was far 
from good ; most of them were idle and pleasure-loving. 
The natural result was that the men were slack and a 
trifle out of hand. Gilbert Harding, a keen yotmg 
subaltern at the time, was appointed adjutant. He 
had an enormous number of court-martials during his 
first six months, but in the course of a year he improved 
the battalion almost out of knowledge. He never 
spared himself, and nothing seemed to escape his eagle 
eyes. After a little gnmibling, the men learnt to respect 
and admire him for the fine soldier that he was. With 
the junior subalterns the feeling was far different, and 
they roundly accused him of being a slave-driver. 
Harding, as a rule, took no notice of this baiting, but 
one night at mess, a subaltern named Cranford (dashing 
Cranford, as he was called) made himself particularly 
objectionable. Harding, instead of laughing it off, or 
refusing to hear Cranford's remarks, was foolish enough 
to reply to them seriously ; high words led to blows, 
and in a moment of folly they decided to settle their 
differences there and then. Stripping to the waist, like 
Tommies behind the canteen, they had a regular set-to, 
and after both had received a considerable amount of 
punishment, they were separated by their brother 
oflScers. Every one present was sworn to secrecy, but 
of course neither of them could appear on parade, and 
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the story leaked out. Harding exchanged into a 
regiment out in India, but was never again the man he 
had been. Cranford's CO. declined to take him abroad 
on active service (he got the medical ofi&cer to pronounce 
him imfit). This filled the young man with a burning 
rage, and when the war was over he immediately sent 
in his papers. There you have in brief the story of two 
men who spoilt their career through not keeping their 
temper." 

" Well, it is very interesting, and I must try and not 
lose mine. I hope it won't be a difficult business." 

" You would do well to give the appearance of being 
friendly to the men, as well as feeling well-disposed 
towards them. After all, the little world of Clumber- 
shaw, like the great world outside, judges of men not 
as they are, but as they seem to be, and takes account 
of words, not thoughts, of actions, and not of the 
motives which inspired them. Poor old world, it cannot 
well do otherwise, and yet how often it is taken in ! 
Still, if we wish men to think well of us, we must show 
them a pleasant and respectable exterior. Happy is 
mankind when this fair outward show is not the bluff of 
a swindling company-promoter or a defrauding solicitor, 
but only the casket which contains a still more beautiful 
self. But there I go, sermonizing again I I declare you'll 
think me always in the pulpit ; I'm getting to be the 
worst old bore alive." 

" What nonsense, Stephen ! You know I always like 
to hear your views on men in general." 

Henley refused, however, to continue his dissertation, 
and the conversation went along on other lines. They 
spoke of things, not thoughts, pf purposes, not princi- 
ples; they recalled memories Of Monza, of Milan, of 
Cambridge and the past ; they chatted of Clumbershaw, 
of Parliament, and of plans for the future. Very 
pleasantly the evening passed away, imtil, at half-past 
twelve they retired to rest, shortly to enter into the 
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El3^ian fields through the ivory gate of sleep. In the 
gardens of Paradise, Rupert could see the golden fruit 
of the tree of life and the purple fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge, alike guarded from his grasp by the Seraph's 
gleaming sword. 



CHAPTER IX 

EARLY the following morning Rupert was deprived 
of the society of his friend, for Henley left early for 
London to be in time for a meeting of some im- 
portance in the evening of the same day. 

Left to his own resources, the candidate for admission 
to the working classes went down to the works, with a 
view to ascertaining what arrangements had b,een made 
as to his beginning work with the great engineering 
firm to which Lord Maltby had written. His appearance 
was apparently not unexpected, for he was received with 
cordial politeness, and told that directions had been 
given to ask him to come round again at half-past two, 
when the manager would see him and arrange for him 
to start work immediately. 

Going out of the office, Rupert went to have a glance 
round the great yard at what was to be the scene of his 
future labours. Everything seemed, even to the young 
man's untrained eye, well conducted and up-to-date. 
The buildings looked new, the paint was fresh and well 
varnished on doors and windows — in fact, there was 
an altogether cheering and invigorating air of energy 
and bustle about the place that was most attractive to 
a man of Rupert's character and disposition. 

The scene before Rupert was commonplace enough, 
but its details were printed indelibly on his mind with 
a photographic clearness. Great buildings formed three 
sides of a square ; on the fourth was a railway siding. 
Loaded and empty lorries stood about the yard, ^nd a 
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locomotive was shunting and fussing among the trucks 
and vans. Nor was it a noiseless scene, and in later 
years Rupert could recall with a vivid distinctness its 
busy sounds — the engine pufl&ng and panting in the 
sunlight, and the ceaseless din of hammering and 
clanking streaming forth from the sheds and buildings. 
How strange it all seemed now ! a month later how 
familiar it was to become ! 

There was nothing to be gained, however, by hanging 
about the works, so Rupert walked away briskly to 
Robinson's, the tailor in the market-place. At that 
widely-known emporium, acting under the advice of his 
landlord, he purchased two suits of blue slops, and 
ordered them to be sent round to Brown Mare Lane. 
The slops or overalls are made of a material called 
dungaree, and are placed over the ordinary clothes of 
the wearer, which they serve to protect. 

After a plain but substantial dinner of roast mutton, 
with cabbage and potatoes, followed by a well-com- 
poimded rice-pudding (this was' his notion of a working 
man's midday fare), young Brett once more set off for 
the works. On his arrival at the office he was given his 
number — 1,375 — and told to go in and see the manager. 
The latter, knowing his new hand's identity, greeted him 
with a much greater cordiahty than would have been the 
case with an ordinary individual. Rupert, never sus- 
pecting that he was Imown, was much pleased with the 
bluff kindness with which he was received, and also with 
the hearty hand-shake which closed the interview. It 
is only fair to Mr. Bates (for such was his name) to say 
that he was invariably sympathetic to all yoimg men who 
came to learn their business under his eyes at the great 
Clumbershaw Crane-works ; but it was only natural 
in the present case that his interest should be out 
of the ordinary. 

" Well, I wish you good luck and every success in your 

new vocation," concluded the manager. 

6 
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" Thank you, sir ; I only hope that I shall be a credit 
to the works." 

" Of course you will." 

A boy was sent with Rupert to take him round to the 
erecting-shop ; here he was introduced to the head- 
man of a gang of erectors and told that *' this " was the 
*' job " he was to begin with. His first task was the not 
very arduous or interesting one of sorting out foundation- 
bolts, but he set about it in a calm and business-like 
manner. " After all," he reflected, *' an engineer isn't 
made in a day, and even James Watt must have burnt 
his fingers a good many times before he evolved the 
steam-engine from the tea-kettle." 

It may here be remarked incidentally that among the 
reasons why Lord Maltby and his son selected the 
Clumbershaw Crane-works was the fact that steam 
derricks were among the firm's specialities, and so in- 
cluded " prime movers " — ^viz., the engine — ^in their 
construction. They were both advised that works 
where such prime movers are constructed are un- 
doubtedly the best in which a young engineer can learn 
the rudiments of his profession. 

Work for the day ceased at half-past five sharp, and 
the men poured out of the great gates like water which 
has burst through the banks of a reservoir. Rupert 
went out with the rest, chatting with the head-man of 
his " gang," who was quite delighted to have such a 
fine, pleasant-spoken young beginner under his charge. 

On arriving in Brown Mare Lane our young engineer 
found that his landlady, knowing the ways of those whom 
she was pleased to term " gentlefolks," had prepared a 
copious supply of hot water, and placed his bath in- 
vitingly in the middle of the room. The good woman 
shrewdly suspected that her new lodger belonged to that 
inner circle called " grand folks," but, in deference to 
her husband's hint, she suppressed her curiosity, and 
made no further inquiries. 
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Rupert had a good scrub, and came down to tea in the 
highest spirits, and as hungry as a hunter. Mrs. John- 
son came in smiling, almost immediately, bearing a 
heavily laden tray, which she proceeded to despoil of its 
contents by transferring them to the table. 

" I hope you got on all right, sir," she began. 

" Well, yes, I think I did, thank you, Mrs. Johnson," 
replied her young lodger. " IVe been sorting foun- 
dation-bolts all the afternoon." 

" Lor', sir, I don't know nothing about such things." 

" Why, with a husband at the works, you ought to be 
an expert engineer by this time." 

" Bless you, sir, I've other things to do than worriting 
over them old cranes. When I was upper housemaid in 
a good family I'd time and to spare ; but there's a lot to 
do even in a little house when you run it single-handed, 
so to speak." 

" Do you know that tea turns red meat to leather ?" 
said Rupert, somewhat irrelevantly helping himself to 
a large and juicy chop. 

" Why, no, sir ; but I'll make you some coffee or cocoa 
in a minute," repUed his landlady. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Johnson, but there is no need for 
you to take the trouble ; my digestion is equal to the 
toughest old boot that ever was tanned — ^in fact, I often 
think I must be descended from some prehistoric 
ostrich." 

Smiling, but somewhat mystified, Mrs. Johnson picked 
up her tray and sailed out of the room like an old three- 
decker. In the kitchen she intimated to her husband 
that the new lodger was likely to prove a great success, 
as, in addition to paying well, he appeared to be a " real 
affable gentleman." 

Presently tea vras over, and Mrs. Johnson came in to 
dear away. 

" Johnson says perhaps you'd like him to get you a 
knocker-up, sir," she began, after a minute or two. 

6— a 
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" I'm sure I should be much obliged to him if he 
would, if it is necessary. But what is a ' knocker-up ' ?" 

" He's a man who goes round and wakes folks up who 
want to be out of bed early. You'll find him very 
useful, sir, and he only charges threepence a week.' 

" I'm afraid he'd have to knock most of the paint off 
your front-door to wake me up," said Rupert, laughing. 
" I'm as diflScult to rouse as one of the seven sleepers. 
Don't you think, perhaps, it would be better for me to get 
an alanmi clock ?" 

" Lor' bless you, sir, he doesn't knock at the door ; he 
taps at your bedroom window with a long stick. He 
doesn't go till he knows you're awake, so it would suit 
you better than bujdng an alarum, which is full of tricks, 
and often goes off at the wrong time, besides frightening 
you out of your senses." 

" Very well, then, I'll have a knocker up, and please 
give him directions to wake me at quarter-past five in 
the morning. That will give me plenty of time, won't 
it, Mrs. Johnson ?" 

" Oceans, sir ! And what will you have before you 
go out ? Johnson generally has cocoa, but may be you 
would prefer a cup of tea," said Mrs. Johnson, thinking 
that perhaps cocoa was rather a plebeian beverage. 

" Oh, cocoa will do for me splendidly, Mrs. Johnson ; 
I'll go out and get some biscuits to eat with it." 

After busying himself for a few minutes putting his 
room in order, Rupert realized that he had not yet had 
time to get a paper and read it, so he put on his hat and 
went to the station to buy a Standard, but found the 
bookstall closed at half-past seven. There was nothing 
for it but to try and buy one in the town, which he 
managed to do, and returned in triumph with his paper 
and box of biscuits. 

As he had to be up so early the next day, he went to 
bed about ten o'clock. 

The following morning was fine and cloudless ; at 
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about half-past three the great god of day rose from his 
amber couch and put the stars to flight. The birds 
came out of their nests to herald the long summer day 
with a song of thanksgiving, and the prayers of the 
flowers floated up in the incense of the sweet-scented 
hedgerows. Soon the bee started forth from the busy 
hive on its long day's work, and the butterfly, fluttering 
from flower to flower, sipped its brief hour of delight. 
Man himself, too, is not altogether idle, even at this early 
hour of the day ; by four o'clock the baker is busy with 
his bread ; soon after the shepherd is making his morn- 
ing round ; next the farm-labourers rise and begin to 
look after the horses and make ready for the day ; by 
five o'clock the servant-girls are up, the cows are being 
driven in to be milked, and the day's work has fairly 
begun. 

This is in the coimtry ; in towns even the workers 
start a Uttle later, and at five o'clock Rupert, with many 
another, was sleeping peacefully, unmindful of the 
chirruping sparrows, and the fact that an active little 
man, armed with a long bamboo rod, is coming down the 
street to wake him up. Presently there is a rap, tap, 
tap, tap, tap, at the window. " What can it be ? It 
must be Pritchard, of course ! What a funny little 
room — ^where in the name of Fortune ?" By this 
time Rupert was awake to the fact that he had been 
sleeping in Brown Mare Lane, and that the knocker-up 
was rapping at his window. Jumping out of bed, he 
gave a good bang at the window in return, and pro- 
ceeded to make a careful but rapid toilet. 

On going downstairs he was met by the " grateful and 
comforting " fumes of cocoa. After eating a few of his 
biscuits and drinking a large cup of the aforesaid highly 
nourishing beverage, he started with Johnson for the 
works. On the way the latter proceeded to initiate his 
lodger into the m5^teries of " clocking on." Each work- 
man, it appeared, was given a key stamped with his 
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number ; this key was placed in the keyhole on the 
clock's face at the entrance to the works, and thus each 
man's time of arrival was automatically registered- 
They were in excellent time, as the steam whistle which 
hoots out twice ten minutes before the hour had not 
yet started its shrill summons. Rupert *' clocked on " 
with a certain feeling of satisfaction, and presently was 
busy at his task. 

At half-past eight there was half an hour's interval for 
breakfast, and yoimg Brett, who Uved conveniently near, 
was able to slip home and enjoy this meal in comfort. 
Tea, eggs and bacon, toast and marmalade, were await- 
ing his arrival, and undoubtedly he made the most of 
his opportunity. Breakfast over, just one cigarette, 
then back to his work again, not forgetting to once 
more " clock on " in the regulation manner. 

Work ceased once more at one o'clock sharp, and there 
was a whole glorious hour for dinner, which, you may be 
sure, was made the most of by our embryo Stephenson. 
He had ordered a London paper to be sent to him daily, 
in addition to the inevitable Yorkshire Post ; and these 
usually arrived in time for him to glance over after his 
midday meal. At two o'clock he was back again, going 
at it for all he was worth till, at half-past five, he finished 
work for the day. 

In this way, with a pleasant and not unprofitable 
monotony the days flew by, and week after week glided 
away. After being some little time in the erecting-shop, 
where he gained a good general idea of what was manu- 
factured at the works, he was sent to a lathe ; there he 
cut his fingers several times and spoilt a good deal of 
material before learning to be of any use. Thus, from 
at first being helpless and clumsy, with his fingers all 
thumbs, he was gradually acquiring that most useful of 
things — ^the practical knowledge of an important trade — 
and was bidding fair to become as expert and experi- 
enced a workman as any in Clumbershaw. 
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Saturday afternoon was always a holiday, and Rupert 
joined the local football club. By no means a great 
cricketer, the young engineer had played centre forward 
in the Cambridge University football team. The 
Clumbershaw eleven was a professional one, and held a 
good position in the Association Second League. The 
managers of the club soon realized that in Brett they had 
a player of exceptional brilliancy, and approached him 
with a view to his receiving his expenses, and playing 
r^ularly in the team. Rupert declined his expenses, 
but agreed to play in all the home matches, and in such 
others as would not seriously interfere with his work. 
As the winter passed, " Bob " Brett, as he was famiUarly 
called, became quite a popular hero at the works, and 
his splendid physique and pleasant, handsome face 
made him the idol of the lads of Clumbershaw, who 
frequented the football ground in large numbers on 
Saturday afternoons. When the famous *' cherry and 
whites " entered the arena the heart of young Clumber- 
shaw glowed within it as the twinkling feet of its hero 
circumvented the opposing half, or banged the ball into 
the enemy's net. The spring after Rupert's arrival at 
the works produced quite a crop of yoimg footballers, 
who played with the style and mannerisms of " owd 
Bobby," but, unfortunately, not with his skill. Some 
admirers went so far as to part their hair after the manner 
of their hero, and even to copy his walk. I am told (but 
this may be mere scandal) that some even tried to repro- 
duce on their own unsuitable features the gay smile and 
keen expression of the great centre forward. 

Standing there at half-time in the sunshine, laughing 
and talking to his mates, his handsome head thrown 
back, and the muscles rippUng over his well-knit frame, 
he seemed Uke some bright Hermes or Apollo. Did he 
realize, I wonder, his influence with that vast watching 
crowd ? Did he understand what worship was going 
forth to him from many a youthful heart ? I do not 
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think so, and perhaps it was well that he should not ; 
but few indeed were the things that youthful Clumber- 
shaw would not have attempted to obtain its hero's 
approving smile. 

Nor did Rupert allow his work or his play to interfere 
with what he considered to be his higher duties. Like 
his godfather, that great churchman and Christian, the 
late Mr. Gladstone, he had acquired at school and 
college a genuinely religious ideal. Every Sunday night, 
and often the morning as well, found him in his comer- 
seat by the door, joining heartily in the splendid singing, 
dropping his half-crown into the collection-bag, and 
entering into the service with that combined sense of 
pleasure and duty which is, perhaps, the noblest happi- 
ness that falls to the lot of man. 

Sometimes in an evening he woidd study some text- 
book deaUng with his work, or he would pass the time 
writing long letters to his father and Stephen Henley. 
Occasionally a young foreman who lived in Brown Mare 
Lane would come in and have a chat and a smoke ; once 
or twice he went across to smoke at the home of his new 
friend, and there made the acquaintance of the latter's 
mother and sister. 

Thus in a short time the strangeness of Clumbershaw 
wore off in Rupert's mind ; in the best of health and 
spirits, he found himself enjoying his new life, with all 
its hard work and early hours. With his work, his 
books, his church, his football, and his friends, life 
seemed crowded to its fullest extent. As the weeks 
rolled by, he became more and more acclimatized to 
Clumbershaw, and lived in that condition of happiness 
which is the outcome of plenty of physical labour and 
an easy conscience. 

The fruit of the tree of knowledge was still guarded 
from his grasp by the seraph's sword of fire. 
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CHAPTER X 



AMONG the friends that Rupert made at Clumber- 
shaw was a certain young man at the works, who 
rejoiced in the not uncommon name of Green. 
Jim Green, as he was usually called, lived on the other 
side of Brown Mare Lane to the hero of this story, about 
two minutes further away from the works. As time 
rolled by, acquaintance, fostered by mutual admiration 
and respect, ripened into intimacy, and the two young 
men became constant companions. Drinking his cocoa 
to the rhythmic accompaniment of Clumbershaw's 
marching sleepily to work, Rupert would hear his friend 
tapping on the pane, and straightway sally forth into 
the crisp, clear morning air to join the great voiceless 
throng. The foreman was a man of light and leading 
in the world of toilers, and many an argument the two 
young fellows had over the great social and economic 
questions which are to be the poUtics of the future. 

One eventful evening in the early spring Rupert was 
invited by his friend to go in to tea and spend the even- 
ing at his home across the way. It was Saturday, and 
after the match Rupert washed and changed, and then 
proceeded to fulfil his engagement, somewhat appre- 
hensive, it may be added, as to what the evening had in 
store for him. His fears were needless, however, as the 
foreman's mother and sister, with whom he lived, were 
as great a credit to him as he to them. 

Mrs. Green was a woman of about fifty-five, with a 
shrewd, inscrutable face, which bore a strong resem- 
blance to the great Cardinal Richelieu, as we see him in 
the galleries of England and the Continent ; one saw 
in her the same intellectual forehead, the same piercing 
eyes and aquiline nose, and the same hard and perhaps 
unscrupulous mouth ; a strong sense of humour, how- 
ever, gave her a far from impleasing expression. The 
face of Daisy, the sister, if less interesting, was more 
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attractive than her mother's. She was a very pretty 
girl, rather above the average height, with dark hair, 
brown eyes, and — ^rarest of charms — ^a mouth like 
Cupid's bow ; her throat was enamelled with the white 
radiance of the lily, her cheeks painted with the clear 
pinkness of the delicate wild rose. Her shapely head 
was poised like a flower upon its stem, and she looked — 
as, indeed, she was — as fair a type of English girlhood as 
a man might hope to see in the longest of long day's 
journeys. 

As Rupert looked at Daisy Green he was filled with 
pleasure and surprise, but breeding enabled him to con- 
ceal his not unnatural emotions, and to respond politely 
to the ladies' inquiries as to his health and well-being. 

After the preliminary introductions were over. Miss 
Green went into the kitchen to complete the prepara- 
tions for tea. Presently she called out for Jim, who 
dashed off to her assistance. In a minute they both 
returned, the brother carrying a large dish of crisply 
browned sausages, his sister following with the tea, a 
tureen of fried potatoes, and a large plateful of hot 
buttered cakes. 

'* And now, Jim," said the latter, after disposing the 
various articles on the table, and surveying the result 
with satisfaction, " just run with this tray into the 
kitchen and bring back the small kettle, and then we 
shall be ready to begin." 

The meal began rather stiffly. Tea being on this 
grand scale and in the ** best room," Mrs. Green assumed 
her finest company voice and manners. Daisy Green, 
for her part, spoke with such an exaggerated correctness 
that one might have imagined she was making vicarious 
atonement for the grammatical shortcomings of her 
thirty or forty pupils (she instructed the fifth standard 
girls in the Clumbershaw Board-school). 

Poor Jim Green was at first obviously uneasy as to the 
effect his female relatives were producing in the mind of 
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his friend, but the latter's charm of manner, aided by the 
tea and hot sausages, soon thawed the spirits of the 
party ; in a very short time the ladies descended from 
their respective pedestals, and every one was talking 
with a delightful absence of restraint. The lamp on the 
table shone brightly, the fire glowed with a cheerful 
warmth, and from its place on the hob the kettle seren- 
aded the silvery teapot. Ye gentlemen of England, 
money is not happiness, and luxury is not wealth ! 
Give me a place with such bright companions at such a 
cheerful board, and keep for yourselves the groaning 
mahogany of the city banquet, the elaborate tediousness 
of the dinners of the great. 

" And how do you like Clumbershaw, Mr. Brett ?" 
inquired Mrs. Green presently, peering at Rupert 
through her spectacles. 

" I like it very much, thank you,'* said the latter ; 
** and the people are simply delightful." 

" Ah ! I see you are a ladies' man," said Mrs. Green, 
highly delighted. 

" Anyone can tell Mr. Brett's a Londoner ; he's so 
poUte," added Daisy. 

" You seem to have found your match now. Bob," said 
Jim, looking at his sister with pride and affection. " It'll 
take a pretty sharp man to get the best of Daisy when 
it comes to a matter of talking," he continued, laughing. 

" Who's wanting to get the best of me, Mr. Impu- 
dence ?" replied Miss Green. " Never mind what Jim 
says, Mr. Brett ; he's only trying to tease you." 

" With your assistance I'm sure I can more than hold 
my own," he replied. 

" And how do you like your landlady, Mrs. Johnson ?" 
interposed Mrs. Green. 

*' Oh, she's an awfully good sort, thank you, and a 
capital cook." 

" Ah ! you men, as long as you're well fed, you don't 
mind much else," said Daisy. 
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" Now who's being saucy ?" asked her brother. 
Her mouth being too full of hot buttered cake to reply 
with dignity, Daisy treated this question with silent 
contempt. 

" There's a great deal in what you say. Miss Green," 
said Rupert, coming to the young lady's assistance. 
" When you get married, remember to * feed the brute.' 
You won't have many matrimonial troubles then, if 
your husband turns out to be the ordinary kind of man." 

" It's no use you talking about my getting married, 
Mr. Brett," said the girl, blushing and laughing. ** I 
shan't ever marry." 

" Why ever not ?" 

" Mother won't hear of us marrsdng," said Bob ; 
" she's afraid we shall leave her to die of starvation, 
or make her go into the workhouse. Isn't that so, 
mother ?" 

Mrs. Green's mouth hardened till the expression of 
her face became almost grim, but she made no reply to 
her son's question. 

" It's too bad of them to tease you, Mrs. Green," 
laughed Rupert " I don't believe for an instant that 
you think your children would ever forget you." 

Mrs. Green stirred her tea carefully, took a little sip, 
and, finding it too hot, replaced the cup gently into the 
saucer. She then adjusted her spectacles and turned 
towards Rupert with a shrewd, hard smile. Once more 
he remarked the strange resemblance she bore to the 
great French Cardinal Richelieu. 

" I'm a good bit older than you, Mr. Brett," she 
began, " and I can tell you this, when the young folks 
all get married it's time for the old ones to drown them- 
selves. When my children marry I've either got to play 
second fiddle in some one else's house, and be a nuisance 
to myself and every one about me, or I'll have to go into 
the union and rot to death there. I won't do it ; I 
won't go into the union, and I won't sit in an arm- 
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chair in a kitchen where I'm not wanted, and be con- 
sidered fit for nothing but washing up and helping to 
mind the bairns. When my boy and girl get married, I 
know what I shall do : I shall take a little house and let 
lodgings," she concluded, almost fiercely. 

" Why, mother, how you talk ! No one's thinking of 
getting married ; and poor Daisy's that plain she'll 
never have a chance," said Jim, with a view to molli- 
fying his mother. 

" If every one had a home like this, Mrs. Green, there 
would never be any marriages," said Rupert tactfully, 
seeing that a somewhat sore subject had been touched 
upon. 

" Well, I must say, I think we're pretty comfortable, 
Mr. Brett," said the mother with pardonable pride. " I 
do all the cooking myself and a good deal of the work, 
for Daisy's too busy teaching at the Board-school most 
days to help me much." 

" Well, I can honestly say I've never had a better tea 
in my Ufe," said Rupert with a charming smile. " And 
now, can I help to clear away ? — ^that is, if I haven't 
eaten too much to be of any use," he added. 

'* No, no I" said Mrs. Green, jumping up briskly. 
" You two just light your pipes and smoke while I^aisy 
and I clear away and wash up. We shan't be a minute, 
and then we'll come back and all have a game of whist." 

" Right ho !" said Jim. " Mother's a great card- 
player, you know," he added, as he lit his pipe. 

" Then you must play with me, Mrs. Green, and for- 
give me if I make many mistakes," said Rupert. 

" Why, to be sure, Mr. Brett," she replied, highly 
pleased, clearing the table with a deftness and swiftness 
bom of long practice and decision of character. 

In less than a quarter of an hour all traces of the feast 
had been removed, the tea-things washed up and put 
away, and the best china cups and saucers (a source of 
mingled anxiety and joy to their owner) carefully 
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secured under lock and key. Next, candles were lit and 
placed upon the table, the cards were produced (two 
new packs, if you please), and the little party sat down 
to play — ^Mrs. Green and Rupert versus Jim and Daisy. 
And what a game it was, to be sure ! No new-fangled 
inventions like bridge, but honest whist, with its honours 
and its turn-up card, was what the Green family affected. 
Perhaps they did not play cards altogether according to 
the rules of Cavendish and Foster, but what they lacked 
in skill they more than made up in earnestness. Mrs. 
Green, in particular, treated the game with an intensity of 
seriousness that was almost painful to behold. When 
her king of clubs was taken by Daisy's ace, one felt that 
a living monarch had fallen in the fight ; when Jim's 
queen fell to Rupert's three of trumps, her face dis- 
played the joy of the French revolutionary who wit- 
nessed Marie Antoinette's death upon the guillotine. 
Mrs. Green evidently believed in the principle of all 
being fair in love and war, and was not above taking sur- 
reptitious peeps at her opponents' cards when occasion 
offered, somewhat to her partner's consternation. As, 
however, no notice was taken of this somewhat irregular 
proceeding, Rupert decided to himself that it was a 
recognized feature of her method of play, and felt no 
qualms of conscience even at his partner's most brilliant 
finesse. Indeed, if success is desirable for its own sake, 
there can be no doubt that in Mrs. Green's case the end 
justified the means, for when play ceased for the evening 
she was victorious by no less than four rubbers to one. 

Shortly after ten the ladies said good night and went 
to bed, leaving the men to have a chat and smoke in the 
little front-room. 

*' Mother's very good about letting me smoke in here," 
remarked the host, as they settled themselves in front of 
the fire. 

" Mrs. Green does not seem to like the idea of you and 
your sister getting married, so it is very sensible of her 
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to make you comfortable here, as she most certainly 
does," replied Rupert. 

" Well, you see, mother's a clever woman ; one might 
almost call her remarkably clever, and she knows that if 
we get married she will cease to be queen of the castle, 
and she hates the idea of playing second fiddle. It 
isn't that we aren't very fond of her, for we are, and she 
knows it ; but if I marry, my wife will naturally be the 
mistress of the house, and nothing ought to prevent it." 

" But why should she mind so much ? She would be 
very comfortable living with you and your wife, and 
have far less to do." 

" Well, Bob, I don't want to pry into your affairs, but 
it's quite evident that you don't belong to the same class 
as we do — ^not that you put on side, for you don't — ^but, 
still, you're not one of us. Now, in our class of life a 
working man of twenty or over is a sort of king, and 
when he marries, his wife becomes the queen of his home. 
He may drink and knock her about, but as long as he 
keeps a home together she bears him children, and is mis- 
tress of it. The working man, as long as he earns wages, 
is a reigning monarch, but when he becomes old or dis- 
abled, and he or his wife have to live with relatives, he 
abdicates from this throne, and the old people, though 
often kindly treated, must necessarily come to have a 
feeling of dependence, and a consequent loss of self- 
respect. Among the wealthy, your duchess or countess 
is the great lady until she dies ; your aged man with 
money is a power even upon his death-bed, and is 
cringed to by relatives and friends accordingly. With 
us it is otherwise, for money alone can make old age a 
tolerable portion of existence." 

" It seems awfully hard lines. Can nothing be done, 
I wonder ?" 

" Not much in our generation, I'm afraid ; but perhaps 
more in the next if the men whom labour sends to ParUa- 
ment do their duty." 
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" But do they know their duty ?" asked Rupert. 

" Well, I suppose they know the needs of the 
people they represent and from whom they are 
sprung." 

"I'm not so sure of that." 

** But you must admit that men like John Bums and 
Will Crooks know more about the wants of the people 
than even the best of men among the so-called governing 
class, such as the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Maltby, or 
even John Morley. Only those who have worn the 
shoe can tell where it pinches." 

'* I quite agree with a great deal of what you say, 
Jim," replied Rupert ; " and I believe it is an excellent 
thing to have the workers adequately represented in 
Parhament ; but I do not admit that a member of any 
class knows the needs of his own section of society, 
thoroughly as he may know its wants." 

" I*m afraid I don't quite follow you." 

" I mean to say that our representatives in Parlia- 
ment, no matter what their class, are not necessarily 
those who best know the needs of society." 

*' Then you disapprove of popular government as we 
understand it nowadays ?" 

** Not at all. What I am trying to show you is that 
our politicians, instead of being leaders, only too often 
give back to the world their own opinions. The masses 
have been likened to a great and powerful, but rather 
stupid, beast ; the professional poUticians may be called 
the keepers of the monster, who know how to flatter or 
make him angry, and observe the meaning of his inar- 
ticulate grunts. What pleases the beast they call good, 
what displeases him is termed evil ; and so we find that 
truth, goodness, and so forth, are often determined only 
by the taste of the brute." 

*' There's something in what you say, but who would 
you have to rule us ?" 

" Why, obviously men who know the right road, and 
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who will lead us in such a way that we can follow without 
hesitation." 

" And where will you find these wonders ?" 

" Well, they will be difl&cult to find, especially as 
many who might help us prefer private life to the turmoil 
of politics. They are like men taking shelter behind a 
wall from a shower of sleet ; but all the same, I think 
some of them might be induced to come forth from their 
retreats." 

" But, my dear Bob, do you imagine, even if you 
found such men as you speak of, that the masses would 
be content to be led by them ?" 

" Perhaps not — ^in fact, certainly not at first — ^for they 
would have to tell people a good many things of an 
unpalatable nature, and so they would suffer in conse- 
quence. But, after all, the masses, as you call them, 
are not bad, only stupid and uneducated, and after a 
time they would willingly follow leaders who they saw 
were not only able and disinterested, but actuated 
solely by the highest of motives and a desire that good- 
ness and truth might be universal." 

" I say, Bob, I'd no idea you were such a brainy chap. 
You ought to give us a lecture or something." 

" Oh, rubbish ! But surely, Jim, you and I, learning 
from one another and from what we see around, reading 
what great thinkers have written in the past, and looking 
forward to a noble future for our race, might do some- 
thing towards qualifjdng ourselves as such leaders as I 
have described." 

" But do you think that any party could put up with 
a man who was alwa57S airing his own views, and declined 
to subscribe to a programme drawn up by the majority ?" 

" Of course it wouldn't, and that's why we lose so 
many good men — ^men who decline to be tied down to a 
list of things they must vote for, whether they believe 
them to be right or wrong." 

" Isolation is a splendid thing, especially when 

7 
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fighting for what is right ; but a man wants a lot of 
grit to stand alone." 

" There I agree with you, and those who do so will 
often be sacrificed by the majority ; but remember that 
a small number fighting for what they believe to be 
right is a tremendous force. One may be apparently 
unsuccessful in one's endeavours, but there is more real 
satisfaction in such a failure than in a brilliant career 
where principle is sacrificed to success." 

" But we can't go against the will of the majority of 
the people," said Jim. 

" Nowadays we are slaves to the idea that the 
majority is a kind of god, and must be blindly obeyed. 
Your sovereign people is only half educated, and conse- 
quently full of prejudices and all kinds of false notions, 
besides being on occasion remarkably stupid. Instead 
of pandering to man's foolishness, we must try and 
correct it ; instead of flattering him, we must tell him 
the truth ; then in some future generation we shall have 
a people among whom class distinctions will be non- 
existent, for all will be cultivated and refined, a people no 
longer slaves to ambitious passions, or greed of money, but 
filled with a knowledge of and love of beauty, truth, and 
justice. That will be a golden age when it comes, a time 
when all our petty passions and ambitions are replaced 
by the universal presence of the * idea of the Good.*^" 

'* Well, we shan't be here to see it, anyhow." 

'* Perhaps not, but we can look forward to it in a sort 
of glorious dream of anticipation, and by our efforts 
we can help to bring it about. But it's nearly twelve, 
so I must really say good night, or Mrs. Johnson will 
wonder what has happened to me." 

" Good night. Bob ; you've given me something to 
think over for a bit." 

*' I'm afraid I've rather held the boards to-night, but 
you must come across and give me your views some 
night next week." 
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After shaking hands with his friend, Rupert went 
quickly home. Being Saturday night, there were still 
lots of people about returning from their shopping, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson were still up, so that Rupert did 
not have to use the key with which he had thoughtfully 
provided himself. Tired out with his long day, he went 
straight to bed, and was soon transported from this 
world of troubles, trams, and toil into the land of dream- 
less, healthy sleep. 



CHAPTER XI 

FOR many of us there is a fascination with respect to 
the doings of those individuals who occupy, for one 
reason or another, a commanding position on this 
world's Uttle stage. Above all, even among the best 
of us, accounts of wickedness in high places receive an 
attention out of all proportion to their value in our 
daily history of the world. On the surface of society 
floats an unimportant scum : " the smart set," it has 
been vulgarly called, and its doings fill the pages of an 
Americanized penny and halfpenny press. Yet, after 
all, our paper only gives us what we want, and an 
account of Lord Dribblesdale's blue silk dressing-gowns, 
or Mrs. Cyrus B. Spanker's freak dinner in a gasometer, 
stir in Battersea and Bradford the hearts of many sane 
and worthy folk. To be readable, a story should have 
its centre of gravity in Park Lane or thereabouts, with 
glimpses of the financial and theatrical worlds thrown 
in for the sake of variety, and perhaps a scene in the 
flat of a demi-mondaine by way of a make-weight. I 
preface this chapter with the foregoing paragraph, as I 
feel some apology is necessary on behalf of poor Rupert, 
who is to be found still obstinately renouncing the 
society of Duchesses and dancing-girls, and living down 
in unromantic, smoky, plebeian Clumbershaw. 

7—2 
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But Rupert had, unfortunately, no desire to create 
an interesting story round himself, and spent the fort- 
night following the Greens' tea-party in his usual hard- 
working and matter-of-fact way. Barring an occasional 
sight of Jim's pretty sister, romance was conspicuously 
absent from his life. 

On a Sunday morning early in March, the fifteenth 
day after the party, Rupert and Jim arranged to walk 
to Winterton, and take the air, as dear old Pepys would 
say. At half-past nine they started from Brown Mare 
Lane, walked along Mayfidd Street, crossed the line, 
and took the road along by the cemetery out into the 
country. There was a delightful feeling of Sunday in 
the air ; the day was still, and the sun shone out mild 
and clear. As they got furthw out, they felt that 
spring had come again. Trees and hedges ready to 
burst into bloom, birds singing or breaking the Sabbath 
building their nests, the scent of violets, and the very 
smell of the earth, all told of a reawakening of Nature 
after her long winter sleep. They walked slowly along 
the straight green lane which leads to the waterworks. 
On one side of the grassy way is a single line of rails for 
conveying coals for the pimiping-engines. The road, 
not being a thoroughfare, is seldom used, and impossible 
for motor-cars and bicycles. On the left hand the open 
fields stretch away to the sky-gazing hills ; on the right, 
the view is shut off by long avenues of trees, planted 
with loving care and precision by some long-since buried 
Georgian yeoman. Rupert and his friend could see 
through the feathery and still-naked trees the old farm- 
house, with its trim green lawns nestling amid the firs 
and laurels. 

Neither said much, for both were listening to Nature's 
song — that song of resurrection which she hymns each 
spring with such an exquisite tenderness in the fields 
and lanes and woods of our dear country. Chiurch bells 
tinkled their faint siunmons from distant towers, the 
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sun flooded the landscape with a sober splendour, the 
beauty of creation wrapped them in the fold of God's 
mantle, and the poetry in their hearts took its part in 
the Sabbath-morning anthem of spring. 

As they paused for a moment opposite the waterworks, 
they could feel the ground quiver beneath the heavy 
thimiping of the pump, and through the sunlit windows 
they could catch glimpses of the tireless engines labour- 
ing at their task. Going round by a cinder footpath, 
they crossed a little footbridge, and presently, crossing 
over the railway embankment, they struck out for the 
village of Winterton. Winterton Hall is the seat of Sir 
John Webster, the great mine-owner, ironmaster, and 
millionaire. Sir John is an excellent man of business, 
a man of great inventive genius. By his ability and 
untiring application he has built towns and clothed and 
fed thousands of his fellow-creatures — in fact, he is one 
of those who have helped to bring wealth and prosperity 
to this little island. 

The two men halted and turned to look at the grand 
old Elizabethan mansion, with its hundred windows 
twinkling in the sun. Wooden seats had been thought- 
fully placed by the owner of the park at points where 
the beautiful prospect might best be viewed at leisure. 

" What do you say to sitting down a minute ?" said 
Jim at length. 

" Well, it's not a bad idea," replied his companion ; 
and, suiting his action to his word, he sat down on the 
nearest seat. 

" It's a fine old place," was Rupert's not very original 
remark, " and it's well looked after, too." 

'' Better than it was in old Sir Talbot's time." 

" I suppose no one regrets the Nasebys ?" 

" Well, I don't know," said Jim, with a smile. 

"Now, look here, Jim, you don't mean to tell me 
that you don't think Sir John is a great improvement 
on the previous owner, or even on old Sir Clifford ?" 
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" Well, perhaps he is." 

" Perhaps I You're a nice man to aspire to the 
leadership of the Labour party. I've a good mind to 
expose you — ^in fact, I'll write to your union ofl&cials, 
and tell them you prefer a dissolute old relic of feudalism 
to a man who, by sheer hard work and force of genius, 
has risen from the ranks to be one of our captains of 
Labour. (That's the name he likes, isn't it ?)" 

" I quite agree that I'm inconsistent. I know Sir 
John is a clever man and a good master, and that he's 
given us a Free Library, and all that, but the Nasebys 
were the Nasebys, and I'm not ashamed to say that in 
some ways I'm sorry they've had to sell the place. 
What's more, there's lots of others fed just the same 
as me." 

" Mere sentiment," laughed Rupert, *' and very much 
out of place in a social agitator." 

" I know it seems inconsistent, and gives you a chance, 
of making game of me," said Jim ; " but, remember, the 
Nasebys have been here for hundreds and hundreds of 
years. A Naseby helped to make King John sign the 
Magna Charta ; an Archbishop Naseby lost his head 
through being on the wrong side in the Wars of the 
Roses ; three of them lost their lives on Flodden Field ; 
they were fighting on both sides in the Civil War ; one 
of them helped to bring William of Orange over from 
Holland. They've had a big say in the history of our 
country, and one generally finds them on the side of 
liberty and right." 

" There's something in what you say, but the family 
was played out, and there's an end of it." 

" Perhaps it was ; but all the same, if there are to be 
people who can afford to live in big houses, I'd rather 
have the Nasebys than the Websters," said Jim 
doggedly. 

'* Well, I don't see that you have very good reasons,** 
laughed Rupert. 
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" I'm not quite sure that I have any, but, at all 
events, the Nasebys did know one thing, and that is that 
money isn't the only thing in the world worth having." 

Rupert looked up sharply. 

" There's something in that. Yes, there's distinctly 
something in that." 

" Well, I suppose we'd better be moving if we're to 
be back for dinner. It's very beautiful," said Jim, 
gazing across the undulating parkland, ** but there isn't 
the feeling about it there was when I was a boy. It's 
too much like a stage castle in a botanic gardens now- 
adays." 

" Jim," said Rupert, clapping his friend gently on the 
back — " Jim, you're a bit of a poet." 

The latter only smiled somewhat uneasily in reply, 
and set the pace for Climibershaw at a good four and a 
half miles an hour. Leaving the park behind them, 
they took the main road back to the town, but did not 
find the return journey as enjoyable as the walk across 
the fields to Winterton, especially as bicycling-parties 
and occasional motor-cars raised an irritating quantity 
of dust. Soon after one they reached home, hungry, 
and just comfortably tired. Rupert went straight up 
to his bedroom, took off his boots, and had a good wash, 
and then came down and proceeded to do the amplest 
justice to the excellent Sunday dinner which Mrs. 
Johnson had provided. 

After clearing away the remnants of the feast, the 
good woman brought in a cup of cofifee as a Sunday 
treat for her favoured lodger. 

" I'm afraid I don't deserve it, Mrs. Johnson," said 
the latter. " I walked to Winterton this morning 
instead of going to church." 

" Bless your dear heart, if there was more like you 
in Clumbershaw, the churches wouldn't complain ; no, 
nor the chapels neither." Mrs. Johnson was a Primitive 
Methodist, and probably thought her concluding phrase 
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gave the sanction of the great " Nonconformist con- 
science." 

" I'm afraid you're a flatterer, Mrs. Johnson ; but, at 
any rate, I'm going to church to-night." 

** Then I'll have tea ready for you at half-past four, 
sir ; and mind you're in, because I've got a surprise for 
you." After making this last disclosure, Rupert's land- 
lady swept rapidly out of the room, and closed the door 
sharply behind her, fearing, it would almost seem, lest 
the m5^terious secret of the tea should be wrung forth 
from her unwilling lips. 

Rupert settled down to read and smoke, and drink 
his coffee. Seated in an easy-chair with his feet on 
another, he looked the picture of comfort. After spend- 
ing about an hour in this pleasantly luxurious fashion, 
he looked at the dock, and, finding it was a quarter past 
three, he got out his writing-case and pen and proceeded 
to work off a number of letters to friends and relations, 
his father and Henley among the number. He was still 
busy when he heard the delightful clinking of the tea- 
things. A minute later, and Mrs. Johnson appeared 
with the tray, and proudly pointed to a large plateful 
of hot buttered mufl&ns. 

" Now, mind you eat them while they're hot, sir," 
she said. " They're "just as you like them, with lots of 
butter and a little salt, and I've brought some strawberry 
jam to eat with them," she concluded, dumping the 
last-named article on the table. 

" Muffins and strawberry jam ! Why, this is almost 
reckless luxury. Mrs. Johnson, there's only one word 
in the English language which fitly describes you." 

*' And what may it be, sir." 

" A brick. You are a patent Ai fire-resisting, highly 
glazed, extra special quality brick." 

" How you do talk, sir," said Mrs. Johnson, smiling 
with gratification as she left the room. 

After tea Rupert finished his letters, and then got 
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ready for church. In the North of England, evening 
service, in most churches and chapels, begins at half- 
past six, so that there was not much time to spare. 
Our yoimg engineer usually attended the parish church, 
where the Vicar was a thoughtful man with a distin- 
guished record at Oxford. The service was hearty and 
the singing excellent, as it generally is in Yorkshire 
churches. Needless to say, with these attractions, and 
the prospect of a good sermon, the congregation was 
large. 

From the opening words, " I will arise, and go to my 
Father," so beautiful in their simplicity, yet all-sufficient, 
to the final benediction, Pax vobiscum, Rupert entered 
into the service in a manner that is possible alone to a 
man of education. Indeed, the strength of the Anglican 
church is often also its weakness, for the magnificent 
liturgy, compiled, as we should say, by a body of Uni- 
versity Dons, appeals to the inteUect of the educated 
and refined, but is caviare to the general, and is in many 
places not " to be understanded " even by the more 
cultivated portion of the ignorant. 

After church was over Rupert went back to his 
lodgings in Brown Mare Lane, and thoroughly enjoyed 
the cold beef, followed by apple tart and cream, which 
formed his Sunday supper. When the meal was over 
he read for about an hour, and on the stroke of ten he 
went up to bed with a view to starting his week's work 
energetically and well on the Monday morning. He 
was not very long undressing and getting into bed, and 
by a quarter to eleven was enjo5dng that sound and 
healthy slumber which comes of right to all young 
workers. For perhaps twenty minutes he may have 
remained in this delightful condition when he was 
awakened by a loud hissing, accompanied by what 
seemed to him in his semicomatose condition the 
clanking of heavy machinery. 

"Why the deuce don't those fellows shut off that 
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steam ?" he thought to himself, on first becoming con- 
scious ; but in a moment or two he realized that he was 
l5ang in bed, and that the noise was out in the street. 
Even through the window-blinds the fact was evident 
that some building was on fire very close at hand. 

Rupert's first thoughts turned to his friends the 
Greens, and he found with something of a shock that 
an unsuitably large amount of his anxiety was for the 
safety, not of Jim, his friend, but of the pretty sister 
Daisy. Jumping out of bed, he quickly gathered that 
his fears were quite unnecessary, and that the building 
on fire was not a house at all, but the Salvation Army 
Barracks, which were on the other side of Brown Mare 
Lane. 

You may be sure that Rupert was not long dressing 
and running out into the street. The fire-brigade was 
hard at work, but the task of saving the building was 
obviously hopeless from the first, and the men were 
concentrating their energies on saving the surrounding 
property. Fortunately, there was hardly any wind, or 
the fierce flames from the burning barracks, which were 
largely constructed of wood, might have seriously 
endangered the safety of the adjacent houses. 

All Clumbershaw being in bed at eleven on Sunday 
night, the crowd in the street was not so large as one 
might have anticipated ; but most of the inhabitants of 
Brown Mare Lane had dressed and gone out into the 
street to see what was the matter. Those people who 
lived on each side of the burning building were busy 
getting their furniture and effects into the street, helped 
by the hands of willing friends. Presently a thrill went 
through the crowd as the rumour spread that an old 
caretaker lived somewhere at the back of the barracks, 
and several men, Rupert among the number, volunteered 
to attempt a rescue. Thank God, there are always 
plenty of Englishmen ready to risk, and if necessary 
sacrifice, their lives in trying to save others. On this 
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Occasion, however, there was, fortunately, no need for 
anyone to brave the dangers of the fire, for the care- 
taker had already been hauled out of a window by 
another party of firemen working at the back of the 
building. 

By this time the whole place was ablaze, and great 
sheets of flame shot up into the air, making every object 
in the street stand out in sharp relief. The heat thrown 
out by the fire was very great, and Mrs. Johnson might 
have been observed watching the fire from Rupert's 
open bedroom window, suffering no inconvenience from 
the cold, though her costume was one which is usually 
concealed beneath the bedclothes. Her natural anxiety 
was by no means of the tacit order, and she declined to 
consider safe her property and the house she Uved in 
till reassuring answers had been received from Johnson 
and such of the neighbours as were within hail below 
in the street. After finally deciding the house was not 
in danger, she made a hasty and rather sketchy toilet, 
and then went into the kitchen and made some cocoa 
on the gas-stove. Mrs. Johnson was a bit of a 
materialist, and her usual remedy for the ills of Ufe, 
real or imaginary, physical or mental, was a good 
supply of food and drink. And to a great extent the 
good woman was right. Certainly Rupert and her 
husband, when they came in with Jim Green, enjoyed 
their bread-and-butter and great cups of the steaming 
beverage. 

" Thank the Lord, there was no wind 1" said Mrs. 
Johnson piously, as the men drank their cocoa, " or 
the whole street would have been burnt to cinders. 
Now, it's a strange thing, but it's only a month ago 
that I was talking, and Johnson here will bear me out. 

* If them barracks gets on fire, they'll bum,' I says — ' if 
they gets on fire they'll bum like matchwood,' I says ; 
and Johnson here, he ain't much of a talker, but he says : 

* There's a bit too much timber about them,' he says — 
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' a bit too much timber about them there barracks for 
my liking/ he says. Them's your very words, aren't 
they, Johnson ?" 

The gentleman thus directly referred to nodded a 
sage affirmative, and continued to drink his cocoa with 
tacit appreciation. 

Presently the men began to be sleepy, and the excite- 
ment of the fire ceasing as its cause died away, Johnson 
began to nod. Jim Green took this as signal for his 
departure, and rose to pay his adieus. 

*' Good night, Mrs. Johnson," he said. " If I stop 
another minute you'll have me asleep on the floor. Good 
night. Bob ; I'll see you in the morning." 

" Good night, Jim. Please give my regards to Mrs. 
Green and Miss Daisy, and tell them I hope they were 
not alarmed by the fire." 

"Alarmed! They're all right," said Jim, with a 
broad grin on his strong, good-natured face. 

" All the same, don't forget my message," replied 
Rupert, with placid insistence. 

" I won't forget. Tol-lol." And with this final fare- 
well (at that time very usual among the younger genera- 
tions of Climibershaw), Jim went off home to bed. 

Rupert and the Johnsons were not long in following 
his excellent example, and were soon stretched happily 
between the sheets. 

" I say," began Mrs. Johnson to her lord and master, 
when the couple were comfortably settled in bed — " I 
say," she repeated, in a louder tone. 

The only answer was a sleepy grunt. 

** Do you know, I believe that Green girl is setting 
her cap at our Mr. Brett I" 

There was no reply. 

" I say, Johnson, do you hear ?" 

This time the answer came in the form of a second 
grunt, followed by an incipient snore. Realizing that 
further effort was useless, she decided to give up her 
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attempts at conversation, and murmuring " The hussey !" 
was quickly folded in the embrace of Morpheus. 

Rupert, too, was not long in going to sleep ; but 
though his body was at rest, his mind continued active, 
and, freed from the Umitations of this dull material 
world, he rescued the beautiful Daisy Green from fires 
fierce enough to constmie a universe. Prodigious were 
the acts of bravery he performed, marvellous and im- 
possible the escapes he made, with, of course, the object 
of his affections (clad in her nightgown only, be it 
whispered) resting in his brawny arms. Gradually, 
however, the brain followed the example of his tired 
limbs, and he lay wrapped in profound repose until 
roused for his work on the Monday morning. 



CHAPTER XII 

" T^IME flies," runs the old proverb, but by most 
I of us its course is almost unheeded. Day follows 
day, week is added to week, till on January the 
first the Old Year's simi of fifty-two is thrown with scarce 
a thought into the dust-heap of obUvion. Kings, 
statesmen, generals, teachers, play their parts before us 
on life's stage, and then vanish from our gaze. Old 
landmarks are removed and new conditions come into 
being ; fresh inventions add to the comforts or worries 
of life ; old ideals fade into the background, and others 
take their places ; all these things, if we pause to think 
a moment, tell us we Uve in an atmosphere of change, 
that the world is not what it was or what it will be, 
that time, with a ceaseless beating of silent wings, is 
flying, flying, flying. 

It is more difficult for us to reaUze, however, that the 
car of each himian life is tied to time with invisible, but 
unbreakable, threads, and that we, too, are moved by a 
relentless force we know not whither, that each tick of 
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the watch brings us a moment nearer the end. Life is 
like a gallery of paintings ; lovingly as we may linger on 
this picture or on that, the stem custodian bids us move 
along ; oftentimes how willingly we would retrace our 
steps, and be once more among the pictures of the past, 
but it may not be. On and on we go till with faltering 
steps we trail our tired limbs to the turnstile which 
terminates existence, and leads out into a dim and vast 
unknown. But there are times in our Uves when we 
change, not slowly, but in a moment ; the flower bursts 
into sudden bloom. The birth of some great love flings 
open for us the gates of a new Ufe, and we are changed, 
like Dante when first he saw his beloved by the Amo in 
the Florence of long ago. Sometimes the poison of 
jealousy curdles our love into hate, and in a fierce 
moment our Ufe is robbed of happiness and beauty, 
perhaps for ever, and the lago of Fate decrees — 

** Not poppy, nor mandragora. 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world. 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow'dst yesterday." 

Some such sudden change our hero experienced the 
night of the fire. Love, not fierce, but imspeakably 
sweet, awoke within his heart, singing the song of youth 
and spring and flowers. Rupert reahzed the change 
within himself, and it seemed as if the silent world was 
thrilled and warmed by the throbWng of life's yearning 
and marvellous overture of love. For the moment' his 
passion was not confined merely to the girl who had 
aroused it, but embraced all himianity, the earth, the 
sea, the firmament of heaven, the sim, the moon, the 
stars, and felt its way out even to the Infinite. Every- 
thing he looked upon seemed different ; life was no 
longer a hard drawing in black and white, but a wonder- 
ful picture of Turner's, a sunset in crimson and gold and 
amber, with rocks of brown and orange, and waters of 
strange, clear, brilliant greens — ^a picture of rosy moun- 
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tains, of purple shadows, and deep dark caves, of vague 
towering giants, of mighty heroes, of deUcate maidens, 
of magic gardens, of brilliant flowers. In a word, 
Rupert was awake to the strange mysteries of love and 
Ufe. 

Nearly everything in Ufe has a dark side, however, 
and even a soul's awakening need be no exception to the 
rule. In a district of Clumbershaw, not far from Brown 
Mare Lane, lived one who rejoiced (to a reasonable 
extent) in the name of John Augustus Wilkinson. This 
good gentleman, who was a promising assistant-master 
at the Bloomfield Road Board-school, was no aboriginal 
of the rude and hardy North, but had first opened his 
eyes in the select and cultivated atmosphere of Grosvenor 
Street, Hammersmith. A briUiant college career, spent 
at the well-known institution for training teachers at 
Battersea, had completed his education, and given a final 
polish to his manners and deportment. An exile from 
the sunny South, he carried up to the benighted region 
of Clumbershaw a manner of speech and behaviour — 
in fact, a tone — only to be found in those who have 
Uved many years in our great metropohs. At the 
early age of thirty-one a headmastership was looming 
before him in the not distant future. What more Ukely 
than that he should look for a wife to unite with him in 
founding a colony of Httle Wilkinsons amid the rough 
Philistines of the North. To be sure he only stood five 
feet five in his socks, but for all that he was a well- 
built little man, with a body well knit, and as carefully 
trained as his mind. A distinguished career in the 
volunteers now found him a colour-sergeant with 
Heaven only knows how many stars, crossed rifles, 
flags, and crowns upon his sleeve. In every sense he 
was an admirable match — ^position, prospects, morals, 
all were beyond reproach, and it would have seemed 
impossible that any Clumbershaw girl would for a 
moment reject his attentions. 
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Indeed, apart from a somewhat mild and even pardon- 
able vanity, he was as kind-hearted and excellent a Uttle 
chap as ever lived, a man to whom any mother might 
consign a daughter without misgivings as to her future 
happiness and comfort. 

** And what," jrou ¥dll say, " has this excellent young 
man to do with our story ?" Well, the truth is the 
object of his affections was none other than that 
charming young lady, Daisy Green. Until Rupert 
appeared on the scene his suit appeared to be jnogressing 
with a steady and decorous success that augured well 
for a married life of genuine sober happiness and solid 
respectability. The object of his affections, being in 
the same profession as himself, was in an excellent 
position to realize his undoubted abihty and capacity 
for work, and, in addition, it gave him numerous oppor- 
tunities for cultivating her society and paying those 
little attentions which are supposed to be dear to the 
hearts of the fair. Together they attended Cambridge 
University lectures on geology, Elizabethan drama, 
political economy, and Chinese metaphysics. Both 
were constantly present at those social gatherings of 
the Teachers' Union, where tea and light refreshments 
form a delightful relaxation from the more serious and 
important labours of that distinguished body. Above 
all, Daisy and her mother (Jim preferred to stay at 
home) had attended the volunteer sergeants' ball, and 
beheld John Augustus in his resplendency and glory. 
Like a snake in the grass, Rupert had slipped into 
Clumbershaw and Daisy Green's affections. At first 
our good friend Wilkinson was hardly aware of his 
existence (to tell the truth, the possibility of a rival had 
hardly entered into his calculations), but one fatal day 
young Tommy Pickles, his landlady's eldest hopeful, 
had sowed the seeds of jealousy, which led to many an 
anxious and sleepless night. The worst of it, Wilkinson 
reflected, was that Rupert being such a capital fellow 
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made him all the more difficult a rival to deal with. 
Being a plucky Uttle chap, vague ideas of fights and 
duels flitted through his mind, only to be rejected as 
ridiculous by that sterUng common sense of which he 
possessed a quite unusual amount. He finally decided 
that a Fabian poUcy was best, and while Rupert made 
the running the young schoolmaster played a waiting 
game. Perhaps he did not, Uke that warrior of old, 
hang like a thundercloud upon the hills, but he continued 
to pay his inamorata such attentions as were possible 
in his position, or as circumstances might suggest. 

Rupert, for his part, pursued the primrose path, 
unconscious of any love for Daisy but his own, and of 
any pangs of jealousy gnawing at poor Wilkinson's 
heart. Indeed, Daisy seemed to him so absolutely and 
entirely constituted as an object for his own devotion 
that the possibihty of a rival in the field never for a 
moment entered into his head. The *' maiden passion 
for a maid," which at this time filled his whole being 
with happiness, was rather subjective than violent. 
His was the love of the upturned flower for the sun, 
source of all Ught and heat and life, not the mad lust of 
the moth which dashes wildly into the flame, and perishes 
in the attainment of its desires. 

It is difficult to describe the change that his love for 
Daisy Green wrought in Rupert, so little apparent was 
it in his outward life. He continued to rise early and 
regularly, and to spend his day toiUng at the works. 
Saturday afternoon found him playing cricket when the 
football season was over, and on Sunda}^ he would go 
for walks with Jim, and attend service at the parish 
church. The outer man, indeed, seemed Uttle changed, 
but the soul within was transformed, and looked out 
on the world through the golden haze of love. His 
nature, always manly, had become intensely masculine, 
and in his devotion to an English maiden was focussed 
that love he had ever felt for mankind. 

8 
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Yet for some reason or other he hesitated to make any 
open declaration of his love to Daisy. In procrasti- 
nating he was happy, and feared, perlutps, lest an over- 
hasty avowal shovdd remove the bloom from his cahn 
passion. Again, there was the question of his father, 
and the inevitably unpleasant scenes which must 
ultimately take place when his determination to marry 
out of his caste was made known at home. So we see 
that Rupert was content to love without speaking, to 
long without snatching hastily at the object of his 
desires. To Mrs. Green Rupert's attentions to her 
daughter were an5^hing but grateful. Wilkinson, she 
knew ; his past history and his future career were 
as an open book before her. Rupert, on the other 
hand, always seemed to her somewhat of a mystery ; 
with a woman's quick instinct she divined that his 
manner and speech were those of a man whose life 
and education had been spent amid surroundings un- 
familiar to the class in which he Uved. No wise 
mother wishes to see her daughter married to a man of 
mystery — ^it may be to a Lord of Burleigh, or it may be 
a needy adventurer — ^and Mrs. Green realized that for 
Daisy, with all his good looks and charm of manner, 
Rupert was not so suitable a match as the less brilliant 
but solidly respectable Wilkinson. 

Do not imagine, however, that because Rupert was 
in no hurry to make an offer of marriage to Daisy that 
he was playing fast and loose with the girl's affections. 
On the contrary, he had every intention of asking her 
to be his wife, and he knew that she would not refuse. 
In the soft nights of June he would stroll past the house 
of his lady, meditating as to how he should offer her his 
heart, and also tr5ang to lay his plans to give the least 
possible pain and annoyance to his father and his friends. 
The thing that troubled him most of all was that Henley 
would feel himself responsible for what the world would 
assuredly call a most terrible mistake. He ultimately 
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decided that before he proposed his best friend should 
make the girl's acquaintance, and with that in view 
he made an excellent arrangement. One Sunday night 
after supper he went across to have a chat and a smoke 
with the Greens. When they were all of them comfort- 
ably settled he proceeded to launch the proposition that 
the Greens should join him in a hoUday at the seaside. 
Mrs. Green said the proposal was altogether impossible. 
Jim and his sister, however, were delighted, and in 
spite of their mother's opposition and arguments it 
was decided that the trip should be made. In the end 
Mrs. Green realized that her objections would not hold 
water, and, against her will, she was finally boimd to 
admit that the whole thing promised to be a great 
success. Nothing, indeed, would induce her to join the 
party, and, after all, this was just what Rupert wanted, 
for it gave him the opportunity to remark that three 
was an awkward number for a party, and to suggest 
that Henley should be asked to come and make a fourth. 
When Mrs. Green and the others heard that Henley 
was a middle-aged clergyman and old friend of Rupert's, 
and a capital fellow into the bargain, they immediately 
agreed that he should be invited to join the little 
-party. 

".There is one thing left for us to decide," said 
Rupert, '* and that is. Where are we going to stay ?" 

*' What about Blackpool ?" asked Jim. 

" Oh, Blackpool's so common 1" said Daisy, with a 
little pout. 

" Why, you know how you enjoyed that last excursion 
there," persisted her brother. 

'* I know it's all right for trippers, but when we are 
going to stay at a place I should prefer something a 
little more genteel." 

At this last word Rupert smiled and shuddered, then 
he suggested Filey or Whitby as being suitable places 
at which to spend a pleasant week. 

8—2 
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" Too dull and too dear," said Jim. 

" Speeton is very nice if you want a fashionable place,** 
interposed Mrs. Green. 

" Just the thing," cried Rupert. " What do you say 
to Speeton, Miss Daisy ?" 

" Splendid !" repUed the young lady, 'and her brother 
agreed. 

" Now I'll tell you what we must do," said the 
business-like and economical Green. " One of us must 
go over to Speeton by an excursion and look for 
rooms." 

" 1*11 go the very next time there is a trip," said 
Rupert. " What ought I to pay, Mrs. Green ?" he con- 
tinued, addressing the elder lady poUtely. 

" Well, Mr. Brett," replied Mrs. Green, folding her 
hands complacently, " it will be the height of the season, 
and you can't expect to get anything very cheap. I 
should think you will do well if you can get comfortable 
rooms for the four of you at three and a half guineas a 
week." 

" I suppose that won't include our food," asked the 
pioneer, whose knowledge of furnished lodgings was 
practically limited to his Clumbershaw experience. 

** Gracious me, no !" rephed the good lady. 

'* Well, I would rather have an inclusive rate," said 
the wily Rupert. " It would be less trouble, and, for 
so short a time, more satisfactory." 

** Now, let me see," said Mrs. Green nmiinating, " I 
think at even seaside prices they ought to do you very 
well at a pound a head for the week. And you pay for 
your own extras." 

'* Then I may go up to two guineas a week inclusive 
for each of us ?" 

*' Yes, and if we stop on an extra couple of days we 
can make some arrangement with the landlady," said 
Jim. 

Next Saturday, as luck would have it, there was an 
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excursion to the Queen of Yorkshire's watering-places, 
and Rupert exchanged three and ninepence for a ticket 
for a return journey under such conditions as were more 
novel to him than pleasing. The errand was, however, 
so eminently to his taste that he hardly noticed the 
slowness of the journey or the restlessness of two 
children who were in the carriage. The poor mother 
tried to keep them quiet with bribes of sweets and cakes 
that she produced from a sort of nosebag that was in 
her possession. For about five minutes after the recep- 
tion of the dainties they would both be as good as gold, 
but it is difl&cult to keep children of nine or ten from 
being a nuisance within the narrow limits of a third- 
class compartment. Rosie and Tom were no exception 
to the rule, and, burning to race along the beach and 
paddle in the cool green sea, they felt the stuffy confine* 
ment of the carriage more unbearable as they neared 
their destination. At length they began to reheve their 
feelings by trjdng to climb into the luggage-rack, and 
performing other gjminastic feats of a similar nature. 
The poor mother, at her wit's end, kept on alternately 
bribing and reprimanding her naughty children. They 
still continued troublesome, however, and Rupert 
watched her take down a handbag from the rack with 
an amused interest, thinking that bribes were to be 
produced in the shape of sweets of a more delectable 
character than had hitherto appeared. The shock 
which Rupert experienced when a business-Uke looking 
leather strap was brought out was as nothing to that 
of Tom and Rosie, who became absolutely frozen to 
their seats. They had evidently seen it before, and 
were probably not unacquainted with its use, for the 
mere sight of the instrument of justice caused them to 
remain quiet for the remainder of the way. Evidently 
the mother was prepared to vindicate her authority in 
spite of any dislike of a scene in public, and Rupert 
reflected that after all most of us are like children, 
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and brute force is the only form of persuasion we 
respect. 

Moralizing on this example of " rope's-end obedience;" 
he fell into a little nap. Presently he was awakened by 
a cry of " The sea ! The sea !" and even Xenophon's 
much harassed soldiery hardly welcomed the sight with 
a more rapturous satisfaction than those stewed excur- 
sionists as they puffed into the station at Speeton. 
DisentangUng himself from his surroundings our hero 
descended haltingly on to the platform, and went off 
in his quest for furnished apartments. An agent 
suppUed him with the necessary information, and 
after one or two inquiries and inspections he found 
what he required. He engaged a bedroom each for 
Jim and Daisy, a double-bedded room for Henley and 
himself, and a sitting-room which faced the sea. What 
private arrangement he made with the landlady it would 
be perhaps an impertinence to pry into too closely. 
Let it sufi&ce that for the party as a whole the terms 
were annoimced as being eight guineas a week with 
meals provided. As Rupert did not wish to stay for 
the fireworks ; he recklessly sacrificed the return half of 
his excursion ticket, and after partaking of a sort of 
tea-lunch left by the ordinary train for Clumbershaw. 
Mrs. Johnson, whose mind had been exercised by her 
lodger's solitary trip to the silver sea, was still more 
mystified by his early return, but, leaving her curiosity 
still unsatisfied, Rupert ate his supper and went 
to bed. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE delights of a holiday ! 
There are some unfortunate mortals who have 
never known what it really means to have a holiday 
by the sea. From earliest childhood they have lived in 
an atmosphere of luxury and ease. Travelling with 
parents or tutors' the pleasures of visiting unknown 
places have become stale at an age when they are 
imable to appreciate the beautiful sights placed before 
them. Paris, the Riviera, Rome, and St. Moritz are 
equally famihar to them, and often equally unappreci- 
ated. To the majority of men, however, a hoUday is 
an event full of pleasant anticipations and great and 
genuine enjoyment. The middle-class family's annual 
sojourn by the sea may not be a thing of beauty, but it 
certainly is an almost immixed source of joy. Each 
member of it has a pleasure pecuUar to himself. The 
father enjoj^ a sort of patriarchal sense of pleasant 
proprietorship in his wife and ofifepring, which is absent 
at other times and under less happy auspices. The 
mother and daughters can pretend to be something 
more than they are to other mothers and daughters who 
are striving to create a similar impression. Grown-up 
sons have an excellent opportunity of displaying flannels 
and blazers by day, and evening clothes and dress- 
pumps by night, not to be found in the somewhat more 
circumscribed limits of home. Girls of fifteen with sticks 
in their hands and no hats on their heads can rush about 
madly tossing their locks, and showing the world what 
fine young ladies they are. Even the children on the 
sands are often several degrees beyond themselves, and 
cultivate an air and a manner which they believe to 
be aristocratic. When the hoUday is finished they 
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return to their home again with a store of health and 
heightened self-respect, and no one is a penny the worse 
for their Uttle airs and graces. 

There are others among the middle and more pros- 
perous and enterprising of the artisan classes who go 
away on their holiday simply with a view to having a 
good time, and in this they are usually successful. 
Rupert and his party were among this number. As the 
time drew near for their departure Daisy's excitement 
grew till it became almost unbearable, and even her 
more phlegmatic brother made his preparations for the 
hoUday with a visible eagerness and interest most un- 
usual in him. Acting on Rupert's advice, he provided 
himself with a blue serge suit as being more useful, 
though perhaps less comfortable, than the grey flannel 
one for which he was rather hankering. A straw hat 
and brown boots completed a get-up which was alto- 
gether irresistible, and when he surveyed the effect 
in the glass Jim was bound to admit that for once in 
his Hfe, at any rate, his appearance was simply killing. 

Daisy purchased her holiday trousseau with the 
greatest care and the most judicious secrecy. What 
the hats and costumes were with which she intended 
to gratify the eyes of other visitors to Speeton I am 
utterly unable to state. Let it suffice that, though few, 
they were certainly neat and pretty, and rather calcu- 
lated to add to than detract from the charm of her 
fresh and graceful beauty. 

At last the eventful day arrived. A four-wheeler 
with Rupert inside appeared at the door, and off the 
party went to the station. Has anything been for- 
gotten ? Horror of horrors, Daisy's new sunshade has 
been left behind at the house ! No, Jim has strapped it 
to his new Gladstone with the sticks and umbrellas. It 
will be soiled ! No, it won't, for it is wrapped up in the 
cleanest of paper. Perhaps the cabman will break it 
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when he hands it down from the box. Ha ! here is the 
station ; out we tumble. Where's a porter. Porter ! 
Porter ! Here he comes. Mind the sunshade ! Do be 
careful ! Tickets are taken, comer seats are captured. 
What, change at Leeds ? Never mind, we'll be com- 
fortable till then. Is an5d:hing forgotten ? No, we've 
got it all here. I'll carry the parasol myself ; it might 
get broken when we change. At last the train starts. 
Good-bye, mother ! good-bye, Clumbershaw ! good-bye, 
good-bye ! 

The train gives a preliminary screech, then, puffing 
and snorting, moves slowly out of the station. Hand- 
kerchiefs are waved out of a carriage window till the 
train disappears beneath the arch. Mrs. Green is left 
standing on the platform alone ; tears from poor old 
eyes that have known happiness and sorrow trickle 
slowly down her wrinkled cheeks. A minute, and then 
she is her old brave self again, making briskly for 
home. 

The sadness of farewell fell with a Ughter touch on 
the hearts of the travellers, and in a very short time the 
trio was in the highest possible spirits. A woman with 
an immarried sister and three children, who were also 
bound for the seaside, filled the remainder of the com- 
partment. Remarking that the train went right 
through to Whitby, and that all travellers of experience 
remove their boots on a journey, she told auntie and the 
children to remove their footwear, and proceeded to do 
the same herself. Rupert was somewhat heavily 
crushed when he said that he beUeved the train went 
no further than Leeds. In consideration of his good 
looks and pleasant manners, however, his ignorance 
was forgiven, and the commander-in-chief of the fussy 
family poUtely advised him to follow her example, and 
travel in his stocking feet. Rupert declined, however, 
on the ground that he was a bachelor, and there might 
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be holes in his socks. This ingenious excuse nearly 
sent poor Daisy into hysterics, but she managed to hold 
herself in, and Leeds was reached without further 
incident. Here, as Rupert had predicted, the Clumber- 
shaw train brought its journey to a dose ; stentorian 
officials marched up and down the platform, crying " All 
change !" and evicting such limpet-like passengers as 
appeared to have conceived an ardent affection for their 
temporary home. Alas for the fussy family ! they were 
bundled out, protesting bootlessly. After going into 
the waiting-room to lace up their boots, they reappeared 
and buzzed about the station like a cageful of rabbits let 
loose in an unknown land. The last that our Uttle 
party saw of them was Mrs. Fussy and the rest being 
pulled out of the King's Cross express. 

" I'm glad they arqi not coming to Speeton," said 
Daisy, as the train for that well-known resort' moved 
slowly out of the station. 

" They'll be all right when they reach Whitby and 
are comfortably settled," said Jim good-naturedly. 

" I'll bet they have some squabbles with their lodging- 
house keeper," said Rupert. 

" Well, so long as we don't have to bother with them 
I don't care ; in fact, I hope the poor things will have a 
good time," said Daisy. 

" Daisy is too excited to worry herself about any- 
thing," remarked her brother. 

" That's all very fine, Mr. Jim, but I expect, if the 
truth were known, you didn't sleep a wink last night. 
What do you say, Mr. Brett ?" 

" Of course he didn't ; he sat on the edge of his bed 
all night, so as to be in plenty of time to start this 
morning." 

" Two to one isn't fair," said Jim. 

** Well, you shouldn't have said I was excited." 

" But you are." 
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" Of course I am. Haven't I worked hard in that 
stuffy Board-school, and saved a nice lot of money ? 
Now I'm going to have a real good holiday, and spend a 
little of it." 

" Let's hope it won't rain," remarked Rupert. 

*' I don't care if it rains cats and dogs, or has^forks, 
or-— or " — ^here the young lady paused — " or steam 
rollers," she concluded. 

" Or head mistresses ?" inquired Rupert. 

" Oh, if it rains head mistresses I'll just pick up my 
skirts and chase them all into the sea," said Daisy with 
a triumphant laugh. 

" Bravo, Daisy ! that's the right spirit in which to 
begin a holiday," commented her brother. 

Very little behind its scheduled time the faithful 
locomotive gUded into the Speeton station. Hardly 
had the train come to a standstill when the door of a 
third-class compartment flew open, and a trio of 
travellers tumbled rapidly out on to the platform. In 
less time than it takes to put it on paper they had 
collected their belongings, jumped into a cab, and were 
being driven briskly for South Cliff Road. On arriving 
at Bella Vista, Mrs. Mollison was waiting to receive 
them, with that smiling welcome with which the lodging- 
house landlady invariably greets a satisfactory " let." 
It didn't take long to pay the cabman, get everything 
into the house, and conduct the various members of 
the party to their respective rooms. 

In a very few minutes the hoUday-makers were ready 
for tea. Daisy, of course, was placed with her face to 
the sea so as to make the best possible use of the time. 
They were all hungry and thirsty after the journey, 
but it was still quite early when they had finished ; in 
fact, their lunch and tea joined hands, and at four 
they were set free to explore till supper. 

It was arranged that the evening meal should be at 
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seven, so that there would always be a nice long evenmg 
for the Spa or the theatre. That important question 
settled they ran out, like the children they were, to walk 
on the golden beach, crushing the soft sands with their 
feet, and catching the fresh salt breeze as it came from 
the Ups of the sea. 

It was a beautiful afternoon, and all Speeton was out of 
doors. Children with nurses built castles, and adorned 
them with shells and seaweed. Some fathers down for 
the week-end were engaged with perhaps more energy 
than style in a game of cricket with the bo3^; others were 
allowing themselves to be buried and otherwise mal- 
treated by their little girls. Husbands were listening 
with a good-natured interest to the wife's thriUing 
account of a week's family history — ^the tooth which baby 
has cut, the hole Tommy tore in his pants. The un- 
married were no less happy, and certainly more smart. 
Fortunately for England, still our young men are strong 
and clean. Flannel-trousered and straw-hatted, the 
gilded youth of Speeton smokes cigarettes and twirls its 
cane. The ofi&ce stool and counter have not cramped 
those well-knit figures, or taken the light from those 
fine, bronzed, manly faces which are working so much 
havoc with the fair. For their part the young ladies 
are equally dashing, and even more healthy and pleasant 
to gaze upon. Despite affectations and trifling vul- 
garities, the future mothers of England are a race of 
whom we may well be proud. 

The picture is filled in with pierrots, donkeys, bathing- 
machines, vendors of sweets and other articles, and a 
number of people who cannot be precisely classified, 
and who form a sort of padding for the rest. 

Daisy and her comrades enjoyed the gay and busy 
scene, and walking down to the very edge of the waves 
drank in the beauty of the afternoon. There was little 
or no wind, but the sea was heaving with a noble swell. 
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and one after another the waves broke, booming and 
hissing, till they almost lapped our travellers' feet. 

*' There must have been a storm out at sea to make 
such a grand swell as this," remarked Rupert at length. 

** Well, it is going to be fine now, anyhow," repUed 
Daisy the optimist, " or the fishing-boats wouldn't be 
going to sea." 

Even as she spoke the fleet was leaving the harbour, 
passing from beneath the shadow of the castle Uke a 
flock of stately birds. There is something beautiful yet 
sad in the sight of vessels putting out to sea. Pictures 
rise before us of the proud fleets of Hellas saiUng forth 
from the harbours of Greece to tear the immortal Helen 
from the arms of her Trojan paramour ; of Dido and 
Carthage, and ^neas false to a lover's vows ; of 
Columbus in the track of the setting sim finding out a 
new Western world ; of Drake, of Raleigh, of Frobisher 
and the proud Armadas of Spain ; of Blake, of Rodney, 
and Nelson, those sea-kings who have made us great. 
Yes, the sea is the abiding home of adventure and 
romance even in the hard-headed times of this practical 
latter-day world. Yet these are not the only reflections 
which will rise in many a mind in the presence of the 
mighty deep. This kindly, health-giving ocean on 
whose lap the children play is also a devouring monster 
insisting on his toll of himian lives. Many a proud ship 
puts out never to be seen again ; fifty fishing-boats 
sail forth, but the stormy wind arises, and but two 
score come back home again. 

Only those who have lived for a long time inland will 
understand that hunger and thirst for the sea, inherent 
in our island race, which Rupert and the Greens were 
satisfying as they stood at the water's edge. When at 
length they had taken in their fill of the ocean, the more 
prosaic spirit which comes of repletion took hold of 
them, and they exchanged the sea with its spice islands. 
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its fleets, its pearls and corals, its palm-encircled lagoons, 
with flashing birds of paradise, for the Spa, with its 
brassy music, its sweetstufE and jewellers' shops, and 
its flashy but good-natured crowds. 

To Daisy the throng assembled on Speeton's principal 
promenade represented the acme of fashion. She 
thought the ladies' hats and dresses perfectly beautiful, 
and quickly decided that an ostrich-feather boa was the 
one thing needful to complete her happiness, to be 
purchased at some future date when her purse was deeper 
and her opportunities for the display of finery more 
numerous. 

As for the men, she was, perhaps, a little surprised 
to find that most of them in appearance compared 
unfavourably with her friend Mr. Brett. Many of them 
were a little more showy, but Daisy's clear judgment 
detected in many of them a lack of that refinement 
which was so evident in her companion, and she felt 
proud to be walking up and down the Spa with such an 
exceedingly gentlemanly young man. 

Both Jim and his sister took it for granted that 
Rupert's knowledge of the world was greater than their 
own, and plied him with questions accordingly about 
Speeton, its visitors, its theatre, and hotels. Up and 
down the Spa they strolled, Daisy criticizing the costimies 
of the ladies and the idiosyncrasies of the men, Rupert 
replying to the questions of his companion, and scanning 
the notice-boards announcing sundry and divers amuse- 
ments, Jim smoking with a calm and philosophic happi- 
ness, and filling up such gaps as were left in the con- 
versation with trite and sensible remarks. 

'* Charley's Aunt " was to be played that night at 
the little theatre on the Spa. Neither of the Greens 
having seen this amusing but somewhat faded favourite 
of the early nineties, places were promptly booked for 
the selfsame evening. With their tickets safe in Jim 
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Green's pocket-book, they scurried off home to supper, 
to be hock in time for the beginning of the play. The 
evening meal was disposed of in double-quick time, and 
at ten minutes to eight they were in their places waiting 
for the curtain to rise. Hardened playgoers can hardly 
realize the nature of the enjoyment which those who 
go to a theatre on occasions few and far between extract 
from their evening's dissipation. A lack of time, money, 
or opportunity for indulging in amusement is often more 
than compensated for by the concentrated pleasure which 
is extracted from these infrequent excursions into an 
tmfamiliar region. 

For the whole of the above reasons Jim and his sister 
went seldom to a place of amusement. Can we be 
surprised, then, that they enjoyed to the utmost the 
harmless and delightful little farce which they saw their 
first evening at Speeton ? Daisy sat in the middle, 
with the young men on each side of her. Now and 
again she would make a remark to Rupert or her 
brother. 

" I wonder if that is like a college sitting-room," she 
said to the former. 

" Not very much," replied Rupert absent-mindedly. 

" How do you know ?" said Daisy, looking hard at him. 

Rupert smiled, and said nothing. At this moment it 
was not possible to investigate the subject any further, 
as " Charley's Aunt " was just being instructed that he 
had recently arrived in England '* from Brazil, where 
the nuts come from." The brother and sister took in 
the words and action of the play with a whole-hearted 
enjoyment that was a pleasure for Rupert to see. When 
at last the curtain fell with the three undergraduates 
and the father of one of them all happily engaged to 
be married the hour was still early, only about half-past 
ten, so they strolled for a few minutes on the parade 
before going home to bed. 
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When they turned in at length they had a nice little 
supper before retiring to rest, and Daisy objected that 
they seemed to be always eating, but as Rupert insisted 
that supper was a necessary adjunct to the play she 
consented to take part in the meal. 

Not only the saddest but even the happiest day must 
come to an end. But whereas the former crawls along 
with leaden steps, the latter flies to the finish on wings 
of happiness and joy. Not till half-past eleven, how- 
ever, did they turn in for the night. The journey, the 
fussy family, and the play were all thoroughly discussed, 
then plans for the Sunday were made, and times of 
meals arranged for. Rupert was to take them to church 
in the morning, and they were all three to go to chapel 
at night. At last they went off to their rooms, voting 
the day one of the jolliest they had ever spent — ^in fact, 
a day that augured well for the happiness of this eventful 
holiday at Speeton. 



CHAPTER XIV 

SPEETON has been called *'the paradise of the 
middle classes," and this likeness to the Garden 
of Eden is rendered complete by the presence of a 
presiding deity. Like so many of our English watering- 
places, Speeton is patronized by a somewhat com- 
mercially minded peer, who in the guise of a public 
benefactor turns a neither dishonest nor inconsiderable 
penny. The illustrious nobleman who gives tone to the 
*' Queen of the North " (to quote the well-known station 
advertisement) is Lord Southwick, who resides at 
Sunderland Lodge. His lordship is an adept at playing 
his part of sportsman and good fellow, and enters into 
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the life of the seaside resort with both adroitness and 
success. For their part the worthy burgesses of Speeton 
point out the immense attractions of a place that can 
induce a man of Lord Southwick's wealth and greatness 
to spend a month there out of every twelve. Photo- 
graphs of the Earl and his unlovely daughters are to be 
seen in the windows of dozens of the shops, and the 
Southwick Hotel and Southwick Theatre help to 
advertise the genius of the town. In the height of the 
season there is alwa}^ a smart house-party within the 
hospitable walls of Sunderland Lodge, and often between 
half-past eleven and one some of these notabilities 
disport themselves upon the Spa, laughing and talking 
to one another for all the world like you and me. Many 
of you, no doubt, have been in Hyde Park when a 
murmur has gone round, " The Queen !*' The mild 
flutter of excitement aroused by Her Majesty's arrival 
is reproduced on the Spa at Speeton by the whispering 
of those magic words, '* The Earl I" 

On this particular August morning Lord Southwick 
arrived on the Spa with a quite unusual number of 
guests. Amateur theatricals were to be given at the 
theatre in aid of charity, and a company of ladies and 
gentlemen had been gathered together, prepared, if 
necessary, to out-Herod Herod, or even to out-Beerbohm 
Tree. That eminent dramatist, Mr. Ivor Backhouse, 
had composed a play consisting entirely of leading parts. 
The accomplishments of the artists were catered for in 
this production in a pleasing and remarkable manner. 
Beneath the feet of that well-known beauty. Miss Sybil 
Brownsmith, was to be conjured up the " green baize *' 
carpet of tragedy, for Lady Dolly Kingston was sparkling 
comedy and intrigue, for Miss Jenny Beckwith dancing 
and foolishness, for Captain Fawsett love-making and 
heroism, for Lord Mashington singing and sentiment. 
The military atmosphere of the drama was to give an 

9 
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appearance of dash and distinction to the men, and 
to place them amid surroundings with which they were 
more or less familiar. 

It was with this assemblage of " all the talents " that 
Lord Southwick, monarch of all he surveyed, arrived like 
a beaming and good-natured Selkirk. 

As was only to be expected, the party from Sunderland 
Lodge aroused an unusual amount of interest on this 
particular occasion, for many of those on the Spa had 
taken tickets for the charity performance in the evening. 
Middle-class mammas made notes of the hats and dresses 
of the distinguished ladies for the benefit of their 
daughters and themselves, and mentally arranged some 
astonishing costumes with which to impress the inhabi- 
tants of Leeds or Sheflfteld when they returned to their 
native heath. 

Rupert had taken it for granted that in going with 
the Greens to Speeton he would be to all intents and 
purposes unknown. Great was his consternation, there- 
fore, to see all these people who knew him quite well, 
some of them, in fact, since he was a tiny boy. Lord 
Southwick was half-cousin to Lord Maltby, and Rupert 
cursed himself for a fool in not thinking of Sunderland 
Lodge. It was impossible, however, to do anything, as 
to run away would give great oifence to the girl he 
loved — ^possibly even giving the Greens the impression 
that he was ashamed of them — so he resolved to brazen 
it out. 

His only chance was to get away as quickly as 
possible that morning, and to propose expeditions for 
the following days. He did not wish his father at that 
moment to know of his attachment to Daisy Green, as 
he wished to make sure of himself first, and then to 
prepare Lord Maltby for what would be to him a very 
serious blow. 

Dame Fortune was against him, however, and even 
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as he revolved these plans in his mind Lady Dolly's 
sharp eyes spotted Rupert and his friends. 

" Isn't that Rupert Brett over there, Herbert ?" she 
inquired of Captain Fawsett. 

" By Jove, I believe it is ! Why, of course it is, but 
who the deuce are those people he's trailing around 
with ?" 

" Oh, don't ask me," laughed Lady Dolly; "some of 
the aboriginals from where he is working, I should 
imagine." 

'* Well, old Rupert hasn't got bad taste, for, upon 
my soul, that female aboriginal is a devilish pretty 
girl." 

Lady Dolly's only reply to her companion's rather 
forcible remark was to raise her eyebrows slightly, and 
then to wear a non-committal sort of smile. 

There was a slight pause in the conversation, which 
was ultimately resumed by Captain Fawsett's fair 
companion. 

" I think we might go and speak to Rupert," she 
suggested. 

'* May I come with you, or would you rather go 
alone ?" he inquired poUtely. 

** Oh, come by all means," was Lady Dolly's reply, 
but with little warmth in the invitation. 

Rupert, when he saw Lady Dolly and Captain Fawsett 
coming towards him, bowed to the inevitable, and, 
telling Daisy and her brother that he saw some friends 
on the Spa, excused himself for a minute, and went off 
to pay his respects to the two distinguished amateurs. 

" Well, Mr. Brett, this is a surprise," said Lady 
Dolly, after the usual preliminary greetings had taken 
place. 

" For me a delightful one," that gentleman replied. 

"I see you've lost none of your politeness, but I 
suppose one ought to say you have grown a big boy, or 

9—2 
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something of the sort, after not seeing you for about a 
year. I hope you don't mind my saying so, but you do 
look considerably older." 

" Getting up at five every morning is enough to age a 
man with the strongest constitution ; in another year 
my hair will be white as driven snow." 

" Well, you look pretty fit, Brett, my boy," interposed 
Captain Fawsett, " so I expect the unholy life you are 
leading suits you. Had to do a lot of early rising myself 
when I joined the Guards," he added. 

" And who are your friends ? I suppose they are 
people whom you know in the place where you are 
working ?" inquired her ladyship, who, by the way, 
knew perfectly well that Rupert was working down at 
Clumbershaw. 

" Their name is Green," answered Rupert. " The 
man is a great friend of mine at the works, and the 
young lady. Miss Green, is his sister." 

" How very interesting, Mr. Brett, and are you 
spending your holiday here together ?" 

" Yes, we expect to return to Clumbershaw on 
Monday ; Henley is coming down from London to join 
us this afternoon." 

" How delightful ! Mr. Henley is such a charming 
man ; but you really must introduce me to your 
friends." 

" Well, I don't think they are exactly your sort," 
objected Rupert. 

" If you please," persisted Lady Dolly. 

*' Certainly, if you wish it. I'm sure my friends will 
be very pleased to make your acquaintance." 

'* And I'm sure I shall be very pleased to make 
theirs," said Fawsett. *' Pretty girl, that Miss Green," 
he added rather maliciously. 

Rupert, feeling daggers, but maintaining an outward 
appearance of serenity, made the necessary introduc- 
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tions. Lady DoUy soon put the Greens at their ease, 
but Rupert was uneasily aware that he and Daisy were 
being placed in a sort of mild inquisition by that 
accomplished lady. 

After canying on conversation for a few minutes. 
Lady Dolly and Fawsett said good-bye, the former 
first insisting that Rupert should take his friends to the 
charity performance at the theatre that evening. 

" WeU ?" said the lady, turning to her companion 
when they were well out of earshot. " WeU, Herbert, 
what do you think ?" she repeated, smiling enig- 
matically. 

" I suppose you mean do I think he's in love with the 
little girl," replied Captain Fawsett. " WeU, to teU the 
truth, I think he is, and, what's more, I don't blame 
him altogether." 

" And what about her ?" 

** Why, I suppose she's in love with him. Hang it aU, 
I don't suppose the men are so smart where she comes 
from that she is not attracted by such a handsome boy 
as Brett." 

" WeU, yes, you're right ; I think she is ; it is, of 
course, evident she admires him immensely; whether 
she understands him and appreciates him is another 
matter." 

" Why, I beUeve you admire him yourself," laughed 
Fawsett, amused at the idea of Lady DoUy as a rival to 
Daisy. 

" If I wasn't a married woman I might enter for the 
prize, but, you see, as things are I'm quite out of the 
running." 

Whatever Fawsett may have thought he made no 
reply to this remark, and the conversation turned to 
other subjects. 

During lunch that day at Sunderland Lodge, Lady 
DoUy Kingston was more than a Uttle preoccupied 
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with the happenings of the morning. Even to herself 
she refused to admit that her interest in the welfare of 
young Brett was anything beyond the bounds of 
ordinary friendship. 

" Of course, I can't let him throw himself away on 
that young woman I saw him marching about with this 
morning," was the decision to which she immediately 
made up her mind. Now, it is all very easy to decide the 
fate of one's friend, in one's mind. It is perfectly simple, 
too, to say they shall do this and they shall not do that. 
Even the most excellent plans, however, are useless 
unless steps are taken to carry them into effect, and 
Lady Dolly saw that with all the good-will in the world 
she would be able to do nothing unless she took action 
at once. 

After lunch, she went off to her room, and threshed 
the matter out thoroughly in her own mind. She was 
far too clever and sensible a woman not to see that a 
false move would rather precipitate than mend matters, 
and, time being everything, that was the very last thing 
she would wish to happen. 

Should she appeal to the girl, explaining to her 
Rupert's position, and the unhappiness that would arise 
to both from such a mesalliance as he was about to 
make ? No, for perhaps they were not even formally 
engaged, and she would be snubbed and laughed at for 
her pains. 

Should she speak to Henley, who was to arrive that 
afternoon ? No, for though he was a trustworthy and 
capable man, he had such curious ideas on the subject 
of social position, and was quite equal to taking the part 
of the girl, blessing, in fact, where he was invited to 
curse. 

Finally, she decided the best thing to do was to get 
hold of Rupert himself, and find out what plans he had 
made for the rest of his holiday, at the same time making 
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as many other discoveries as her woman's wit was 
capable of doing. Having learnt something of how 
things were going on, she could arrange her schemes 
accordingly, and speak to Lord Southwick or write to 
Lord Maltby as she deemed best imder the circum- 
stances. I am afraid that the methods she was pre- 
pared to use were not what a man would consider strictly 
honourable, but a woman is never over-scrupulous, and 
when her heart is in question she is the very devil himself 
for cunning. 

While plans for Rupert's salvation were being evolved 
in the brain of a fair lady up at Sunderland Lodge, that 
young gentleman himself, with his friends, was awaiting 
Henley's arrival at the station. At half-past two almost 
to the minute the London express steamed up to the 
platform, and the people poured pell-mell out of the 
carriages, thankful that their hot and dusty journey was 
at an end. Henley was speedily captured, bundled bag 
and baggage into a cab, and in a very few minutes they 
had reached their lodgings on the sea-front. The new- 
comer was in the highest of spirits at the prospect of a 
holiday, and was delighted with everjrthing ; even some 
wax flowers beneath a glass case met with his enthusiastic 
approval, being, as he expressed it, " the hall-mark of a 
genuine seaside lodging-house." 

After tea the Greens went " to get cleaned up a bit " 
before going out for a walk, and Henley and Rupert were 
left by themselves in the sitting-room. 

" Seen anything of the Southwicks ? I hear they are 
all down here," inquired the former. 

" Yes, Lady Dolly Kingston spotted me on the Spa 
this morning. It is a nuisance, for, of course, I shall 
have to go and call on them, and they'll be worrying 
me to go to dinner. They'll be as curious as possible 
about the Greens. Lady Dolly was this morning ; I 
could see it in her eye." 
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" Well, they won't expect you to take the Greens up 
to Sunderland Lodge." 

" No, but all the same, it's an awful bore. What a 
fool I was not to think of old Southwick and his house- 
parties when I arranged to come down here !" 

" Oh, well, we must make the best of it. Southwick 
or no Southwick, I've come down here for a holiday, 
and, what's more, I mean to enjoy it." 

" That sounds all very fine and large, my young 
friend," laughed Rupert, " but you won't be quite so 
amused when you hear that I've told them you were 
coming down. I should receive a very chilly welcome 
if I went to call without my fascinating clerical 
friend." 

" I think you might have managed to get me out of 
it. In fact, I think I shall refuse^ to go with you." 

" If you think I'm going to venture alone into that 
den of Uons up at Sunderland Lodge you are very much 
mistaken. Why, man, they would eat me up alive ! 
No, we'll call together to-morrow, like Christian and 
Hopeful. Then, when that is over and done with, we 
needn't bother any more about them." 

" All right, then, I'll come and take care of you," said 
Henley; " but mind you cut it short." 

At that moment Daisy came in ready for the walk, 
looking as sweet and beautiful as one of our delicate 
English wild-roses which bloom in the hedgerow. Henley 
caught his friend's look of admiration as the girl entered 
the room, and for the moment a dark cloud of misgiving 
threw a shadow across his holiday humour and high 
spirits. Had it been altogether such a good move to 
take Rupert away from the society of his equals at a 
time when his heart was young, -and the bright blood 
coursed swiftly and hotly through his veins ? Was it 
not possible that this girl had stolen the heart that 
should have belonged to one of the boy's own station 
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and upbringing ? Rupert, no doubt, was too good a 
fellow to sacrifice the girl to his passions, but what 
thai ? At this point of his ruminations Henley wisely 
decided not to go in search of trouble, only to be ready 
for it if it should come. Notwithstanding this resolve, 
he was still filled with a feeling of grave responsibility 
as he picked up his hat and followed the rest of the 
party out on to the sea-front. The crisp breezes were 
so firesh and invigorating after the hot, close stufltness 
of town that his vague misgivings were drugged into 
almost complete abeyance by the fresh air and exercise, 
and he joined gaily in the chatter of his companions. 

Now, before going to meet his friends, Brett had 
booked seats for the charity performance at the theatre 
in the evening. " Hattersly of Ours " was the title of 
the play, and I think most of you can guess the nature 
of the entertainment which was provided. The South- 
wick Theatre was a far more ambitious edifice than the 
little playhouse on the Spa, and Rupert had reserved 
seats at the back of the stalls to obviate the necessity of 
evening dress. Arm-chairs had been placed in the front 
for the notabilities from Sxmderland Lodge. When our 
little party arrived, the theatre was already well filled, 
and the subdued rustle of excitement and anticipation 
showed how much the audience appreciated their close 
vicinity to the great. At length the *' seats of the mighty " 
were fully occupied, and after a slight preliminary tum- 
tumming of the band, the curtain rose for the first (and 
last) time on " Hattersly of Ours." 

Of its kind, the play was not bad (for an amateur 
dramatist), and the performance (for amateur actors) 
was admirably sustained. A brief description of the 
piece may interest those who were not present at the 
performance, or failed to see the excellent but somewhat 
lengthy report pf it which appeared in the Southwick 
Morning Herald. 
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Act I. — ^The barrack-yard at Banchester. Usual 
business. Dean of Banchester arrives (as was to be 
expected) with a party of ladies. Comic element sup- 
plied by a Tommy and his sweetheart. 

Act II. — Expedition on Indian Frontier. Heroism 
supplied by hero and pretty well all the men. Love 
and devotion by the ladies, who have gone out as hospital 
nurses. Comic heroism by the Tommy, and comic love 
and devotion by his sweetheart (also a nurse). The 
unfortunate Dean appears to have been left behind. 

Act III. — ^Evening party at the Banchester Barracks, 
given by Colonel Mainwaring of Ours. Reappearance 
of Dean. Songs, dances, etc., by various members of 
company. The men all covered with V.C.'s and minor 
decorations, the ladies all resplendent in their jewels 
and evening dresses. The curtain falls on numerous 
prospective marriages, and an atmosphere of general 
happiness. 

The applause was, of course, inmiense. Daisy and 
the unsophisticated Jim were delighted with their 
evening's amusement, and the quartette went back to 
supper and bed in the gayest and happiest of moods. 

Jim and his sister went to bed almost immediately 
supper was over, leaving the other two to have a chat 
and smoke. Both of them, however, seemed for the 
moment disinclined to talk, and puffed silently at their 
cigars as though their thoughts were far away. 

At length Rupert broke the spell with some trifling 
comment on the evening's entertainment. 

'* What did you think of it ?" he eventually asked. 

*' I thought it calculated to give a certain amoimt of 
amusement to an average audience." 

" I see you're the same old Stephen as ever ; you don't 
intend to give yourself away. But just tell me what 
you really mean." 

" Well, an Englishman, as a rule, must have his pic- 
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ture coloured. With us, the black-and-white artist is 
* caviare to the general.' For good or evil, the picture 
must glow with the lines of the many-tinted rainbow, 
and even the somewhat crude oleograph of this evening 
is preferred to many a delicate but more sombre etching 
I could name." 

" Exactly," laughed Rupert. " We pay our twopence 
and expect to have our picture coloured." 

" But, to change the subject rather suddenly from 
the drama to ourselves, do you think you are doing the 
right thing by Daisy Green ?" 

" What do you mean ?" asked Rupert sharply. Even 
an old friend, a friend closer than a brother, must be 
careful how he speaks to a man of the woman he 
loves. 

" Of course, I know you wouldn't take advantage of a 
girl," answered Henley gently, " but don't you think 
there is some danger of our friend Miss Daisy falling in 
love with you ? It might bring a great deal of unhappi- 
ness into her life." 

" Not if I love her in return." 

" But you couldn't marry her." 

" Why not ?" asked Rupert, with animation. 

" A Board-school mistress I" 

" If a woman is as well worth loving as Daisy, her rank 
in life is of only the smallest importance." 

" And your father ?" persisted Henley quietly. 

" Well, I expect he'll take it rather badly, poor old 
chap ; but when he knows Daisy he will be certain to 
worship her as I do." 

" Perhaps," said Henley dryly ; " but as I am indirectly 
responsible for this affair. Lord Maltby must of necessity 
be seriously annoyed with me — in fact, I must have been 
a fool not to foresee this contingency when I gave you 
my suggestions as to your career." 

" My dear old Stephen, don't worry about responsi- 
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bility ; I'm more than willing to take that. In fact, I'm 
tremendously grateful to you for being the means of my 
meeting with Daisy." 

" But we must think of yo4^ iather, and from his 
point of view things are very f& from right. Now, I 
know you love your father, and I think he ought to be 
treated fairly after all he has done for you." 

** Well, I can't give up Daisy even for him." 

" There is something else I want you to promise," 
said Henley earnestly. 

" Anything in reason I will," said Rupert. 

" I want you to promise that you won't propose 
marriage to Miss Green till you have spoken to your 
father on the subject." 

" Well, I was screwing up my courage to speak about 
it this week." 

" Never mind that ; youVe waited so long, and can 
easily wait a little longer. Where is he ? Go ofE and 
see him to-morrow." 

" Oh no, I can't break up the party like that ; besides, 
he's in the North of Scotland now. When I leave here 
on Monday I'm going to spend a few days with the Peels 
on their yacht at Ostend. Bobby's fiancee is with 
them, and he wants me to meet her. I shall catch my 
father when I come back." 

" Then you'll promise to take my advice ?" 

*' Yes, I wiU." 

The rest of the conversation will be familiar to all men 
who have had friends in love. Rupert poured into the 
ears of the weary but patient Henley a glowing paneg5nic 
on his lady-love's beauty and goodness, and his own 
unworthiness to ask the hand of such a treasure. A 
good many married men would be somewhat astonished 
if they could only have repeated to them word for word 
their prematrimonial notions as to the nature of wedded 
life, and the attractions and virtues with which they had 
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endowed a singularly commonplace wife. Fortunately, 
perhaps, for all of us, a man in love takes no heed of ihe 
experience of others, and is it not well for Rupert and 
the rest of us to have dreamed our golden dreams, even 
if in later life they fade amid sober realities into the light 
of conmion day ? 

Dream on, then, friend Rupert, and may your dreams 
come true ! 



CHAPTER XV 

FROM the time of Adam and Eve man has continued 
to insist that curiosity is the special and peculiar 
vice of women. My own impression is that even 
men are sometimes guilty of this little failing ; " but that 
is another story," as Rudyard Kipling would say. 

There was, however, some reason for Miss Green's 
curiosity with reference to the man she loved. In the 
first place, he was on intimate terms with the great 
people up at Sunderland Lodge, and was evidently one 
of themselves ; why, then, did he take his holiday with 
such humdrtun people as Jim and herself ? (Let me 
remark that though, no doubt, the obvious answer 
occurred to Daisy, she was too modest to make it even 
to herself.) In the second place. Lady Dolly Kingston 
had met them on the Spa on the morning following the 
charity entertainment, and had gone out of her way to 
make herself agreeable to the girl. Daisy, of course, 
was charmed, but why should this fashionable lady go 
out of her way to be pleasant to such an insignificant 
person as herself ? Why should she be so anxious to 
hear all about Clumbershaw ? Why should she want to 
know where she and her brother lived, and all about 
them ? Was it simply good-natured politeness ? 
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Curiosity, however, be it that of the man of science, 
striving to pry into the secrets of Dame Nature, or that 
of the woman who wonders at what emporium her 
neighbour's new Sunday hat has had its origin, must 
often remain unsatisfied. Now, this enforced ignorance 
is often the greatest of blessings, but it is one that is 
seldom or never appreciated. So it was with Daisy, who 
fretted and worried, yet could find no suitable oppor- 
tunity or reason for demanding explanations to the 
riddles which were troubling her. After all, these little 
clouds did but little to obscure the general happiness of 
the party, and the blissful hours slipped away with an 
almost pathetic rapidity. 

Rupert and Henley kept their appointment at 
Sunderland Lodge, for, despite the reluctance of both to 
waste time which could have been spent more enjoyably 
and possibly more profitably in other ways, neither of 
them wished to be guilty of rudeness to Lady Dolly 
and her host. As it happened. Lord and Lady South- 
wick were both out when the two visitors arrived, and 
the only person to receive them, besides Lady Dolly, 
was her particular friend and crony Sybil Brownsmith, 
the well-known society beauty. They found the ladies 
seated chatting in a sort of cosy side-chapel which opens 
on to the great drawing-room at Sunderland Lodge. 
Tea was served almost immediately, and Rupert, after 
his long sojourn in the desert, was quite impressed with 
the refinement and luxury which money can conjure 
up in a well-ordered English home. The conversation 
drifted lightly from subject to subject, for the ladies 
were far too skilful to show their hands, until at last it 
quite naturally touched on Rupert's plans for the 
remainder of his holiday. 

" I hear there is some chance of you joining the Peels 
on their yacht," said Miss Brownsmith. 

" Barring accidents, the chance is a certainty," 
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Rupert replied. " Bobby is going to marry a certain 
Miss Margaret Fane, and as I am to be best man I 
couldn't very well refuse the invitation, even if I had 
wished to do so.** 

" And then ?'* asked Lady Dolly. 

" Why, after that the deluge, in the shape of 
Clumbershaw and work.** 

" I suppose you*ve heard that I'm to be one of the 
Peels' Ostend party," said Miss Brownsmith. 

*' How delightfid ! We must go together — that is, of 
course, if you don't mind putting up with my society for 
such a long journey. I never heard you were to be one 
of the party. Bobby did not mention a soul who 
would be on board except his lady-love and himself. 
He seems quite infatuated with her.** 

" At present, no doubt, he is, but wait till they've 
been married a year. In my opinion Master Bobby 
is of the genus butterfly which flits from flower to 
flower," remarked Lady Dolly, with a rather malicious 
smile. 

" All the better for her ; it will give her the whip hand 
of him if she has any sense,** said Miss Brownsmith 
cynically. 

" Poor old Bobby ! he may not be overburdened with 
brains, but he is the best-hearted little chap alive,*' 
protested Rupert. 

" Why, of course he is, but he's a butterfly all the 
same ; I know the type so well. Luckily she won't have 
much difl&culty in netting him if he flies too far afield. 
I think in his way he will make a very good workable 
husband ; anyway, one can do something with a butter- 
fly, but the hog type which seems to be coming into 
fashion is quite impossible," replied the famous beauty. 

" Then a constant husband is a thing of the past ?" 
asked Henley. 

" Not altogether," answered Miss Brownsmith, " but. 
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as a rule, he is so jealous that his wife has a perfectly 
wretched time." 

" You ought to start an establishment for the training 
of prospective husbands," said Henley. 

" IVe been out seven seasons " began Miss 

Brownsmith. 

" And refused seven hundred offers of marriage," 
interposed Rupert, laughing. 

" I was sa5dng," continued Miss Brownsmith, with 
firm deliberation, " that I have now been out for seven 
seasons. I have during that time made a thorough study 
of Man, and have found him wanting, from a matri- 
monial point of view, in almost every respect. For 
three seasons more I shall continue my studies ; at the 
end of that time I shall buy a black silk gown, and retire 
from the fray. By that time I shall have become an 
eminent specialist in my particular branch of knowledge, 
and shall open a college for preparing young men to be 
excellent and reliable husbands. I hope to get a grant 
from Parliament or the County Council. We now have 
compulsory education of children ; one day who knows 
but we may have compulsory education of matri- 
monially incUned young men." 

" But suppose one of your young men turned out a 
failure ?" asked Henley. 

** Well, that certainly raises a grave diflftculty. Of 
course, in America, with their easy-going divorce laws, 
the whole thing would be ridiculously simple. I should 
issue a young man with a five, ten, or twenty years' 
guarantee, according to the fee paid. If the article was 
proved to be a failure I should issue another in its place. 
I am afraid we should want a certain amount of legisla- 
tion in old-fashioned England. But the scheme seems 
to me to have every reasonable prospect of success." 

" But how would you persuade the young men to 
come to your college ?" inquired Rupert. 
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" The weight of public opinion would have to be my 
lever," replied Miss Sybil. " If a man wishes to da 
well in the Church, at the Bar, as a schoolmaster, he 
does the best he can to qualify himself for his position ; 
if he can afEord it he goes to Oxford or Cambridge. In 
the same way most of the best things in the marriage- 
market will go to those who possess a duly authenticated 
diploma from my college for preparation of hus- 
bands." 

" Perhaps you wouldn't mind taking me as a private 
pupil at once ?" asked Rupert. 

" Why, are you thinking of getting married ?" asked 
Lady Dolly, laughing. 

Rupert reddened, and Henley interposed on his 
behalf. 

" It is always best to get through these things as early 
as possible," he said. *' Knowledge is acquired so much 
more easily when one is young." 

'* Well, I must think it over," said Miss Brownsmith. 
" Perhaps you would both like to come up for a trial 
lesson some afternoon this week ?" 

" I'm afraid we shan't have lime," said Henley, " for 
I have to leave on Saturday ; but when next I contem- 
plate matrimony, may I call upon you to renew the 
offer ?" 

" Certainly, within a reasonable time," repUed the 
young lady. " I shaU have to have an age-limit, and 
shall decline all pupils over fifty. Till then I am entirely 
at your service." 

" Well, I shall have to hurry up, then, for at my age 
one becomes rather dull and stupid ; and, failing to 
obtain honours, I should like, at any rate, to acquit 
myself with moderate distinction," said Henley. 

" I'm sure Sybil will do the best she can for you ; but 
shan't you be able to come up again before you go ?" 
said Lady Dolly. 

10 
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" We mustn't desert our friends," answered Henley 
for them both, " but no doubt we shall see you on the 
Spa, and Rupert and Miss Brownsmith will be able to 
make their arrangements for going to Ostend." 

" That is, of course, if Miss Sybil is good enough to 
allow me to be her escort," said yotmg Brett politely. 

" Now he is fishing for compliments, but don't pay 
him one," said Henley. 

" I'm sure it is no compliment to say that I shall be 
delighted to have him to look after me and my belong- 
ings. Simpson is an excellent maid, but she's rather 
too grand to be much use on a journey. Can we get 
through in a day ?" asked Miss Brown-smith. 

" Yes, if you don't mind getting up early ; but I 
will look up the trains and let you have a line if I 
don't see you before we start. All my friends leave 
on Saturday, so that I shall be quite free on Simday 
afternoon, and will call on the chance of finding you at 
home. What day do you want to go ?" 

" Monday, if it will suit you." 

" Admirably," said Rupert. 

" I don't want to suggest that you are outstaying your 
welcome, old chap," said Henley, " but even if the 
ladies are not dying to get away to change for dinner, 
at any rate ; our friends the Greens will be thinking we 
have lost our way if we don't go back soon." 

" You're quite right, as usual, my dear old mentor," 
laughed Rupert. " Good-bye, Lady Dolly ; good-bye. 
Miss Brownsmith ; I won't forget to let you know about 
the trains. You may tell your maid that she will have 
Pritchard to flirt with on the boat, if it isn't too 
rough." 

Henley proceeded to make his adieu, and the pair left 
Simderland Lodge and made their way back quickly to 
their lodgings on the sea-front. 

" Clever girl, Sybil Brownsmith," remarked Rupert. 
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" In some ways, undoubtedly," replied his friend. 

Rupert and his future were discussed at some length 
by his uninvited protectors before they went to their 
rooms to get ready for dinner. 

*' Did you notice how he coloured up when I asked if 
he was contemplating marriage ?" said Lady Dolly at 
length. 

" Of course I did. It is evidently ' a case ' with him, 
as they say ; but you must be careful not to give the 
show away." 

" That is all right ; but now, don't you think he's 
much too good a sort to be thrown away on a common 
little Board-school teacher ?" 

" When beautiful ladies of title are more than ready 
to shower favours on him," said Miss Brownsmith, with 
a meaning smile. 

*' Now, don't be spiteful, Sybie," said Lady Dolly 
plaintively. 

" Oh, rubbish, Dolly ! I'll do all I can to help you— 
in fact, I'm quite in love with him m3^self. Now we are 
fairly started, I'm tremendously interested, and as 
capable of anything as the late lamented prophet Hab- 
akkuk himself." 

A plan of campaign was then arranged by these young 
lady conspirators, in which the feelings of Daisy and 
Rupert were treated with cheerful want of regard worthy 
of a modem Guido Fawkes. 

'* Of course, things may not turn out quite as we 
expect," said the arch-plotter, Sybil Brownsmith. 

" Well, what's to be done if they don't ?" inquired 
her fellow-conspirator. 

" Opportunism," replied Miss Brownsmith. 

" Opportunism's the word," said Lady Dolly, as she 
sailed off to her room to dress for dinner. 

" I do declare Dolly is in love with that boy. Well, 
well, she might have chosen worse," reflected Miss 

10—2 
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Brownsmith philosophically, as she proceeded to follow 
her friend's example. 

Did some thought, I wonder, flit through her mind 
as she went upstairs that Rupert Brett was much too 
good a fellow to be thrown away on a married woman ? 
Who knows ? 

Those who know Speeton will remember that it is well 
over two miles from the doors of Simderland Lodge to 
the Esplanade, and both of the men were consequently 
quite ready for their evening meal when they got back 
to their lodgings. It was just ten minutes to seven, 
and they found the doth laid and both the Greens 
waiting for them. 

'* I hope we are not late for stinner. Miss Green," 
Rupert exclaimed, as they entered the room. 

" Oh no, you've still got ten minutes to spare, Mr. 
Brett," said that yoimg lady, with a pleasant smile of 
welcome. 

" Then I think I'll go and have a wash. What do 
you say, Stephen ?" 

*' Well, I say, why stinner ?" said Henley. 

" Because our evening meal is a mixture of supper, 
tea, and dinner. Now do you understand ?" 

Henley looked at the ground for a few moments ; then 
the mystic significance of the word appeared to dawn 
upon his intelligence. 

" Oh, I see," he began slowly. ** S for supper, i for 
tea, and inner for dinner. How very amusing !" 

'* Now, Stephen, if you start being sarcastic, there'll 
be a row. I shall be sorry, because I hate creating a 
disturbance in the presence of a lady." 

" Sarcastic ! Not a bit of it. I call it very clever, 

don't you. Miss Green ? S for " Here he adroitly 

dodged a sofa-cushion that Rupert aimed at him, and 
which was within an inch of annihilating the waxen 
passion-flowers in the comer. 
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Daisy, who was not used to behaviour of this descrip- 
tion, was immensely amused, but her careful soul was 
also rather alarmed lest damage should be done to the 
pictures or the crockery on the table. 

" Don't you think you had both better go and have 
your wash ?" she interposed. 

" Right, as usual, Miss Green," said Henley. " Even 
the most brilliant himiour is out of place at the present 
moment, and another flash of our dear young friend's 
characteristic anteprandial wit would completely spoil 
my s for supper, t for " 

Needless to say, there was a wild rush, and the sen- 
tence remains still unfinished. 

In five minutes they were both back again, sitting 
round the table before an excellent meal, and, better 
still, with a fine appetite with which to enjoy it. 
When they had finished, the men lit up their cigars, 
and the whole four of them sallied forth to listen 
to the band, and later, for it was still broad daylight, 
to witness a display of fireworks on the Spa. As the 
soft breeze blew gently in their faces, Rupert felt un- 
commonly sentimental, and, when he looked on Daisy, 
he cursed himself for a fool in promising Henley not to 
come to an understanding with the girl until he had had 
an interview with his father. 

As they walked up and down the Spa, Henley with 
considerable tact drew Jim Green 06 in front, leaving 
Rupert Brett alone with Daisy Green. 

" I'm afraid you are finding me rather dull and stupid 
after the fine ladies up at Sunderland Lodge," she began. 

Rupert looked at her and smiled. 

*' It's all very well for you to laugh, but I know now 
you are one of that class," she continued, half carried 
away, in spite of herself, by a sudden outburst of some- 
thing very much akin to jealousy. ** Of course, I could 
see from the first that you were a gentleman, but I 
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thought perhaps you were a poor clergyman's'son, or 
something of that sort, with your way to make 'in the 
world." 

" Well, haven't I my way to make ?" 

" Now, you know what I mean. You are not the poor 
man coming to Clumbershaw to learn engineering you 
made yourself out to be." 

" But I did come to Clumbershaw to learn engineer- 
mg. 

" Yes, but you needn't have come. I heard Lady 
Dolly Kingston inquire after Lord Maltby. Of course, 
I knew him by name, because he's enormously rich, and 
one of the principal Cabinet Ministers. I'm afraid it 
was rather like sp5dng, but while you were away this 
afternoon I went to the Free Library and looked him 
up in Whitaker's Almanac. His name is Brett, so, of 
course, you are a relation of his." 

'* WeU, is that such a terrible disgrace ?" 

" Can you deny it ?" 

" No, you are perfectly correct. As a matter of fact. 
Lord Maltby is my father. I was going to tell you so 
one day." 

" Your father !" exclaimed Daisy. " I do think it 
was too bad of you not to tell us. How you must have 
laughed at us up your sleeve ! How proud I was of my 
new clothes and my new parasol ! What idiots Jim and 
I have been ! A poor working man and a silly Uttle 
Board-school mistress ! And you used to millions all 
your Ufe ! Oh, it is too bad !" and here the sensitive 
girl almost relapsed into tears. 

" My dear Miss Daisy, I don't think you are treating 
me quite fairly," said Rupert gently. " Mine was a 
very harmless piece of deception, or rather reticence, 
after all. I came to Clumbershaw to learn something 
of work and working men and women. If I had 
advertised the fact that my father was a Cabinet 
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Minister and wealthy into the bargain, do you think I 
should have had much of a chance of seeing people and 
things as they are ? After all, in this democratic age 
class distinctions are next to nothing." 

" I'm afraid our friendship won't be what it was 
before." 

" Now, Miss Daisy, you're making a mountain out of 
an absurdly Uttle molehill. After all, I'm not fond 
of you and Jim because of your money and position ; 
can't you be friends with me just for myself ? Doesn't 
Gilbert say, * Spurn not the nobly bom ' ? I don't 
quite remember how it goes on, but I know there is 
something about as good a heart beating in Belgrave 
Square as in Seven Dials." 

Daisy's smile was like the sun breaking through the 
hunying clouds. 

" I'm afraid your friends will get hold of you, and 
you'll never come back to Clumbershaw." 

" Oh yes, I shall, and we'll have the best times in the 
world. I want us to be greater friends than ever," 
said Rupert earnestly. 

" I've a sort of feeling you won't come back, and that 
things will never be what they have been," she persisted. 

" Oh, Miss Daisy, if you only knew how much I want 
to be your friend," Rupert began. 

Daisy gave a Uttle gasp, and began to study the 
handle of her parasol with unconscious intensity. 

What Rupert might have said it is idle to surmise, 
but in all probability it was a fortunate thing for his 
promise to Henley that the latter and Jim Green came 
up and suggested that it was time they secured places for 
the fireworks. 

Jim was the only one of the party who viewed Brock's 
magnificent display with anything like intelligent 
interest. Daisy and Rupert were busied with their own 
thoughts, and Henley was filled with a sense of anxious 
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responsibility with respect to his young friend. Was 
the girl worthy of him ? What would Lord Maltby 
say, and how would he take it ? 

So it was that for three of the party the sudden 
rocket, the ear-spUtting bomb, and the dazzlingly 
jewelled set-piece, spent in vain their brief life of glory. 
Ears had they but heard not, eyes they had but did not 
see. 

When they returned to their lodgings all except Jim 
protested sleepiness, and went straight to bed, but it 
was he alone that fell off at once into untroubled sleep. 
It was only after weary tossing that the other three 
were able to fall into the arms of reluctant and uneasy 
Morpheus. 



CHAPTER XVI 

" ' '^ I ^ IS love, 'tis love that makes the world go round," 
I and the moral of that is, as dear little AUce's 
duchess would say, that this wonderful motive 
power must have been in existence for a very consider- 
able period of time. As far as we can judge, in fact, 
this revolving process has gone on without intermission 
from the very moment when this Uttle earth leapt into 
life. In the dim traditions of the past we find, indeed, 
records of one or two occasions on which the progress of 
the heavenly bodies deviated from its accustomed order ; 
but as a child's imaginings, though entitled to respect, 
are often not credible, so the beUefs of infant hmnanity 
must often be regarded as misapprehensions. 

You will not be surprised, then, to hear that the 
natural order of things continued for the remainder of 
the four hoUday-makers' stay at Speeton. As a matter 
of fact, the daj^ seemed to fly away quicker than usual ; 
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perhaps Rupert and Daisy's love-affair was giving an 
additional impetus to this little globe. At all events 
sunrise and sunset, sunrise and sunset, followed one 
another in what appeared to the little party an abnor- 
mally rapid rate of progression, until morning broke on 
the farewell day at Speeton — ^that terrible last day 
which many of us know so well. Jim and his sister 
were going back to Clumbershaw, and Henley had to 
be in London for the Sunday, so that Rupert was soon 
to be left alone in his lodgings on the Esplanade. 

There can be no doubt that they all thoroughly enjoyed 
their week's hoUday, but to Jim alone was its happiness 
unclouded. Rupert felt that in some respects things 
had not entirely answered his expectations. In the 
first place, the presence of the Southwicks and their 
party had been distinctly a nuisance ; and in the second 
place, he had on the near horizon the prospect of a far 
from pleasant interview with his father. Daisy, though 
happy in the presence of the man she adored, yet had 
felt when she learnt Rupert's prospects that a golden 
fence had shut her off from her fair-haired young lover. 
Henley experienced the natural anxiety a man who has 
seen life feels with regard to the love-affair of a friend 
who is at its threshold. '* Love," he reflected, " may 
bring happiness ; it must bring troubles." 

Henley was the first to go, for he had to catch the 
King's Cross express, to be back in London in time for 
his work on Sunday. Rupert and the Greens had a 
substantial midday dinner together, and then the latter 
had to go off to the station. This they did with un- 
concealed regret, for, unused to travel and partings, 
they felt keenly the conclusion of their hoHday at 
Speeton. 

" After all, if there was no work there wouldn't be any 
holidays," remarked Jim philosophically. 

" That's quite true," repUed Rupert. *' I want to get 
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back to Clumbershaw, and start earning my next holiday 
as quickly as possible." 

So, then, good-bye, good-bye, good-bye ! The cab is 
at the door, the happy week is over. 

To Daisy it had all seemed like a fairy-story, but, alas I 
Prince Charming was to be left behind. 

Rupert, of course, went to the station to see the last 
of his friends, and cheered Daisy with the intelligence 
that in a fortnight he hoped to be back at work. 

" Write and let us know how you are getting on," said 
Daisy. 

" I expect he'll be too busy with those beautiful 
ladies to do that," said Jim, with a brother's usual 
obtuseness. 

'* You shall have a picture postcard, at any rate," said 
Rupert, laughing. " By the way, don't forget you've 
time for tea at York." 

" I shan't forget t^a," answered Daisy from the 
railway-carriage window. 

" Mind you tell us if you're seasick," said Jim. 

" Seasickness and toothache are two of the worst 
things on earth, yet they are always treated as if they 
were amusing. You wait a bit, Jim, till you go for a 
voyage ; you won't think seasickness is so fimny then," 
said Rupert. 

'* I don't suppose I shall make many voyages," said 
Jim. " But I hope I shall keep well enough to be able 
to feel superior to those who are sick on a fine day." 

" Well, I hope you will keep quite well, and have 
lovely weather and a pleasant voyage," said Daisy 
emphatically, but perhaps not altogether truthfully. 

How wonderful are the tranmfiels and conventions of 
modem civilization ! Here we have a young man and 
a young woman vibrating with that most primitive and 
most powerful t)f passions, human love ; yet they 
separate without any declaration of affection, and at 
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parting seasickness is the subject which occupies those 
last tender and fleeting moments. 

At last the engine whistle is blown, carriage-doors are 
slanmied, and then, with a preliminary snort or two, 
the engine begins to drag the train slowly out of the 
station. 

For a few moments there is much waving of handker- 
chief and hats, and then the train, rounding the curve, 
is quickly lost to sight. 

As Rupert stood on the platform he felt rather lost 
and lonely, and cursed himself, firstly, for having 
promised to join the Peels at Ostend, and, secondly, 
for having arranged to act as convoy to Sybil Brown- 
smith. 

He hung about the station for a minute or two in a 
disconsolate sort of way. Finally he went up to the 
bookstall, and bought a magazine and two or three 
papers. This occupation did not take very long, and 
when it was finished he was confronted with the fact 
that it was not quite three o'clock, and that he was 
alone in Speeton, with no one to talk to and nothing 
to do. 

Daisy had gone. As he left the station he halted for 
a moment, but, realizing that he must go somewhere, 
decided to go down to the old harbour and have a look 
at the fishing-smacks. The expedition, however, was 
not very successful, as it was low tide, and, imder such 
conditions, old harbours, with nothing to see and plenty 
to smell, are hardly attractive enough to tempt one to 
linger. Rupert, his mind full of Daisy, gazed steadily 
across the mud, till the jostle of a passer-by recalled him 
from his day-dream, and he mechanically retraced his 
steps. \ 

" When life is darkest there is always tea," says the 
dramatist (I believe) ; anyhow, this was Rupert's reflec- 
tion, and he immediately acted upon it. Those of you 
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who know Speeton will remember the establishment of 
that excellent confectioner, Mr. CoUinson (the one with 
the double front on the right-hand side of Queen Street). 
Rupert marched through the shop into the pink-and- 
white tea-room at the back. Everything seemed dull 
and dreary, and, feeling that in the absence of Daisy 
nothing much mattered in life, he ordered tea, hot 
buttered muffins, strawberry jam, and Genoa cake, the 
favourite dainties of the girl he loved. Seated at a little 
table in the comer, he prepared to read the Uterature he 
had bought at the station while he discussed the afore- 
said comestibles. Presently the tea arrived, and excel- 
lent it was — ^the muffins were hot, crisp, well-buttered ; 
the strawberry jam was thoroughly reliable ; the paper, 
too, was interesting and even amusing, and Rupert, 
appreciating all these things, began to feel a little less 
alone in the world. When at length he realized that 
life seemed far from intolerable, he came to the con- 
clusion that man is a thorough-going materiaUst. Not a 
couple of hours ago he had parted, perhaps for weeks, 
with the best and most beautiful girl in the world, and 
here he was enjo5dng his tea as if no Daisy Green had 
ever entered his thoughts. Moralizing thus, he was 
proceeding to attack the second section of his second 
muffin, when he heard the voices of Lady Dolly and 
Miss "Brownsmith as they rustled into the tea-room. 
With considerable decision of character he took the bite 
he was preparing to make, and then rose to greet his 
friends. 

" You seem to know how to make yourself comfort- 
able, Mr. Brett," said Lady Dolly. 

" Won't you and Miss Brownsmith join me ?" said 
Rupert politely. 

** We shall be charmed," said the ladies, straightway 
seating themselves at his Uttle table. 

*' I expect you are feeling rather lonely now your 
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friends have gone, Mr. Brett," began Hiss Brownsmith, 
when further suppUes had been ordered. 

" To tell the truth, I was feeling a bit down in the 
mouth," replied the young gentleman addressed. 

" How sweet of you to say was," said Lady Dolly. 

" Well, I can hardly pretend to fed lonely now, even 
to obtain your S3anpathy, can I ?" 

** Sympathy only makes one feel more depressed than 
ever," remarked Miss Brownsmith. 

" That is because it is usually the wrong sort," replied 
Rupert. *' But here comes your tea. Don't you think 
I've managed very well ?" 

*' Everj^hing looks delicious. We shan't eat a par- 
ticle of dinner. By the way, what are you doing to- 
night ?" said Lady Dolly. 

" I thought of dining at the Metropole, and then going 
to listen to the band on the Spa." 

" Are you alone ?" 

" Of course." 

" Why not come and dine up at Simderland Lodge ?" 

" To begin with, I haven't been invited." 

" Oh, that's all right. Lord Southwick's a relation 
of yours, isn't he ?" 

" Yes, in a sort of way ; but I haven't got any 
clothes." 

"Well, then, come without any," interposed Miss 
Brownsmith. 

" Sybil," said Lady Dolly reprovingly, " I can for- 
give you for the crudeness of your gibe, but I cannot 
excuse its antiquity." 

" Miss Sybil only meant to advise me to come as I 
am," laughed Rupert. 

** Then she should say what she means." 

" No one does that, Dolly," said Miss Brownsmith, 
** and you know how I hate to appear extraordinary." 

** Let her off with a caution," suggested Rupert. 
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" No, she can't plead the First Offences Act, or what* 
ever it's called," said Lady Dolly. " It will probably 
hurt me more than it hurts you, as the schoolmasters 
say, but solemn duty compels me to fine you mufl&ns all 
roimd." 

** Miss Sybil, as your natural guardian, you must allow 
me to pay the fine. Waitress, three more mufiSns, hot, 
crisp, and well buttered," said Rupert to the smiling 
attendant. 

** You will be a most imnatural guardian if you expect 
us to eat them," said Miss Sybil. 

" And some more strawberry jam," continued Rupert. 
*' You must eat a section or two, at any rate, as an 
earnest of good intentions," he repUed to Miss Brown- 
smith, in answer to her remark. 

" Then you won't come to dinner to-night ?" asked 
Lady Dolly. 

" At the risk of being fined for my triteness, I must 
plead the want of the unromantic but necessary wedding 
garment," repUed Rupert, with mock anxiety. 

" Then you are sentenced to come for a ride in the 
car with Sybil and myself. We'll drop you at the 
Metropole or your lodgings in time for dinner." 

" A sentence I shall imdergo with the greatest equa- 
nimity," said Rupert, bowing poUtely to the two ladies. 

" Captain Fawsett should be roimd with the car in a 
minute or two, now," said Miss Brownsmith. " By the 
way, you're coming up to tea to-morrow, aren't you ?" 

" Certainly I am, with a pile of time-tables under my 
arm and a mine of information in my head." 

The conversation continued for a few minutes longer 
till tea was finished, when Miss Brownsmith proceeded 
to Ught a cigarette, a proceeding which staggered several 
of the more plebeian tea-drinkers, who were watching 
Rupert's Uttle party with scarcely concealed interest 
and attention. Some of the matrons declared that they 
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were shocked, but two or three young ladies present 
inwardly decided that it looked very '* chic," and resolved 
to follow the celebrated beauty's example at the earliest 
opportunity. Lady Dolly, more careful of appearances 
in pubUc than her friend, declined poUtely the proffered 
case. Just as the manageress was wondering whether 
she ought to draw attention to the notices of ** Smoking 
not allowed," the toot-toot of the car was heard at the 
door, and the ladies, getting up and taking their depar- 
ture, solved her Uttle dilemma. 

Rupert stayed for a moment to settle up for the tea, 
and after giving the waitress a tip on a scale more 
hberal than is usual at Mr. CoUinson's estabUshment 
(at least, so I should imagine from the smile of thanks 
she gave him), proceeded to join his friends, who were 
already seated in the car. Lady Dolly was of course 
in front with her friend Captain Fawsett ; Rupert and 
Miss Brownsmith were at the back ; the chauffeur sat 
on the step and amused himself with the small collec- 
tion of brass valves and Uttle taps placed there for his 
benefit. 

" Do you mind if we have the glass screen up ? There 
won't be any dust, and I want to go at a good rate," 
said Captain Fawsett, addressing the ladies. 

They both agreed that this proposal was quite accept- 
able. 

" Where are you going to take us ?" inquired Miss 
Brownsmith. 

" I thought it would be rather nice to go to Homsby 
by the low road, and then round by Gayton Percy back 
home. According to my map here, there should be an 
excellent road the whole way. Of course, if you would 

prefer to go an5rwhere else " Here Fawsett paused 

for suggestions, but as the two ladies had only the 
vaguest notions as to the geography of the district, the 
route was agreed upon without amendment. 
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" It sounds rather a long way," remarked Rupert. 

" My dear Brett, it's nothing in this car. Why, I 
can do nearly sixty miles an hour at a pinch," said the 
owner of the automobile. 

" All right, old chap, drive away. It doesn't matter 
to me if I'm out all night ; I only thought the ladies 
might want to be back in time to dress themselves for 
dinner," Rupert cheerfully replied. 

" What time do you want to be home ?" demanded 
the gallant Captain, fixing his eyeglass, and turning to 
Lady Dolly. 

** Half-past seven, at the latest," she replied. 

" We shall be home at quarter past if we loiter,'^ 
answered her companion, starting the car oflE with a 
bang and a jerk. 

They were soon rushing smoothly along the road to 
Homsby at something like thirty-five miles an hour. 

Clouds of dust rose up in the wake of the car, whiten- 
ing the hedges and suffocating the passers-by. The 
afternoon was warm, but the windows of the houses and 
cottages on the road-side were all carefully closed. The 
first twenty miles were accomplished practically with- 
out incident. A black hen, who was foolish enough to 
miscalculate the pace of the approaching car, was pretty 
considerably damaged, but a trifle like that was quite 
insufficient to halt even for a moment the onrushing 
Juggernaut. Motoring is a hardening and brutalizing 
occupation, and Captain Fawsett thought no more of 
this act of poultricide than of the half-mile long cloud 
of dust which hung on to the rear of the car. 

" Aren't you going to stop and pay for it ?" asked 
Lady Dolly, who, sitting in front, had witnessed the 
accident. 

" Oh, that's all right ; they'll be able to eat it for 
dinner," rephed Fawsett philosophically. 

" Well, I'm only a passenger, remember ; you people 
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in front are responsible for every one who is killed," 
shouted Rupert from the back. " Do you know, Miss 
Sybil," he continued in a lower tone to his companion 
in the bin, " my S3rmpathies are entirely with the man 
who placed a chair in his front garden and sat down 
and fired at every car that went by." 

On, on, on they went, nothing to be heard but the 
steady hum of the car, nothing to be seen but houses, 
hedges, and people flying past. 

" Going well, isn't she, Jones ?" said Captain Fawsett 
to the chauffeur. 

" Very well, sir," replied the latter, again turning his 
attention to the Uttle valves. 

The car certainly was in a good temper, covering mile 
after mile so quietly that the occupants of the car could 
exchange remarks without having to shout and scream, 
as is sometimes the case. Presently they come to a 
long, straight stretch of road. Not a soul is to be seen 
— ^in fact, an ideal place to make a spurt. With an 
exhilarating swiftness the car leaps forward faster than 
ever. Hardly has Miss Brownsmith remarked on the 
rapidity with which they are travelling when there is a 
sudden jerk, and the car comes to a dead stop. 

" What's the matter ?" inquires Rupert. 

" We are fairly caught," answers Fawsett, who by 
this time was engaged in parley with two plain-clothes 
poUce who had appeared as if by magic. 

" Sorry to have to do it, sir ; I used to work for Lord 
Southwick when I was a boy," remarked the superior 
plain clothes ofl&cer, after booking the name and address 
of the owner of the car. 

" Fortune of war," said Captain Fawsett with cheerful 
resignation. " Had a good bag to-day ?" 

*' Pretty fair, sir, pretty fair, thank you." 

" Would you like to take our driver off to gaol with 
you ?" asked Rupert. 

II 
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The policeman shook his head and smiled as the car 
sailed discreetly away at something below the legal 
limit. Without further incident they reached the 
quaint old village of Homsby, and going over the fine 
bridge which crosses the Winch at that point, they 
presently turned off the high road, and, with the assist- 
ance of the map, made for the village of Gayton Percy. 
Anyone who knows what it is to take a heavy automobile 
along what one might call, in railway parlance, single 
track roads, will realize that Captain Fawsett's path 
was by no means strewn with roses. In the first place, 
the local authorities appeared to have contemplated the 
remacadamizing of all the roads in the district, but to 
have been unable at the last moment to raise the funds 
wherewithal to purchase a steam-roller. Necessarily the 
car had to be taken along somewhat gingerly to avoid 
puncturing the tyres on the sharp edges of the stones. 
In the second place, the route seemed by no means as 
direct in reality as it looked on the map, reference to 
which was made from time to time to ascertain the 
whereabouts of the car. After going on in this way for 
nearly an hour the ladies began to be restive. Miss 
Brownsmith remarking that she wished Captain Fawsett 
would either keep in the ditch or on the road, as the 
wobbling in and out was making her seasick. Presently 
Lady Dolly called a halt. 

** Do you mind if we have the screen let down now ? 
I'm feeling a bit chilly,'* she inquired. 

The glass screen was immediately placed as requested. 

" Have we passed Gayton Percy yet ?" asked Miss 
Brownsmith. 

** No, but we shall be there in five minutes," replied 
the car owner, with a somewhat enforced cheerfulness. 

Rupert looked at his watch ; it was a quarter past six. 
Five minutes became ten minutes, ten minutes grew to 
twenty, still no Gayton Percy. A steady argument as 
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to the right direction to be taken was carried on by 
Fawsett and the chauffeur, the former insisting that they 
ought to turn to the right, the latter respectfully sub- 
mitting that the road to be taken was on the left. The 
sim having by this time retired in disgust, leaving 
the sky to one grey sheet of cloud, was of no use in 
affording a clue. 

'* Drive on a bit, and ask some one the way," suggested 
Rupert. 

No sooner said than done. It seemed to the motoring 
party a strangely deserted neighbourhood, but at last a 
middle-aged man was found working in a sort of allot- 
ment by the roadside. The hopes which arose in the 
hearts of the motorists were quickly dashed to the 
ground ; the man thought he had heard of Gayton Percy, 
but couldn't for the Ufe of him tell them the way. The 
best thing they could do would be to inquire when they 
came to Little Binfield. Another man was accosted 
with a similar result : " Inquire at Little Binfield." 

'* I think you ought to examine the signposts," said 
Lady Dorothy after this second rebuff. Signposts were 
apparently few and far between in that part of the 
country. Presently they came to a road on the right, 
where a signboard bore the inscription, ** To York." 

The chauffeur gave a look of respectful triumph. 

'* Ah, well, I suppose you're right, Jones," said Fawsett 
good-naturedly. " Hang it all, there doesn't seem to 
be any road on the left," he remarked, after going on 
for another mile or so, " and I can't take this blessed 
machine up a bridle-path." 

Presently they came to a road turning off to the 
left. The car slowed up and halted ; the signpost was 
examined, again was found inscribed thereon the 
mysterious legend, " To York." 

This was a staggering blow. 

The members of the party were consulted as to what 

II — 2 
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should be done in the face of this extraordinary phe- 
nomenon. Rupert's thoughts had been too much 
occupied with Daisy for him to have paid much attention 
to where they were going, but Miss Brownsmith very 
sensibly suggested that they must have been travelling 
in a circle. All three of the front benchers poUtely but 
firmly declined to accept this explanation. 

" Do you see that ruined windmill on the hill there ?" 
asked Miss Brownsmith. 

" Yes," they all repUed. 

" WeU, every time we come to an open stretch of 
country an old windmill on a low hill floats into view 
on the horizon. My present impression is that it is 
always the same one." 

" How long have you noticed it ?" asked Captain 
Fawsett. 

" I really can't say ; for nearly an hour, I should 
think." 

" Dear me, how extraordinary I Now, by * the 
map " began the Captain. 

" Now, please put that map away, and get us away 
from these wretched lanes. We are frightfully late as it 
is," insisted Miss Brownsmith. 

" Five minutes to seven," said Rupert, consulting his 
watch. 

At this moment a man who looked as if he might be 
a veterinary surgeon appeared on the scene. He was 
driving a high dogcart with a somewhat wicked-looking 
mare between the shafts, but immediately pulled up on 
being asked the way to Gayton Percy. 

'* You've come a roundabout way, sir," he repUed, 
when Captain Fawsett had explained the situation. 
" Go straight along this road for about three miles, and 
you come to Little Binfield. Take the main road to 
the left, and that'll take you to Gayton Percy. It's a 
pretty straight road, but you'd better inquire again." 
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" About how far is it ?" 

" It'll be close on twenty-five mile from here." 

** Thank you very much ; good night, sir." 

" Good night to you, sir. Good night, ladies," said 
the owner of the dogcart politely. 

The ladies bowed and smiled, and the car was soon 
on its way to Little Binfield. The road from there to 
Gascon Percy was perfectly easy to find, but as a pre- 
caution they inquired two or three times on the way. 
The dock in the tower of the fine old church was pro- 
claiming the hour of eight when they paused in the little 
village street to inquire which was the road to the 
bridge. 

" There ain't no bridge here," replied the rustic they 
had consulted. 

" Oh, absurd," said Captain Fawsett, sending the car 
on for a couple of dozen yards, and then halting opposite 
a cottage door, where a shrewd-looking old woman was 
standing. 

" We want to cross the river ; will you kindly tell us 
the way ?" asked Captain Fawsett, not without mis- 
giving. 

" You can't get across here, not unless you can take 
it thruff watter," she answered, looking at the car with 
a humorous expression. ** Yon's the road to ferry," 
she added. 

Alas ! it was but too true — ^the ferry-boat was totally 
inadequate for the conveyance of such a machine as 
Captain Fawsett's. They all gazed silently at the 
broad Winch, which rolled between them and home. 
The ferryman informed them that the nearest bridge was 
at Market Barton, nine miles down the river. As there 
was nothing else for it, to Market Barton they went, and 
crossed the Winch about nine o'clock. 

" I think we'd better Ught up now," said the owner to 
the chauffeur. '* I'm afraid you ladies will never trust 
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yourselves to my care again," he went on apolo- 
getically. 

" Well, it's better to be really late like this than to 
arrive at the b^;inning of dinner," said Miss Brownsmith 
good-naturedly. 

" The lamp going all right, Jones ?" inquired the 
Captain. 

" Yes, sir." 

They went off again, somewhat gingerly, indeed, for a 
fine mist had risen up which made the road rather 
difl&cult to follow. Presently there was a sharp turn in 
the road, and, despite the brakes, the car bumped gently 
into the bank. The ladies were a Uttle shaken and the 
glass screen was cracked, but except that the patent 
acetylhide lamp was extinguished no damage of any 
importance was done. Try as they would, however, the 
lamp steadily refused to biun. Fortunately there were 
some cottages close at hand, and Jones was able to take 
the acetylhide illuminator into the kitchen of a com- 
passionate householder, and inquire into its internal 
economy. The ladies got out of the car, and Lady 
Dolly passed the time by chatting with three or four 
girls and boys who came to look at anything that was 
to be seen. On inquiry she foimd that the name of the 
place was Sands' End, but in answer to her question as 
to whether they liked Uving there, none of them having 
resided elsewhere, no satisfactory reply was forthcoming. 
At length the lamp was cleaned out and set going, and 
every one got back into the car. 

" I'm afraid we must have the glass up if you don't 
want to risk an accident," said Fawsett apologetically. 

Off they started again for Speeton and supper. The 
mist drove across the road in bewildering patches. 
To keep out some of the cold and damp the ladies both 
opened their parasols, with the result that Rupert and 
Fawsett on two or three occasions narrowly escaped 
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losing an eye. Their misfortunes were not quite finished, 
for a shortage of petrol caused them to come to a fuU 
stop just outside the gates of Sunderland Lodge. Rupert, 
declining to stay supper, walked into the town, and had 
something to eat at the Metropole. The rest of the 
party, leaving Jones to take care of the automobile, 
marched solemnly up to the house, where they found 
their host and hostess in a great state of anxiety. In 
fact, Lord Southwick was seriously proposing to organize 
a search. Remarking that " All's well that ends well " 
(Miss Brownsmith entered a protest), he suggested that 
they had better have some supper, and then join the 
other guests. All three of them accepted the former 
invitation, but Fawsett was alone in availing himself of 
the latter, for when they had finished eating the ladies 
went straight to their rooms. 

Rupert, too, had his supper, and went back to the 
lodgings on the Esplanade. He did not retire to rest, 
however, but, sitting down in an easy chair, he ht a 
cigar, which soon died out for want of attention, and sat 
there thinking, thinking, thinking. 



CHAPTER XVII 

RUPERT remained for a long time in the chair 
where we left him at the close of the preceding 
chapter. For nearly a couple of hours he sat 
there, forgetful of his surroundings, wrapt in a soft 
mantle of cynical reflection, fits of unaccountable 
despondency alternating with moments of joyous exal- 
tation. The fire which a thoughtful landlady had 
lighted to warm Rupert after his motoring exploits 
fussed and fizzled and died away, but he never moved. 
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The passion-flowers looked down in wide-eyed and waxy 
annoyance, and yet he never moved. The tired-looking 
oleographic doctor, sitting beside the oleographic bed- 
stead of a still more oleographic patient, began to look 
even more bored than usual, and yet he never moved. 
The clock gazed angrily on Rupert out of the comers 
of its little black eyes, ticking away the seconds with a 
stem and steady eamestness, and proclaiming vigorously 
at the hours and half hours the progress of time, and 
yet he never moved. Such behaviour as Rupert's was 
utterly out of place in a self-respecting lodging-house. 
The furniture creaked with anger, and even the paper 
frillings round the mirror rustled their indignation. At 
length, to the intense relief of the whole inanimate com- 
mtmity, he got up from his chair, lit a candle, put out 
the gas, and went to bed. Undressing almost mechani- 
cally, he was soon safely in that land of Nod which lies 
between the sheets. But although he was so tired, his 
sliunber was troubled with impleasant and disconnected 
dreams. One was especially strange and vivid, a vision 
of the night more frightfully real than reaUty itself. 

His tired brain, but half asleep, still dwelt upon the 
happenings of the day. He dreamt that he was motor- 
ing through a livid, treeless, undulating land. Captain 
Fawsett was driving, but had somehow taken a hideous 
ape-Uke form, with red light shining from his mouth and 
eyes. Rupert himself was seated between the two ladies 
in the rear of the car. The whole party was desperately 
anxious to escape from some ghastly and overwhelming 
fate, but he himself seemed held a prisoner by his com- 
panions, whose long white fingers he now observed with 
horror. Suddenly he looked roimd and saw — the wind- 
mills. Yes, one after another, their great gaunt arms 
sailing roimd, these giants were coming to catch him ! 
Who are those two figures by the roadside, beckoning 
him to join them ? Why, it is Daisy and her brother, 
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smiling and telling him to get out of the car and come 
with them to the place of safety. He makes a desperate 
effort to rise, but, like Merlin in the oak, is held spell- 
boimd by the touch of his strange fellow-travellers. The 
windmills are just behind ; he can feel the wind from 
their sails. Frozen with terror, his hair rising straight 
from his scalp, he awaits the awful unknown end. 
What would have happened I am afraid we shall never 
know, for at this critical moment Rupert awoke with a 
start and a shudder. It was broad daylight ; the sun 
was shining brightly, and church bells were ringing for 
early Communion. 

Rupert threw open his window with a long-drawn 
sigh, feeling a sensation of intense relief for his deliver- 
ance from the horrors of the night. Never had the sun 
shone so cheerfully and warmly, never had the call to 
prayer and thanksgiving seemed so gracious and so 
sweet. 

After ringing and ordering breakfast, he had his bath, 
and then dressed with his usual care. As he entered 
the sitting-room he looked anxiously for a letter from 
the Greens, yet knowing that only by a miracle could one 
possibly have arrived. How strange it seemed, having 
breakfast in that room without Daisy ! He lifted up 
the covers, and put them back again in a mechanical 
sort of way — sole under one, bacon and eggs beneath 
the other, but they seemed of an entirely different genus 
to the soles and bacon and eggs they had ^aten when 
Daisy and Jim were at Speeton. The room, too, looked 
entirely different — ^more stiff and less cheerful. The 
very furniture, pictures, and wall-paper seemed dis- 
pirited at Daisy's departure. When breakfast was over 
it seemed as if there was absolutely nothing on earth 
worth doing, and unlimited time which must be con- 
sumed somehow or another. Rupert's inclinations were 
not particularly in the direction of church ; nevertheless, 
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he went, but paid little attention to the service, and 
less to the sermon. Even the hjnnns, without his fair 
companion to share the book, seemed tame and spirit- 
less, and he left the church fatigued rather than re- 
freshed. 

No matter how absolutely one may be bored, the 
hours still wear slowly away. So it was that, at half- 
past four, Rupert found himself setting off to make his 
promised call at Sunderland Lodge. The day was fine, 
but grey and simless, so that he arrived at his destina- 
tion very httle cheered up by the walk. On his arrival, 
he was ushered into the great drawing-room, where he 
found Lord and Lady Southwick and the various nota- 
bilities enjoying tea and talk. In addition to the house- 
party, two or three local magnates were present, looking, 
Rupert reflected, a little out of touch with the rest of 
the guests. Most of those present were personally 
known to him, but inasmuch as they have no bearing 
upon this story, it is useless to mention their names. 
Let it suffice that each man in his own particular way 
looked supremely satisfied with himself, and that the 
ladies, most of them strikingly attired, were drawn from 
that class which figures largely in the society columns 
of our daily papers. 

After conversing for five minutes with his hostess, 
who spoke vaguely about his " work," evidently imder 
the impression that he was engaged in some sort of 
Mission enterprise among the lower classes, Rupert 
went up to Lady DoUy and Miss Brownsmith, who wel- 
comed him in a manner calculated to flatter even the 
most callous youth. 

" Lady Southwick imagines I'm a sort of budding 
General Booth," he remarked, after the first greetings 
were over. '* I can't think how she has got hold of the 
idea." 

*' Oh ! she knows you are away working in some out- 
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landish spot, and she heard you had called with Mr. 
Henley the other day, so she has put two and two 
together in her vague sort of way," said Lady Dolly. 

" It is very kind of her, but a Uttle embarrassing for 
me. 

" The dear Countess told me in confidence that you 
were going to take Orders," said Miss Brownsmith. 

" Well, I hope you undeceived her." 

" Good gracious, no ! She may be vague, as Dolly 
says, but she is also extremely obstinate. She has 
decided you are going to be a parson, and nothing now 
will convince her to the contrary." 

" I rather wish I had accepted her kind invitation to 
dinner, or Sxmday supper, as she was good enough to 
call it. I hope she won't collar me, and get me to 
discuss theology with her." 

" I expect she will ask you to say grace," laughed 
Lady Dolly. 

" Well, I don't mind that, so long as she doesn't 
expect me to argue about predestination and baptismal 
regeneration. But to talk business, are you ready to 
go to-morrow. Miss Brownsmith ?" 

'* Quite," answered the yoimg lady addressed. " What 
time am I to be ready, Mr. Brett ?" 

" We leave here at 7.23, and arrive in King's Cross at 
12.5. Leave Victoria 2.20 p.m. and arrive at Ostend 
about eight." 

" Very good, I will be at the station at ten minutes 
past seven," said Miss Brownsmith. 

Plans for the journey were discussed, and surmises 
made as to the members of the yachting-party and the 
destination of the yacht itself. Bobby Peel's engage- 
ment led to an examination of matrimony in general, 
Rupert enthusiastically defending this time-honoured 
institution, much to the amusement of the ladies. Pre- 
sently the latter retired to get ready for dinner, and 
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Rupert went to the billiard-room to have a smoke and 
look at the papers. At eight o'clock the party re- 
assembled and went in to dinner. Rupert was not 
requested to say grace, and the meal proceeded in the 
stereot5^d manner of that most important function. 
In fact, judging by the modem standard, noise, it might 
be described as an unquaUfied success. 

After dinner was over the ladies went into the draw- 
ing-room to talk scandal, or listen to Lady Dolly play 
the piano, and under the cover of the music one or two 
of the dowagers indulged in a Uttle nap. 

The drawing-room at Simderland House is very large, 
and magnificently panelled in old oak. This latter came 
originally from an out-of-the-way church in Belgium, 
and had been picked up as a bargain by the owner of 
the house. Only the very rich can get an3^hing cheap 
at the present day. The curtains were of yellow silk 
brocade, and the furniture was covered with the same 
material. The room contained a very fine collection of 
Oriental china. Huge jars upheld enormous palms, and 
smaller vases held great posies of the choicest flowers. 
Bowls full of some m5^terious and powdery preparation 
scented the atmosphere of this room, which was illumined 
by a number of delicately shaded electric lamps. When 
the men came in the ladies pulled themselves together, 
and prepared to be agreeable. Bridge, though not 
tabooed, was not encouraged at Sunderland Lodge cm 
Sunday evenings, but Lady Southwick was indulging in 
a mysterious game of patience, with the evidei^t dis- 
approval of an aunt of the old school, the Lady Sarah 
MacTaggart. With a view to obtaining an expert opinion 
on the question, she beckoned to Rupert, and stated the 
case to him at some length. 

** Of course, I only play it to soothe my nerves," she 
concluded, ** but Aunt Sarah persists in saying I am 
terribly wicked." 
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" Such a thing was never done in my day," remarked 
the aforesaid aunt. " Of course, you do as you Uke in 
your own house, but, in my opinion, apart from right 
or wrong, you ought to remember what a bad example 
it is for the servants. We ought to be more careful to 
remember our responsibiUties," she concluded, folding 
her hands in her lap with an air of calm dignity that 
Rupert thought decidedly restful and pleasing. 

" Well, do you think I'm doing wrong, Rupert ? 
You who have made a study of this sort of question 
ought to give me a sensible reason for not pla5dng, if 
you think I'm doing harm to myself or the servants." 

" I'm afraid my opinion isn't worth much, but I 
should say it is entirely a matter for your own con- 
science," repUed the arbitrator. 

" There, Aimt Sarah," said Lady Southwick trium- 
phantly. " Now, my conscience teUs me it is better to 
play a game of patience than to pass a sleepless night 
and be in a bad temper the whole of the following 
day." 

No doubt Lady Sarah would have advanced some 
weighty arguments to support her case, but at this pre- 
cise moment a man-servant approached with tea, and 
as this gave her ladyship an opening for her only anec- 
dote, she let the subject of card-playing drop for the 
moment. ' 

" How delightful it is of you to have tea in the evening, 
Nellie ! I remember," she continued, slightly raising 
her voipe so as to include a rather larger audience than 
her immediate circle — " I remember Dean Stanley re- 
marking that an evil custom was growing up of not 
drinking tea after dinner." 

" Dear me, how interesting !" '* Did you really know 
Dean Stanley ?" *' I suppose you were quite a girl," 
were among the polite murmurs that greeted this 
thrilling piece of intelligence, beneath the cover of 
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which Rupert wisely withdrew, and went up to the 
piano, where Lady Dolly was strumming away softly to 
herself. 

"I see you were called in to umpire on the vexed 
question of Simday patience," she remarked as Rupert 
came up. " What was your decision ?" 

'* It was very judicial, but I think rather in favour 
of our hostess." 

'* I'm glad to hear it. Lady Sarah is a good old soul, 
but far too narrow-minded for the present day. I can't 
think why she wants to stop people enjo5dng themselves 
because it happens to be Simday. Life is so short, we 
ought to have a good time whenever we can." 

" I don't know about that," repUed Rupert. " There 
are some things that one refuses to enjoy on principle." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Well, I'm a devout Wagnerian, and, as such, I 
decUne to Usten with pleasure to old-fashioned operas by 
BeUini and Donizetti. I am a disciple of Raphael and 
his predecessors ; therefore, I refuse on principle to 
admire the works of Guido Reni and the like. Do you 
follow my argument ?" 

" It sounds like an argument, but I don't believe it 
is one," replied Lady Dolly. " After all, principles are 
dangerous and useless commodities." 

** There I disagree with you. Principles are like rail- 
way-lines, and as long as a man sticks to them his life 
goes smoothly and safely." 

'* But the train sometimes comes to grief." 

" Of course it does, and so now and again you get a 
big smash, but the railway accidents are nothing to 
what they would be if there wasn't any track." 

" You've got the best of the argument, but, all the 
same, I feel I'm in the right. In face of a great tempta- 
tion man falls, principles or not. It is only a question 
of the amount of the temptation. After his fall a man 
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who is a moderate sinner has more power of recovery 
than the man who feels he has violated, once and for all, 
the principles of a lifetime." 

*' In fact, you are the advocate of the moderate 
drunkard, and I of the total abstainer," laughed Rupert. 

" To be sure." 

" Well, what is it which would cause my noble band 
of abstainers to fall from the path of virtue ?" 

" A woman." 

" Jime is the month of roses, and surely man is 
right in hfe's sununer to desire the flower of God's 
creation." 

" But the roses are sometimes another's," sighed Lady 
Dolly, playing softly, and watching the movement of her 
delicate fingers. *' You men want so much of us ; often 
more than we ought to give." 

" Delilah was the ruin of Samson, but Deborah was 
the making of Barak," answered Rupert, somewhat 
vaguely, a trifle embarrassed at the turn the conversa- 
tion was taking. Remember, he was only twenty-three, 
and little versed in the blandishments of womankind. 

" That is quite true," answered Lady Dolly, looking 
up at Rupert, ** but man prefers Delilah, and, after all, 
Samson got something in return for what he lost." Here, 
again, she sighed gently, and gazed pensively at the keys 
of the piano. 

Fortunately for Rupert, perhaps, the conversation 
was interrupted at this very interesting point by one of 
the guests coming up with Lady Southwick with a view 
to singing Liddell's " Abide with Me." 

*' Would you mind playing the accompaniment, Dolly ? 
Aimt Sarah particularly wants to hear Mrs. Vereker 
sing this song." 

" I shall be delighted," was the reply ; and to a pro- 
foundly silent audience Mrs. Vereker's magnificent con- 
tralto voice was presently heard in that wonderful song 
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of prayer which has helped so many of us in the darker 
hours of life, " Abide with Me." 

When the singing was over, Rupert made the final 
arrangements with Miss Brownsmith, and, saying good- 
bye to his host and hostess and their friends, started for 
his rooms on the Esplanade. 

On his way home I am afraid his thoughts were more 
full of his conversation with Lady Dolly than of the 
song he had been listening to for the previous ten 
minutes. *' What the devil was she driving at ?" he 
said to himself two or three times, as he walked smartly 
along. Finally he decided to dismiss the subject from 
his mind as an insoluble enigma. " Women are strange 
creatures," was his by no means novel reflection, as he 
entered the town. In a few minutes he was in his bed- 
room, completing his preparations for the journey, and 
finishing his packing. When everything was done, he 
went into the sitting-room to have a final smoke before 
turning in pretty early in view of his long journey on 
the morrow. This latter, however, we must reserve for 
another chapter. 

Here, for a few minutes, let the curtain drop on the 
story of Rupert Brett. In life's " journey from the 
East " there comes, in most men's Uves, a time when the 
gross things of earth blot out the vision splendid from 
their sight. The snowy peaks, with their clouds of glory, 
soar ever upwards, but only in the green fields of child- 
hood and youth can one see them, towering above the 
glassy lake, with their leaping cataracts and enchanted 
glades, their ice-maidens and dragons, dwarfs and heroes. 
In the busy streets of later Ufe a glimpse of the magic 
rose-garden is but seldom vouchsafed. Here and there 
a fool spends his days on the housetops watching the 
everlasting hills of the Ideal, but most prefer the material 
joys of the world, the flesh, and the devil to the golden 
but imsubstantial vision of a kingdom that only exists 
in heaven. 
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To Rupert, then, as to other men, a time had come 
when the ideal love of a Dante for his Beatrice is pushed 
aside by the grosser cravings of animal passion. The 
pure and almost sexless love for the Daisy of his mind's 
creation was now supplanted by a passion for the woman 
which clamoured for satisfaction. His brain and body 
throbbed and pulsated with the strange fierce desires 
which Nature places within us that she may perpetuate 
the human race. Feverish and restless, he tosses and 
turns from side to side, sinking at length into a troubled 
sleep. 

TTie curtain slowly falls. 



CHAPTER XVni 

HAPPY the nation that has no history, prosperous 
the journey without event to record. Under this 
latter designation comes the progress of Miss 
Brownsmith and the Hon. R. Brett from Speeton to 
Ostend. Pritchard duly met his master at King's Cross, 
bringing with him a considerable amoimt of luggage for 
the trip. The crossing was calm, and the great Belgian 
watering-place was reached at about a quarter to eight. 
It was just growing dusk as they steamed past the front 
into the harbour, and the aspect of the place, with the 
great glaring Kursaal and long rows of glittering lights, 
was both attractive and gay. Even from the sea, 
Ostend gives a suggestion of the wickedness which to 
some is its chiefest charm. Speeton is a beautiful but 
unromantic girl of the English middle-class. Ostend is 
a demi-mondaine of the great world, ready with blandish- 
ments and caresses for all who are able and willing to 
pay. 

12 
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Arrived at the Quay, they cleared their luggage and 
took cabs for the yacht. They found the Irene Isdng 
at a berth at the end of the dock nearest to the Post 
Of&ce, and when they got on board they ran into the 
whole party, dressed up to the nines, about to sally 
forth and hear Caruso sing at the Kursaal. 

Despite the protests of the new-comers, Bobby in- 
sisted on staying behind and seeing that they got some 
dinner. The host and hostess, with the remainder of 
the party, hurried hastily away, to be in time to secure 
seats in the concert-hall. The owner of the yacht, Mr. 
George Peel, was a kind-hearted and retiring man of 
about fifty. For many years he was Member of Parlia- 
ment for Colston, and his steady, methodical work, both 
inside the House of Commons and in his own borough, 
was generally acknowledged and appreciated. That he 
had never come to the front in the political arena was 
due to want of push rather than of ability. Mrs. Peel 
was still, at forty-five, a handsome and well-preserved 
woman. The heiress of a very wealthy manufacturer, 
she had lived from childhood in the silken lap of luxury, 
but, endowed with a wonderful brain, a great capacity 
for work, and a keen dramatic instinct, she would have 
made her mark on the stage or in any calling which 
woman is permitted to pursue. Rupert was not a prac- 
tised analyst of woman's character or appearance, but 
he realized more than ever that a remarkable personality 
lay beneath that costume of ostrich-feathers, gold, and 
ermine. (Lady readers, please expuse this vague de- 
scription.) Bobby Peel, unlike some only children, was 
an excellent fellow in most respects, but, possessing all 
his father's good-nature, he lacked his capacity for steady 
work, and, with his mother's ready wit^ he yet wanted 
her acute and powerful intellect. Gladys Stonehouse, 
the young lady to whom this young man was engaged, 
was a pretty, fair-haired girl of the pink-and-white de- 
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scription, who beneath a delicate and fragile exterior 
concealed considerable common sense and force of char- 
acter. The remainder of the party consisted of the 
Earl and Countess of Swaby (the latter beautiful, but 
rather showy), two nieces of Mrs. Peel, and an amiable 
nonentity called Mr. Arthur Blythe. It was a large 
number of guests even for a yacht of eight hundred tons, 
and the son and heir was obliged to sleep in the Captain's 
cabin on the promenade deck. 

" Well, how are you getting on, Bobby ?" inquired 
Miss Brownsmith, when they were seated at supper. 

'* Oh, it's very jolly here, but if it wasn't quite so 
gay it would be a Uttle better." 

" Whatever do you mean ?" 

" Well, it is so gay that the ladies can't go out alone. 
As it is, the Countess has been spoken to two or three 
times." 

" Really ! How exciting ! What did she do ?" 

" I think she was rather flattered, but old Swaby was 
furious. I thought he wanted to have a duel. He 
spoke to me about it, but, of course, I couldn't tell him 
why it was." 

" But you can tell me," said Miss Brownsmith, 
laughing. 

" Well, the Countess is awfully beautiful, and all that 
sort of thing, but she looks a bit of a high stepper, now, 
doesn't she ?" 

" I hope no one will speak to me." 

" Oh no, that is all right. Our womenkind are most 
carefully convoyed, but between ourselves it is the deuce 
of a bore. Swaby has his wife to look after, ahd father 
won't do a thing, so poor old Blythe and myself spend 
most of our time trailing up and down the streets, and 
seeing that these beastly foreigners don't annoy the 
girls when they look in shop windows. I nearly had a 
row with a chap this morning. I expect I shall go away 

12 — 2 
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from here with a bullet in my timmiy, for, if the worst 
comes to the worst, Td sooner be called a coward than 
make a fool of myself with one of those skewers they call 
swords." 

'* Poor old chap, you are having a rough time !" said 
Miss Brownsmith. 

" Well, to tell the truth, it is a bit hard lines. I 
should be only too thankful if some Johnny would 
abduct my cousins, but mother would be so furious there 
would be no Uving on the yacht with her. You'd think 
those blessed girls had never seen a shop in their lives 
before they came here, and never expected to see one 
again." 

" You are not very gallant, Bobby," said Rupert. 

"Just wait till you've been here two or three days, 
my boy, and then see how you feel when you come to 
one of those beastly gimcrack shops for about the tenth 
time in twenty-four hours, and the girls spend twenty 
minutes trying to see if there is anything fresh in the 
window." 

" After all you have said, I certainly shan't trouble 
you to come with me, Bobby," said Miss Brownsmith, 
with simulated annoyance. 

" Oh, that is quite another thing," replied the young 
gentleman, not in the least abashed. 

'' Not at all ; I'm only sticking up for my sex. Besides, 
I don't want any martyrs trailing around with me." 

'* Bravo, Miss Sybil," said Rupert. *' I shall consider 
it a great privilege to be your private and particular 
escort." 

*' Thank you very much. Then, if you will kindly 
wait ten minutes, we'll go and see if we can hear any- 
thing of this man's singing." 

** Hurray ! Then I'll come along with you, too — of 
course, if I'm not in the way," said Bobby, concluding 
with a malicious chuckle. 
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" I don't know why we've got such a devil of a lot of 
women on this boat," he remarked to Rupert, when Miss 
Brownsmith had gone. " Oh, never mind your dress 
clothes ; come on deck and have a smoke. They were 
all as sick as cats coming across, and mother was so mad 
I thought she'd scuttle the boat when we got into dock. 
They would all be much happier in an hotel, and have 
much more room ; but no, here they are yachting ! 
We've been in this beastly dock for a week or more. 
If it's very smooth we may get away to Dimkirk or 
Dieppe when we've been here a fortnight, but if it comes 
on to blow we may stop here for the rest of our Uves. 
Nothing will induce father to go out unless the sea is 
Uke a mill-pond. He is so weak, you know." 

" Well, if you are all happy here, why not stay ? It 
must be an awful nuisance, looking after such a lot of 
seasick ladies." 

" I should just think it is," said Bobby, laughing. 
'* I wish you could have seen my cousin Norah. 
When the yacht began to pitch a bit she was in 
the deck-house. She just flopped herself on to the 
floor and dechned to be moved. There she stopped, 
looking a perfect object, till we were right in the 
dock." 

" Well, I think you are a perfect brute," said Rupert, 
much amused. " But here is Miss Sybil, so we'd better 
be going." 

The stay at Ostend was not nearly the trial that you 
might imagine from the foregoing conversation. They 
all of them had a splendid time with the bathing, 
expeditions in the launch to Bruges and other places, 
and in the evening the music in the huge concert-hall 
of the Kursaal. Mr. Peel and Lord and Lady Swaby 
amused themselves with baccarat in a small way in the 
Cercle Priv6, and altogether everything went with a 
swing. It was finally decided that they should leave 
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for Dieppe on the Wednesday week after Rupert's 
arrival. 

At lunch, on the Tuesday before their departure, 
Bobby announced that he was going to take Rupert to 
supper at Helder's Restaurant for a final spree. The 
latter suggested that they should both be happier in 
bed, but was far too good-natured to do anjrthng else 
in the way of throwing cold water on the project. 

" Talk about up to date," said young Peel, in private 
to his friend ; '* the Captain says he's never seen any- 
thing like it. Isn't that so. Captain Sutton ?" he in- 
quired of the skipper, who came out of the chart-room 
at that moment. 

" Well, sir, I've never seen anything like the dancing ; 
Hamburg and Rotterdam aren't in it," said Sutton, a 
pleasant-looking, intelligent man of about thirty-eight. 
" The dancing is quite Oriental. Yes, sir ; it is quite 
Oriental," he repeated, evidently pleased with his defini- 
tion. 

" That settles it. Rupert, my boy, we'll have supper 
and Oriental dancing at Helder's, and then we'll finish 
up at Maxim's." 

" All right, it is yovir show," repUed the yoimg man 
addressed, not without some misgivings. The project 
did not meet with the entire approval of Mrs. Peel, but 
she was far too sensible to oppose it openly. Mr. Peel 
smiled tolerantly, knowing that, whatever might happen 
to his boy, Rupert was a young man who could be 
entirely trusted to keep out of mischief ; so it was that 
the rest of the party went back to the yacht, when 
Bobby and his friend made their way to Helder's. 
Young Peel was in the highest of spirits, but Rupert, 
who had never been to anjrthing more startling in the 
way of restaurants than the Continental in London, 
was a trifle uneasy as to the outcome of the expedi- 
tion. 
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" Upstairs !" cried Bobby, when they had arrived at 
then: destination, and upstairs they went. Rupert was 
reUeved to find that there was nothing very extra- 
ordinary about the place. The end nearest the door 
was a kind of bar and caf6. A glass screen separated 
this from the supper-room, which contained a ring of 
httle tables and an open space in the centre. In the 
opening between the two divisions a band of scarlet- 
coated ruffians was playing the liveliest of music in a 
free-and-easy manner. 

Having handed over their hats and coats to an atten- 
dant, they proceeded to order supper. Rupert carefully 
inquired the price of the various dishes before ordering, 
a decidedly commonplace precaution. They were rather 
early, so that the restaurant proper was nearly empty. 
A few ladies, whose profession was fairly obvious, were 
seated at tables or strolling about. An old German of 
about sixty, with two younger men, were seated just 
opposite our young English yachtsmen. To the im- 
mense amusement of Bobby, he was engaged in leering 
systematically at one of the gay ladies, in a manner which 
would have been intensely comical if it had not been so 
absolutely disgusting. 

" That old chap knows his way about," said Bobby. 
'* It's not the first time he has looked at a girl." 

" Old pig !" was Rupert's only comment. 

Presently the supper appeared. The omelette was 
poor, the beef-steak tough, and the chicken stringy. 

" What did the waiter say we had to pay for this 
biped ?" inquired Peel. 

" Thirty francs." 

" Then it must be a pedigree fowl, for it is a failure 
from an edible point of view." 

** Well, let us hope the fruit wiU be all right." 

While they were having supper several other people 
came in, including a handsome yoimg American with 
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an aunt and sister. They were a bit taken aback at 
the appearance of the place, but seated themselves with 
the evident intention of having some supper and making 
the most of a novel experience. 

By this time Bobby, who had just started on the 
second bottle of champagne, was screwed up to con- 
siderably over concert-pitch, to the not unnatural 
apprehension of his friend. 

" Ah, there's ' yellow bird,' who was at the dance at 
the Kursaal !" he cried out, pointing to a handsome girl 
with a long yellow feather in her hat, who was having 
supper with a cadaverous-looking youth with a long 
nose. Catching the eye of the young lady, he raised his 
glass, and, placing his hand on his heart and smiling, 
bowed with an exaggerated poUteness. The '* Uttle 
yellow bird " returned the compliment, and began 
bouncing up and down on her seat to the strains of an 
American two-step which was being played by the 
band. 

'* I say, Brettimis, isn't she ripping ?" said Bobby, 
elbowing his friend in the ribs, and becoming intensely 
excited as the smiling and bouncing continued. 

'* Yes, not bad," said Rupert, rightly divining that 
in Bobby's condition disapproval would fall on unheed- 
ing ears. ** What a devilish poor supper we've had !" 
he continued, by way of diverting his friend's atten- 
tion. 

** What does it matter, so long as we pay a lot for 
it ? Thank goodness, the champagne is all right ! I 
think I shall go and pull that pale-faced chap's long 
nose. I'm sure he's a Jew, and I don't think my 
'httle yellow bird' ought to go about with such a 
beast." 

" See, they're going to dance," said Rupert. 

At the invitation of a young man with knee-breeches 
and a sensual face, evidently a professional employed 
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by the establishment, a lady in scarlet came forward 
and took part in a vigorous two-step. The latter figures 
of the dance were what Captain Sutton would have 
called decidedly " Oriental," and their suggestiveness 
was increased by the opulent nature of the lady's 
charms. 

When it was over she returned to her little table, and, 
placing a chiffon wrap over her shoulders, applied her- 
self industriously to a bottle of champagne, which she 
hoped would subsequently be paid for by some generous 
male " friend." 

" That's what I call chic without being bizarre," said 
young Peel, when the dance was over. " Isn't she a 
stunner ?" he went on, smacking his hps over the lady 
in red, who was flushing and slightly panting after her 
recent exertion. 

" Well, she is a handsome woman, but the man 
looked a beast. He has got such a sensual animal 
face." 

Bobby pondered a moment. " Do you know, I think 
I must have a sensual face," he remarked at length, with 
an air of grave dissatisfaction. 

" Oh no !" laughed Rupert. 

" Yes, I have," he went on, in a tone of earnest self- 
depreciation. " That is why I am so attractive to a 
certain class of women." 

" Oh, rot !" said his friend ; but the reply was un- 
heeded, for the "yellow bird" had recommenced bouncing 
and signing to Bobby. 

" Danm that long-nosed fellow !" said the latter. *' I 
always did hate Jews. If she prefers my nose to his 
nose, who knows ?" he continued, rather jerkily. " I 
say, that's rather brilliant. I must try and remember 
it for to-morrow. If she prefers my nose to his nose, 
who knows ?" 

The young man might have gone on for some time, 
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congratulating himself on this brilliant piece of word 
play, and endeavouring to commit it to memory, if his 
attention had not been distracted by the movements of 
a fresh pair of dancers. These latter, if not displaying 
any great amount of style, were performing with an 
agiUty and energy worthy of a better cause. One of 
them was a tall, thin EngUshman of about thirty-eight, 
with a heavy fair moustache ; the other was a good- 
looking girl of the same nationaUty, but of a different 
class, attired in a grey silk costimie, high at the neck, 
and a large black hat. The EngUshman's light tweed 
suit and air of middle-class respectabihty gave an effect 
that was irresistibly comic to the antics with which 
he adorned the course of the mazy waltz. Many of 
his variations were distinctly amusing and original, 
and the finishing touch was given to the whole thing 
by his fair partner training his drooping moustache 
upwards in the manner so well known in the Kaiser. 
Each time they passed Bobby shouted out applause 
and congratulations. Naturally, when the Englishman 
(to his credit, be it said) went home alone, after re- 
compensing his partner for her exertions, the latter 
came up and entered into conversation with Bobby and 
Rupert. 

*' You might buy me some cigarettes," she said, after 
a preliminary remark or two. 

*' I shall be dehghted," said young Peel, with great 
affability. " Here, waiter, some cigarettes !" 

The grey silk lady helped herself to a box, and Bobby 
politely followed suit, paying ten francs for cigarettes 
that were worth about a quarter the price. Restaurants 
Uke Helder's do not solicit the patronage of the eco- 
nomical. 

Two Americans, at an adjoining table on the left, now 
joined in the conversation. One of them was stout, short, 
florid, and sober ; the other, tall, thin, white-haired, with 
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face and hands the colour of parchment, halted on the 
threshold of incoherence. 

" You don't know how pleasant it is," began the 
latter, with courtly effusion, " after long residence in 
the East, to hear the voice of a charming English girl — 
to hear the sweet voice of a charming young English 
girl." 

" Will you dance with me ?" asked the yotmg lady 
referred to. 

" I shall be deUghted, I'm sure." And the American 
rose up and offered a somewhat imsteady arm to the 
lady in grey, to the mingled disapproval and amuse- 
ment of his friend. While the New Englander, a hand- 
some man of forty-five to fifty, was going stiffly through 
some evolutions he imagined to be dancing, Bobby made 
the discovery that they had nothing to drink. Sum- 
moning the head-waiter, he gave vent to a dignified 
remonstrance. 

" I say nothing about myself, but my friend here 
is entirely without Uquid refreshment. If it wasn't 
that you reminded me of my long-lost boy who was 
sacked from Eton, I should certainly have you dis- 
charged." 

" What can I get you, sir ?" 

" Why, more champagne, of course. I always stick 
to the juice of one grape." 

" That's no use for quenching the thirst. We'd better 
have some soda-water," said Rupert decidedly. 

" By aU means. Waiter, tell me first why you got 
sacked from Eton, and then bring two brandies-and- 
sodas. Must stick to the juice of one grape, you know," 
he remarked parenthetically to Rupert, in the tone of a 
man determined to keep sober in the face of every 
temptation to the contrary. 

*' No brandy for me, thanks," said his companion. 

" That is, of course, as you please," replied Bobby, 
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with dignified disapproval. " Waiter, no brandy for 
this gentleman." 

While the waiter was fulfilling this commission, Bobby 
struck up an acquaintance with two Egyptians who were 
now occupjdng the table on the right. In such a highly 
congenial climate this acquaintance ripened, in the space 
of two or three minutes, into an enthusiastic friendship, 
and visiting-cards were interchanged. 

" Allow me to introduce my friend Mr. Brett. Rupert, 
these are friends of mine from Mexico, and I hope they 
will soon be friends of yours." 

The gentlemen from Cairo, who seemed to be very 
decent fellows, shook hands with Rupert, and exchanged 
glances with him, indicating that they reaUzed the con- 
dition of his companion. Bobby talked freely to his 
new friends, discussing with them the charms of the 
various ladies in the room, and emphatically declaiming 
his objection to long noses in general and that of the 
cadaverous man in particular. Rupert took little part 
in the conversation, and sat looking as much out of his 
element as the Hermes of Praxiteles in a nv)dem ItaUan 
campo santo. Presently the grey lady rettmied, after 
her dance and conversation with the poHte American 
from the East, and suggested that young Peel and Rupert 
should proceed with her to Maxim's. In spite of the 
latter pleading his obvious sleepiness, the motion was 
carried, and Bobby, after an affectionate leave-taking 
with the Egyptians, steered a somewhat uncertain course 
for the door. Two or three women suggested that 
Rupert should accompany them home, and his diplo- 
matic reply — ^that he was but recently married — ^was 
received with screams of harsh, unmusical laughter. 
At length they reached the bottom of the staircase, a 
sedate and solemn-looking man imlocked the door, and 
they were out in the open street. 

Never had the fresh air of heaven seemed more wel- 
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come to the hero of this story. His first amusement at 
the novel scene he had witnessed was rapidly curdling 
into disgust. As they walked along to Maxim's his one 
desire was to get back to the yacht and bed, but his 
friend was obviously not in a fit condition to be left 
alone with the harpies of Ostend. There was nothing 
for it ; he must go to Maxim's, and get his companion 
back to the yacht as soon as possible. 

To desire a thing and to accomplish it are, however, 
two entirely different matters. Bobby was in that 
state of extreme exhilaration, bordering on intoxication, 
when a man is most difficult to manage, and as he 
walked down the street with the lady in grey upon his 
arm, he was firmly convinced that the one place in the 
world it was necessary to visit was Maxim's. 

" But what about getting on board the yacht ? You 
know we are leaving early." 

" Oh, that's aU right," said Bobby. " We'll get on 
board at the dock-gates. The really chic thing is always 
to join the yacht at the dock-gates." 

Rupert saw that argument was useless, and, realizing 
the impossibihty of deserting his friend, entered the 
liftle restaurant in an attitude of passive resistance. A 
fresh bottle of champagne was ordered, and Bobby and 
the lady in grey became more excited than ever — in 
fact, the former was soon thoroughly intoxicated. By 
twos and threes their old acquaintances from Helder's 
dropped in, and Maxim's at about half-past three was 
crowded to its utmost Umit. The " yellow bird," not 
contented with her long-nosed lover, proceeded to take 
away another lady's companion, which unprofessional 
conduct greatly annoyed the lady in grey, animated as 
she was by the Anglo-Saxon spirit of fair play. The 
little incident, however, was smoothed over, and the 
Englishwoman proceeded to turn her attentions to her 
two companions. So long as these were directed at 
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Bobby, Rupert endured the situaticMi with cahnness, 
wearing a smile to show he entered into the spirit 
of the evening's amusement, but its strained nature 
must have betrayed his inward discomfort to an 
observer whose mental vision was undisturbed by 
alcohoUc fumes. 

*' You are a Uttle devil !" said the yoimg lady to 
Bobby. The latter appeared to be highly flattered, 
though he smilingly disclaimed any pretensions to the 
epithet apphed to him. Such charming modesty most 
favourably impressed his fair companion, who repeated 
her previous assertion, and accompanied it with a kiss, 
which was returned in no perfunctory manner. The 
grey lady now decided that Rupert must dance with her, 
which he, for his part, poUtely but firmly declined to 
do. Urged on by Bobby, who thought the whole things 
the absolute acme of wit and humour, she proceeded 
to embrace and kiss poor yoimg Brett, who at length 
wrenched himself free, ordered an attendant to bring 
his hat and coat, and walked out of the restaurant. 
Wishing, perhaps, to allow the fresh sea-breezes to blow 
away the taint of the harlot's caresses, he walked past 
the Kursaal on to the Digue. He had not gone more 
than a couple of himdred yards when he was accosted 
in a quite unexpected manner, and, reflecting that, after 
all, the frjdng-pan is better than the fire, he returned 
rapidly to Maxim's. Courage failed him when he came 
to the door ; so, sitting down in the Uttle garden in 
front of the restaurant, he sent for a waiter and ordered 
some tea. 

tempora, mores ! This, then, was the nature of a 
Continental spree. Poor Rupert reflected that, for 
himself, at any rate, the game was certainly not worth 
the candle. Should he peep through the door and see 
what was happening within ? There they all were, 
talking and drinking, laughing and shouting, just as he 
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had left them. The professional female element looked 
bad enough, but the men seemed ten times worse. On 
a high chair by the counter sat the plump lady in 
scarlet, and on either side was an evil-looking gentle- 
man of Spanish or ItaUan origin. Near the door on 
the right was a Flemish beauty, possessing those some- 
what opulent charms one usually associates with the 
canvases of Rubens. The companion was a coarse 
Uttle brute of forty-five, with a shiny bald head and a 
grass-like moustache. The "yellow bird," after disposing 
of the long-nosed one, had returned in the hope of 
achieving a further conquest. But where was Bobby ? 
Ah ! there he was, at a table half-way up the left-hand 
side, handing round his cards and offering champagne 
and cigars to his boon companions. What a S3niiposium 
he was holding ! At his table were seated the two 
Egyptians, the lady in grey, and two or three more 
choice spirits of a kindred nature. It was obviously 
useless to go in, and yet it seemed idiotic to sit drinking 
tea in that silly little garden. Presently that beverage 
came, borne by a somewhat juvenile waiter, whose hardly 
concealed surprise was unnoticed by one whose mind was 
full of other things. 

" Send the head- waiter," said Rupert briefly. 

" Very good, sir," replied the Ganymede, and re- 
tired. 

" Will you kindly keep an eye on my friend in there ?" 
began Rupert, when the maitre d'hitel appeared. " I 
think he has had just as much champagne as he can 
manage, and I prefer to stay out here. To tell the truth, 
I'm but recently married," he concluded, somewhat 
lamely, feeling that some explanation for his behaviour 
was necessary. 

The head-waiter promised to do as requested, and 
accepted the ten francs offered him with a grateful and 
dignified smile of comprehension. For some time Rupert 
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sat sipfHng his tea and metaphorically grinding his teeth. 
Wliat a situation in which to be placed ! To lose one's 
character for respectabiUty without enjoying a single 
one of those scarlet sins which compose what is com- 
monly called •* a life of pleasure." Should he go back 
to the j-acht and leave his friend to his fate ? No, that 
was impossible, for Bobby was far too gloriously in- 
ebriated to realize the situation and get back to the 
yacht in safety. Even at that moment he was probably 
inviting, with magnificent hospitahty, these bosom 
firiends of an hour to lunch and dinner on the Irene, 
If he went away his friend might go home vnih some 
woman and be l^d up for blackmail. A scandal would 
certainly follow, the engagement would be broken off, 
and two j'oung people's happiness destroyed for what, 
after all, was only a silly boyish escapade. Rupert 
looked at his watch ; it was three minutes past four. 
Something must be done, and that quickly, if they were 
to save the situation at all. While he was considering 
what ^-as to be done, one of the Egyptians came out 
and told Rupert he ought to come in and get his friend 
aNN-ay, as he was getting very far gone and excited. 
Easier said than done, thought both of them ; but they 
found an uexpected ally in the lady in grey, who now 
joined them in the garden. Rupert explained the situa- 
tion to her, and spoke of Bobby's engagement, and she 
behaved very well indeed. 

** Tm an Englishwoman, and I'm not a bad one," she 
said. ** Your friend seems to have finished his money, 
so, of course, he can't come home with me. I'm pretty 
drunk myself, but I know how to manage him, and 
will get him back on the yacht." 

They all three went back into the restaurant, and the 
poor girl acted very cleverly, putting Bobby on his 
honour to leave with his friend in ten minutes, which 
he did in a highly emotional manner, declaring that 
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nothing but his high sense of his word of honour could 
tear him away from such ravishing society. 

They put on their hats and coats, and went out into 
the street, when a fresh difficulty arose. For some 
unaccountable reason Bobby decUned to get into a cab, 
preferring to depend solely on his friend for support, 
ph5^ical as well as moral. The dawn was breaking coldly 
in the east as they began their homeward journey. 
Bobby, possessing far greater control over his lips than 
his legs, chattered away, his state of mind alternating 
between exaltation and depression. 

" Why have you brought me on to the sands ?" he 
inquired, as they turned to the left by the public 
gardens. 

** That is all right ; this is the best way back," said 
the Vergil of this Comedia.- 

" Well, I'm going to sit down and watch the tide 
come in ;" and, suiting his action to his word, he 
flopped down on the edge of the pavement. Perhaps, 
in his mind's eye, he saw great breakers rolling in ; 
maybe his ears told him of the hissing on the shingle 
of retreating waves ; but presently he became conscious 
in the growing light of a building with towers and other 
embeUishments. This apparition rather disturbed his 
previous notions as to the locaUty. 

'* Why, there's the cathedral !" exclaimed the bon 
viveur, as staggered as was Crusoe when he saw the 
footprint in the sand. 

** No, no ; that's the Post Office," said Rupert, as one 
might correct the mistake of a child. 

'* I'm not as drunk as you think," said Bobby, with 
a glance of almost inconceivable cunning. " That's the 
cathedral right enough ; post offices don't have towers." 

To this imanswerable argtunent no reply was vouch- 
safed, Rupert's efforts being entirely concentrated on 
getting his friend on board. 

13 
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"Now, pull yoursdf together, old chap; it is after 
five," he urged his friend. 

" rU come when I can count thirty," said Bobby, 
with the prudence bom possibly of experience. 

Several attempts to reach thirty failed ; at last he 
arrived at twenty-six. 

** And that stone ?" said Rupert. 

" Twenty-seven." 

*' iVnd that bit of paper ?" 

** Twenty-eight." 

*• And this stone ?" 

** Twenty-nine, thirty." 

Rupert got his friend back to the gangway, and half 
carrying him across, got him safely on board. The 
man on watch touched his cap and discreetly retired. 
Bobby collapsed on his way up on to the promenade 
deck, but Rupert propelled him upwards with such 
force that he arrived in the manner of a pantomime 
demon coming up through a trap-door. Pushing Bobby 
into his cabin, he closed the door, took off his boots, 
went below, and tumbled into his berth and a troubled 
sleep, exhausted with his efforts, mental and phj^ical, 
of the night which had now flown for ever. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE situation on board the yacht on the day suc- 
ceeding our two friends' " night out " can best be 
described in the words of the song, as " Oh, what 
a difference in the morning !" 

At half-past eight an attentive steward arrived with 
a cup of tea and the announcement that breakfast 
would be ready at nine. 
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Bobby, who was still rather muddled from the effects 
of his too copious libations, felt that some sensible 
remark must be made to assure the servant of his com- 
plete sobriety. Alas ! for the success of this most 
praiseworthy intention that his treacherous lips should 
have framed an inquiry which was the very reverse of 
sensible and intelligible. 

'* Isn't it rather risky, John ?" he began. 

The steward's only answer was a look of deferential 
interrogation. Bobby, much annoyed with himself, 
reaUzed that a mistake had been made, which must be 
immediately rectified. 

" Isn't it rather whisky, John ?" he corrected, in a 
matter-of-fact voice. 

John this time affected not to hear, and after collect- 
ing his young master's dress-clothes, and again an- 
nouncing that breakfast was at nine, he discreetly 
retired. 

At quarter-past nine they sat down to breakfast. 
Rupert came in after the others, and found the atmo- 
sphere decidedly chilly. The Countess looked angry, 
and replied freezingly to Rupert's polite " Good morn- 
ing," for one of the coimtry cousins had confided to 
her that Rupert had entered his cabin on all fours 
(which was not true), and that there was a rumour on 
board that she had formed one of the previous night's 
supper-party. The Earl preserved an attitude of what 
the diplomatists would call *' correct neutraUty." 
Bobby's fiancee, as was only natural, was flushed and 
annoyed, though she bravely did her best to appear as 
if nothing had happened. The coimtry cousins looked 
respectable and proper, obviously waiting to hear from 
their aunt the line they should take. Mr. Peel, dear 
old fellow that he was, alone seemed cordial and sym- 
pathetic, remembering that he, too, was once only 
twenty-three, and that Rupert was the last man in the 

13—2 
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world to lead his boy into mischief. Mis. Peel herself 
did not appear at the breakfast-table, a circumstance 
of ominous import in itself. 

Presently Bobby came in, and after a perfunctory 
*' Good morning " began his breakfast. Wisely refrain- 
ing from any attempt at conversational brilliance, he 
managed to get through the meal pretty well, but 
Rupert for one was aware that the whole performance 
was one heroic struggle against an overwhelming desire 
for soda-water and bed. Breakfast over, Bobby drew 
his companion in disgrace aside, and explained that 
Mrs. Peel was furiously angry with them both, and 
concluded with an entirely unnecessary hint to Rupert 
not to give him away. 

At about ten o'clock, after a considerable amount of 
shouting, hooting with the whistle, and dodging about 
with cork fenders, the yacht churned its way out on to 
a glassy sea, beneath a sky of cloudless blue. The cold 
and inquisitive eyes of the ladies gazing on him in no 
friendly fashion (one of the country cousins even going 
so feir as to whisper to the Countess that he was still 
under the influence of drink), poor Rupert went up on 
to the bridge and talked with the captain. Without 
going into details, he gave the latter to understand that 
his previous evening's experiences were worthy of the 
warmest part of the blazing East. 

" As I said, sir, that dancing at Helder's is quite 
Oriental ; there is nothing that I've seen at Hamburg 
or Rotterdam to touch it," said Captain Sutton, in the 
tones of a man who knows his little world. 

This was but poor consolation to Rupert, however, 
for even to have witnessed a veritable nautch would 
far from compensate for the impleasant position in 
which he found himself. To place his thoughts in the 
pros and cons of Robinson Crusoe, the balance was very 
decidedly in favour of the latter. 
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Pro. Con. 

A supper (? pro). Sleepiness at Helder's. 

A glass and a half of cham- Embarrassment caused by 

pagne. grey lady's attentions. 

A novel experience. Amdety as to Bobby. 

A friend's gratitude (al- Conveyance to yacht of 
ways an uncertain quan- Bobby, 
tity). P^mnents on behalf of 

Bobby. 
Loss of character. 
Loss of sleep. 
General unpleasantness. 
Attitude of the ladies. 
Possible unpleasant inter- 
view with hostess. 

" If only we had kept to the respectable part of the 
restaurant, and come home at a, decent hour, there 
would have been none of this unpleasantness," reflected 
Rupert. 

" Well, what are you thinking about, old chap ?" 
asked young Peel, who at that moment came up on the 
bridge. He had had an interview with Gladys Stone- 
house, and his explanation had been accepted as fairly 
satisfactory, but he still wore the air of a naughty boy 
who has been deservedly and thoroughly spanked. 

" What am I thinking of ?" repUed his friend bitterly. 
** Well, I'm thinking that next time I go out with you, 
I shall let you find your way home alone. It doesn't 
seem very diflScult to earn the reputation of a Ubertine 
on board this boat. My conduct last night wouldn't 
have disgraced a Simday-school teacher, and yet I'm 
suspected of Heaven only knows what. If ever I go 
upstairs to a restaurant again, may I be boiled in oil — 
boiled in oil, that is all !" 

" I'm awfully sorry, old chap," said Bobby penitently. 

*' Our combined sins consist in yoiu* sUght intoxication 
last night," continued Rupert ; *' yet, if we'd forcibly 
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seduced every woman on board, and when we'd done 
with them imported a further supply from outside, we 
couldn't be blacker sheep than we are at present. By 
the way, how did the report get about that we had 
taken the Coimtess with us ?" 

" Oh, that's all right ; it was due to a misunderstand- 
ing, and the good lady is mollified." 

" And Miss Stonehouse ?" 

" I've told her everything. She thinks you behaved 
like a brick." 

" Like a blockhead for not making you drunk at 
Helder's, and then shoving you into a cab and getting 
you home. And has she forgiven you ?" 

'' Yes." 

" Well, I'm glad to hear it, for you are a decent little 
chap, even if you are a bit of an ass." From Rupert, 
this was a fulsome comphment, and Bobby looked duly 
grateful. 

" If I were a prophet, I should raise a sea that would 
make those women so sick they would wish they had 
never been bom," was the last-named young gentleman's 
amiable ejaculation, as Rupert went down from the 
-bridge to get a cigar. 

" Oh, it will soon blow over," said the latter, as he 
descended to the deck-house. There he found his 
hostess, evidently bent on elucidating the mystery of 
the " spree." 

" Rupert, I'm* bitterly disappointed in you," she 
began, in a tone that affected young Brett far more 
than if she had addressed him in terms of violent indig- 
nation. 

" I'm extremely sorry, Mrs. Peel," he faltered, feeling 
that his case must naturally appear extremely weak. 

** Sorry ! After the way I've always praised you and 
considered you so trustworthy, it is really too bad of 
you to go and let me down in this way. You might, at 
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any rate, have reserved such disgusting adventures for 
a less unsuitable occasion. Did it never strike you that 
there were ladies on board, to say nothing of young 
unmarried girls ?" 

" On my honour, we did nothing last night to render 
us unfit companions for the rest of the party." 

'* Who is going to beUeve you, even if you are speak- 
ing the truth ? I really can't tell you how annoyed and 
disappointed I am that you should have betrayed my 
trust in you. To come back at half-past five in the 
morning, with ladies on board, was absolutely un- 
pardonable." 

Rupert reflected a minute. He could not, without 
to some extent incriminating his friend, explain that 
circumstances over which he had no control had kept 
him out to such an unearthly hour. After all, he had 
been a fool to make one of that disastrous supper- 
party, and, as such, he must put up with the conse- 
quences of his folly. 

" I consider you perfectly justified in your indigna- 
tion, Mrs. Peel. I can only say in extenuation that 
we asked Mr. Peel and the other men to come with 
us ; that we went first of all to Helder's, then to 
Maxim's, and after that straight back to the yacht. 
I am extremely sorry that what we intended to be 
merely a final jollification at Ostend has had such 
unfortunate consequences. Of course, I see now how 
fooUsh we were, but I repeat, on my honour, we were 
nothing worse." 

" Is that the truth ?" said Mrs. Peel, looking him 
steadily in the face. 

" Yes, absolutely the truth." 

Rupert felt terribly the falseness and injustice of his 
position in the eyes of a woman whom he so immensely 
respected and admired. Yet what could he do ? Ex- 
plain that her son was in a condition which rendered 
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him unfit to be left alone ? Apart from the baseness 
of attempting to save himself at a friend's expense, he 
would not do much to raise himself in Mrs. Peel's 
estimation by such an explanation. No, there was 
nothing for it : he must let the matter rest, and trust 
that some day Bobby would drop a hint as to what 
really had taken place. 

" Of course," he continued, " I'm entirely in your 
hands, and if you think it best for me to receive a 
telegram at Dover, or wherever we touch, I can leave 
the yacht inmiediatdy we are in harbour." 

" Rubbish !" replied Mrs. Peel ; " and give everybody 
the impression that you have been kicked ofE the jracht. 
After all, I'm inclined to believe that you acted for the 
best, and I have a fairly clear idea of what took place 
last night. As for Bobby's behaviour, with Glad]^ on 
board, too, I consider it abominable and disgraceful, but 
that is not your afiair." 

" I can only say once more how really sorry I am," 
said Rupert, genuinely moved at the lady's generous 
behaviour. 

" Well, let this be a lesson to you. Remember that 
you can't touch pitch without becoming defiled. Sybil 
Brownsmith, who breakfasted with me, is inclined to 
pooh-pooh the whole affair ; but I may tell you that 
you have her good word, if that is any satisfaction. 
Now we'll say no more about it, and I'll smooth matters 
over. Of course, I can rely upon your discreet behaviour 
for the remainder of the trip ?" 

** You can," said Rupert, who had looked upon Mrs. 
Peel as his own particular friend ever since he was a 
boy of fifteen. " Then you forgive me, and we are 
friends again ?" 

" Perhaps there isn't much to forgive," she answered, 
with a charming smile. ** Yes, we are pals once more, 
and I'll shake hands on it." 
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Rupert took the hand offered him, and knew that in 
the eyes of this wonderful woman he stood as he had 
always done. As they went on deck Rupert realized 
how Mr. Peel's ambitions had been centred and fulfilled 
in enjoying the companionship and affections of such a 
wife. 

Reflecting that Bobby had got off pretty easily, con- 
sidering all things, Rupert began to muse, as he went 
up on deck, on the results which might have followed 
on the heels of the ill-fated supper-party. How trifling 
are the incidents which direct the course of human life, 
insignificant in appearance, almost unnoticed, perhaps, 
at the time of occurrence, yet, like the points on a 
railway-line, diverting the whole course of a life's 
journey for happiness or sorrow. With a less sensible 
and considerate mother, a less trustful and forgiving 
fiancee, or a more stem and unapproachable father, 
Bobby's happiness might have been ruined for Ufe. 
After all, thought Rupert, such things as trifles cannot 
be said to exist, but how hard it is to learn the import- 
ance of Uttle things ! 

Passing by the group seated on the promenade deck, 
he found Bobby examining the chart and talking to 
Mr. Peel, who was enjoying the splendour of the day, 
away from the somewhat uncongenial atmosphere below. 

" Well, Rupert, we shan't have many seasick pas- 
sengers to-day, shall we ?" inquired the latter. 

" People would want a Uvely imagination to get ill 
to-day," was the reply. 

" Well said, O decadent young sportsman," said 
Bobby. " Argal, as the clown saj^, father is going to 
take us a bit farther than he intended." 

*' Are you really, Mr. Peel ?" asked Rupert. 

** I promised Mrs. Peel I would go in to Dover, but 
I am going to run on to Dieppe, if nothing happens. 
It is fine to-day, but if we got in to Dover, and the 
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weather changed, we might be there for a week. I've 
given directions for all letters to come on to Dieppe, 
and I dare say we shall manage to have a pretty good 
time." 

" Well, if we don't, we can be telegraphed for, like 
we were on Watson's yacht last Easter." 

" How was that ?" asked Rupert. 

" You know Watson ?" 

" Yes, pretty well. I've heard him talk about his 
yacht. The Semiramis, isn't it ?" 

" Right you are, my boy. Well, this blessed boat 
was built on the Clyde, according to his own designs. 
She was to have been a steamer, but he has never had 
the engines put in. Well, Watson has a large circle of 
acquaintances, but finds it very difficult to find anyone 
to go yachting with him." 

" How's that ?" 

" Well, she is a rotten old tub, to begin with, and if 
that isn't enough, he sails her himself. The Semiramis 
was entered for the Dover to HeHgoland race last year, 
and old Watson had already arranged what to give the 
Kaiser for dinner iii case he won. Well, six hours out 
from Dover his boat looked like a dismantled wreck, 
and he never got to Heligoland at all. Now, I don't 
mind being on a yacht which seems to have been de- 
signed to make the fishes laugh, and I don't mind taking 
the risk of Watson's somewhat eccentric notions of 
navigation, but what did annoy me was the sense of 
discomfort and the beastly bad food." 

" Old Thome was with you, wasn't he ?" asked Mr. 
Peel, mentioning a particular old crony of his own. 

" Yes, by Jove ! and wasn't he sorry he had come !" 
said Bobby, laughing. *' We left Ramsgate with a not 
very favourable wind, and I thought we never should 
have got to Havre. Poor old Billy Thome must be 
nearly fifty, but for all he looks so good I don't think 
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he is quite ready to die, as he spent most of the time 
examining the Ufe-belts. There were two spinster 
cousins on board, but in spite of coughings and blushes 
on the part of Thome and myself, Watson spent the 
whole of meal- times in explaining defects in the sanitary 
arrangements on board, and how these might be rectified. 
After a voyage which took nearly as long as those old 
voyages round the Cape in sailing-ships to India, we 
arrived at Havre. We hadn't been there an hour when 
Thome and the cousins had telegrams demanding their 
immediate return, but as I wanted to see what a ship- 
wreck was Uke, I stuck to the yacht." 
" So the others cleared out and left you ?" 
" Yes. Thome didn't want to be in a real wreck, 
and the young women were frightened of the sailors, 
who were always in a state of semi-mutiny, so the whole 
trio simply scooted. Watson makes his sailors have a 
bath every morning, and all sorts of rot ; the result is 
the only sailors he can get are men trying to nm away 
from justice, and they go and give themselves up to 
the poUce at the first port ; they say they prefer jail. 
Well, to make a long story short, after an incredibly 
lucky voyage we finally reached Plsnnouth. It was 
bitterly cold, most of the men were drunk, and our sails 
were stiff and frozen. Do you know, we sailed 'twice 
roimd the harbour before we got that blessed canvas 
down. After that, I received a telegram. It was about 
time, for I had been going through all the horrors of 
serving before the mast in the Middle Ages, with the 
chance of getting chucked overboard by a mutinous 
crew. If ever you catch me on Watson's boat again, 
you may know I have conmiitted a murder, and want 
to get away. Nothing but the fear of being hanged 
would send me on the wintry seas in the Semiramis." 

When the two cidprits had simunoned up sufScient 
courage to join the rest of the party they were received 
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with sufficient cordiality to cause them to infer that 
BIrs. Peel had said a tactful word on their behalf. By 
lunch-time everyone was in good spirits and good- 
tempered, for who could be hard-hearted on such a 
^orious day ? The ladies, very proud of being so well, 
went down to limch, and enjoyed it. Rupert and Bobby, 
anxious to retrieve their character, were even more 
poUte and attentive than usual, and the meal went off 
as gaily as wedding-bells. After it was over the party 
set about to amuse themselves in various ways. 

The good-natured Arthur Blythe pla]^ deck-quoits 
with the country cousins, and paid them great attention ; 
they were decidedly pretty, and they, for their part, 
thoroughly enjoyed the game with its accompaniment of 
mild ffirtation. The Countess and Miss Brownsmith 
sat gossiping and Matching the sights of the sea, the 
great ships, the fishing-boats, the shoals of mackerel, 
and the ever-changing panorama of the coast. Bobby 
was fully occupied making himself agreeable to Gladys 
Stonehouse, and, no doubt, ¥^as highly successful in his 
endeavours. Mrs. Peel insisted on playing cards, and 
ordered the remainder of the men to join her. Bridge 
with this lady was a thing to be remembered even by the 
most blas6 of players. In the first place, she insisted 
on choosing her own partner — ^in this case Rupert — and 
playing with him the whole time. In the second place, 
the amount of money staked on the rubber was limited 
to the not extravagant simi of twopence. 

A table and chairs were placed on deck. They cut, 
and Lord Swaby dealt. The motion of the ship made 
so much draught, however, that the cards had to be 
smartly fielded or they would have blown overboard. 
One did go down a grating, but was successfully retrieved 
from the engine-room or somewhere down below. 
Presently, as the 5^cht changed her course, the sun 
found them out, with the result that there was a ro- 
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distribution of seats and a loss of cards and time. The 
latter it was impossible to replace, but fresh cards were 
brought forth, and paper-weights to hold the tricks 
from blowing away. The owner of the dummy hand 
was supposed to hold his cards in place on the table. 
This was an extremely difficult task, and Mrs. Peel was 
so busy in giving instructions as to how best it could 
be done that the fall of the cards and the state of the 
game occupied only a small portion of her attention. 
If a card flew away it was the duty of dunrniy to go 
after it, the remainder of the party in the meantime 
looking after the hand on the table, not always, it may 
be added, with complete success. So the game went 
on with much good-humoured quarreUing, talking, and 
physical effort. Finally a third move was made to a 
more sheltered spot, and the game went on vigorously 
till the announcement of tea brought it to a conclusion. 
The score having been rather inaccurately kept, owing 
to continuous troubles of a more important character, 
nobody either lost or won, and Mrs. Peel led the way 
down to tea declaring that bridge was a splendid game, 
and that she meant to make an effort to learn to play 
really well. 

" I think if you paid sonie attention to the cards you 
would do better," said Rupert, laughing. As the partner 
of his hostess he had suffered much in the course of the 
afternoon. 

" Well, George and Lord Swaby both revoked ; you 
ought to pitch into them." 

" But, Mary, you wotdd keep making us change the 
position of the cards so that they wouldn't blow away," 
protested Mr. Peel. 

" I hate explanations and excuses. You both re- 
voked, and we won. Now come down to tea." 

Further defence being impossible, they did as com- 
manded, and proceeded to join in that s}miposium 
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which now forms such a delightful item in the social life 
of the present day. Coming at an hour when every one 
is wide awake, yet nobody is tired, it is more an oppor- 
tunity for refreshment tlwin for serious feeding. Glory 
and honour to the man who introduced this delicate 
Eastern beverage to our rude Occidental palate, and a 
thousand halos to Dr. Johnson and the other patron 
saints of the cup that cheers, who have proclaimed the 
virtues of orange pekoe and bohea to a world more than 
ready for conversion. Long may it continue to carry 
an Oriental glamour into the commonplace homes of 
to-day, an atmosphere of refinement, of dainty old 
ladies with their lavender and their lace, into the coarse 
environment of modem life. Thrice blessed is thy 
mission, O Queen of the Eastern Flora, a solace in sick- 
ness, a stimulant to the jaded toiler, a ready relief to 
the aching brow, harmless to the young, thou art a joy 
of which old age has not will or power to rob mankind ! 
May thy worshippers day by day increase, till an entire 
world in gratitude pours out hbations at thy million 
shrines ! 

Tea may finish, but talk is eternal, and this latter 
resource carried the party on till the yacht arrived in 
the dusk of a warm September evening in the harbour 
of the quaint old-world city of Dieppe, So imobservant 
were some of the party, that they were decidedly sur- 
prised to learn of their whereabouts. Dinner passed off 
merrily, and the whole party dashed off to the Casino, 
with its baccarat and its petits chevaux, where we will 
leave them enjoying themselves according to their 
various tastes, both Rupert and Bobby wearing an air 
of extreme virtue, as if they had never heard of Helder's, 
and considered bachelor suppers an invention of the 
Evil One. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE attractions of Dieppe would to many appear 
tame after a visit to the gay and brilliant pleasure 
city of Ostend. If on a holiday one looks for a 
long fa9ade of magnificent and luxurious hotels, for a 
huge and gUttering kursaal, with gorgeous gaming- 
rooms filled with well-dressed crowds of players, for 
world-famous singers and a high order of orchestral 
music ; if one dehghts in excellent bathing in the close 
proximity of beauties whose charms are not wholly 
xmpurchasable ; in a word, if one wants movement, 
excitement, and the society of a crowd of fierce and 
indefatigable pleasure-seekers, then the Belgian watering- 
place must be allowed to stand unrivalled. To some, 
however, Dieppe, with its air of dignified repose, its old- 
world charm, and its beautiful surroundings, has attrac- 
tions which more than compensate for the more artificial 
and meretricious dehghts of gay Ostend. To those who 
are interested in the difference between the sexes it may 
be an amusing fact that whereas most of the men 
preferred Ostend, most of the ladies voted for Dieppe. 

It is not my wish to take the bread out of the mouth 
of my excellent friends Mr. Murray and Mr. Baedeker. 
This book is not even intended to be primarily a story of 
travel, so readers must imagine for themselves the 
pleasant excursions that were made, and the sunny hours 
that were spent, by our yachting party at the Uttle port 
on the smiling coast of Normandy. Yoimg Brett and 
Sybil Brownsmith were thrown a good deal together, 
partly owing to a certain similarity of tastes and a mutual 
liking, but principally by the tactful strategy of their 
hostess, an indefatigable match-maker. Rupert, for his 
part, felt the natural admiration a man has for a beauti- 
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ful and supremely attractive woman; but with Daisy 
still fresh in his mind, no idea of love came into h^ 
thoughts. It was otherwise with Sybil Brownsmith, 
for when she looked on her comrade, and saw in him 
her ideal of grace and strength, a bright Greek hero 
kissed by the sun, a passion deeper and fiercer than she 
had known blazed in her worldly and wajnvard heart. 

It is usually a mistake to show one's hand, almost 
always to show one's heart, so the red-hot embers of 
her desire smouldered unseen to human eye. The spoilt 
daughter of a man of milUons, she feared lest the one 
thing she desired should escape her. The most tenderr 
hearted woman is fierce and unscrupulous in her love, 
and with resources at her conunand that few men could 
resist, Sybil Brownsmith determined that Rupert should 
be her lover and husband. With this end in view she 
flattered his vanity in those thousand and one ways 
known only to a clever woman, and before the yacht 
sailed away firom Dieppe she was conscious of having 
created a very favourable impression without frighten- 
ing the young man by a premature disclosure of her 
designs. 

Most men who are fond of conversation prefer the 
sound of their own voice to that of their fellow-creatures. 
To so great an extent is this the case with some indi- 
viduals that they, almost unconsciously, perhaps, form 
the unpleasing habit of presenting as facts the creation 
of a robust imagination. Naturally the exploits of such 
men as these, most of all, perhaps, in the world of sport, 
o'ertop those of less gifted individuals who weakly adhere 
to the truth or something near it. These men's know- 
ledge of the world and of its inhabitants is not bounded 
by such poor accidents as the limits of time and space. 
In one and the same week our Baron Munchausen can 
be shooting bears with the President of the States in the 
Rocky Mountains and slapping the Czar on the back in 
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his Winter Palace at St. Petersburg. Unfortunately for 
himself this ready Uar is, as a rule, easily detected. If 
he be young he is snubbed for his pains by the circle in 
which he finds himself ; if old, his elaborate embroideries 
of the truth ai:e laughed at with good-humoured 
tolerance as the unbelievable vapourings of a notorious 
old har. 

Now, Rupert, like most men of his class and up- 
bringing, had learnt to allow his tongue to wag on all 
occasions with the very strictest modesty and discretion. 
But when tactfully encouraged he enjoyed, like most 
young men of the normal pattern, to speak of himself 
and his doings, his adventures or misadventures in the 
past, his plans and purposes for the future. Miss 
Brownsmith played the part of a hstening Desdemona 
with a skill and ability worthy of the highest of praise. 
Listening, then, with unconscious enjojmient to the 
tinkhng C5anbal of his own voice, Rupert discoursed to 
his heart's content on that most attractive of subjects — 
self. He spoke of his Ufe at Climibershaw, and of how 
he hoped one day, as a legislator in the nation's Parlia- 
ment, to turn to account what he was learning of the 
hfe of the toiUng masses. He showed that the interests 
of capital and labour were identical, and that the rich 
man but held his wealth in trust for the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures. The fair Sybil encouraged all this 
talk, and gently spurred him on when he seemed to 
require it, with the natural result that Rupert found her 
a highly sympathetic and deUghtful companion, and 
learnt to prize her society accordingly. 

The day previous to the yacht's departure, however, 
brought the summons to bring this charming intercourse 
to an end. Rupert had decided to go with the rest of 
the party to Havre, and then to Southampton, whence 
he intended to return, via London, to Clumbershaw. 
Whether Lady Dolly had talked, and Lord Maltby 

14 
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learnt that his son was anxious to espouse an undesirable 
bride, or whether it lies within the chapter of undesigned 
coincidences, certain it is that Rupert received a letter 
from his father which rendered his presence in Brown 
Mare Lane out of the question for some little time to 
come. 

The purjwrt of the letter was to the effect that 
Rupert's cousin, Arthur Forester, was dying of con- 
sumption at Milan, that an elder brother. Captain 
Forester, who had gone out to Italy to be with him was 
also seriously ill, that there were reasons which abso- 
lutely prevented the latter's wife joining her husband, 
and tlwLt, in conclusion, Rupert's presence was most 
earnestly desired by his cousin if his engagements would 
permit of it. On the receipt of this letter young Brett, 
as was only to be expected, decided to leave immediately 
for Italy, and telegraphed to his father and Captain 
Forester to that effect. After consulting the time-table 
he found that by leaving Dieppe soon after limch 
he could catch the 8.35 at Paris, and arrive in 
Milan at 3.10 on the following afternoon. He decided 
to leave Pritchard on the yacht to take part of his 
belongings back to London, and to make the journey 
alone in comparatively Ught marching order. During 
the morning Sybil Brownsmith informed him that it 
was possible they might see something of one another 
in Milan, as she would be spending a night or two there 
on her way to Venice in a week or ten days' time from 
the day in question. Farewell was said, and Rupert, 
nipped by the vague horror of that great necessity, 
death, started on his anxious journey to the fair city of 
song. 

Leaving Rupert in the comer of a first-class compart- 
ment, gazing from time to time at the beautiful Seine 
as it winds past the spires and pinnacles of Rouen up to 
Paris, let us glance for a moment at the story of the poor 
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young fellow who, at the early age of thirty, was slowly 
dribbling out the last grains of sand in his hour-glass of 
human existence. 

The second son of a large family, Arthur Forester was 
destined for the Church. At Eton he did extremely 
well, and on leaving was high up in the school and 
captain of the cricket eleven. On going up to Oxford 
the liberty which he there enjoyed proved the cause of 
his downfall. Accustomed from earliest childhood to 
the discipline which well-intentioned but somewhat 
unsjonpathetic parents enforced to preserve order 
among their eleven sons and daughters, he in later years 
alternated this with the necessary restrictions of a 
great public school. Taken suddenly from this valley 
of humiliation he found the atmosphere on the peak of 
freedom too exhilarating for his weak and impressionable 
character, and very shortly tumbled over the sad preci- 
pice of excess. To be plain, he turned his new-found 
liberty into hcense, and after one brief year of glorious 
rowdiness and idleness was requested by the authorities 
to take his departure for good. 

The young fellow's father was a man of high character 
and unimpeachable integrity, but his knowledge of 
mankind was singularly limited and narrow for a man 
of his wealth and position. So it was that he fell into 
an error which could never have been the misfortime of 
anyone with a knowledge of the world. Arthur Forester, 
who was gifted with a fine baritone voice, had, at the 
time when his career at Oxford so abruptly terminated, 
for some time been taking lessons in what is professionally 
termed singing and voice-production. 

Finding himself on his beam ends, and his position at 
home as a black sheep wellnigh intolerable, he decided, 
with his father's permission, to study with a view to 
becoming a professional singer. His teacher in London 
wrote to Mr. Forester, saying that Arthur's voice was 

14 — 2 
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sufficiently good to give promise of success. Thus it 
was that at the age of twenty-one he started for Milan 
to receive the necessary vocal cultivation for what 
it was hoped would be a highly successful career. For 
some time he kept pretty straight, the influence of a 
kind-hearted and broad-minded chapdain and the society 
of the English and American colony helping to keep him 
on the right track. He even sang in the choir of the 
little church, and for some time, being a thorough 
musician, presided at the organ. After a couple of 
x^ears the chaplain left, and was succeeded by a man of 
narrower views and less attractive personality. The 
traditions of home, too, ware gradually fading from his 
mind, with the unfortunate result that his attendances 
at church became rarer, and finally ceased. His inter- 
course with the other English and American residents 
at the same time became more and more limited, until 
he ultimately dropped almost out of the colony. He 
excused himself for this behaviour on the grounds that 
it was necessary for his musical success in Italy to 
speak the language of that coimtry with the fluency of a 
native, and he argued that a professional singer was 
wise in consorting almost entirely with those in the same 
line of life as himself. 

For the benefit of the iminitiated it may be as well to 
explain that in Italy the majority of singers spring from 
the lowest of the people. Their manners may be pass- 
able, but their morals are notorious, and society which 
applauds them on the stage is reluctant to admit them 
within the sacred precincts of its drawing-room. The 
story of poor yoimg Forester can, then, be easily sur- 
mised ; his descent to Avemus was rapid indeed. 
Possessing, in the ample allowance made him by his 
father, all that was necessary to make him popular 
among his poverty-stricken associates, he posed as a 
little Maecenas among the riff-raff of Milan. Turning 
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his nights into days, squandering money on ignoble 
friends and worthless women, the poor boy thought 
himself enjoying the Bohemian prelude to a great 
artistic career. After one or two unsuccessful and 
unprofitable engagements on the minor lyric stage in 
unimportant towns his health began to suffer, and he 
became, what is, alas, too common, a singer without a 
voice. Efforts were made by EngUsh friends in the 
city to drag him forth from this slough of despond, but 
all in vain. Like many another man of weak and 
vacillating nature he was possessed by an unconquerable 
obstinacy, and all attempts to help him were entirely 
imavaiUng. His father, even, was written to, but the 
good man, preferring, perhaps, to have the family black 
sheep at some distance from home, declined to recall him 
or stop his allowance, and so this line of action failed 
as completely as the others. '* I'm old enough to look 
after myself," was his invariable reply to all that was 
urged. Poor fellow, he Uttle knew what a minute 
modicum of truth lay in this oft-repeated and puerile 
sentence. 

After constant association with various women of an 
undesirable character, he had ultimately become 
genuinely attached to a girl of the name of Anna Barbieri. 
While hving with her he had paid for the cultivation of her 
voice, and the results obtained were more than usually 
successful. Ultimately he asked her to became his wife, 
but she declined the honour, no doubt considering it 
undesirable at the outset of her career to fetter herself 
with a husband in shattered health and of doubtful 
prospects. At the time of this story Anna Barbieri was 
fulfilling an engagement at Amsterdam, with no Uttle 
success, be it said, and so was absolutely ignorant of 
the desperate condition of her lover, who was dying in 
a desolate apartment in a side street on the outskirts of 
Milan. 
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How many there are who leave comfortable situations 
and respectable homes in England and America to 
" study abroad " ! A serious warning was issued to 
parents by the American Consul at Milan not so many 
years ago, but the supply of students with its almost 
incredible percentage of failures still continues. Before 
fathers and mothers allow their sons and daughters to 
leave them and associate with the dregs of Paris or 
Milan they should be certain of the high character and 
resolute will of the child who wishes to embrace the 
profession of singer. Above all, a strong physique and 
an exceptional voice are necessary natural qualifications 
for success. For every first-class artist who emerges 
from the fiery ordeal there are nine who can just manage 
to obtain a UveUhood, and ninety absolute failures. Of 
these latter the more sensible, after wasting some of the 
best years of their life in the pursuit of a shadow, adopt 
some more commonplace but suitable occupation. The 
remainder, if they happen to survive, become a portion 
of the sad flotsam and jetsam of human existence. 
Pale spectres rise before us of innocent girls, left almost 
unprotected in a land where so much care is necessary, 
ruined and deserted ; of one-time healthy young English- 
men and Americans spending a premature old age in 
those poor dissipations and ambitions that accompany 
a hfe spent in second-rate caf 6s and bars of an evil 
reputation. Success comes so seldom, failure is so con- 
stant, that parents would do well to ponder before they 
allow a child to embark on such a perilous voyage. In 
no case should they allow a girl to be without adequate 
protection in a coimtry where woman is only regarded 
as an object for the lusts of filthy-minded men. 

To return to our traveller. Rupert did not stay the 
night in Paris, but went straight on to Milan by the 
8.35 p.m. express. He was rather lucky to get a 
berth in the sleeping-car, as he had neglected the pre- 
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caution of telegraphing from Dieppe. Between Basle 
and Lucerne he got up and washed, and made himself 
as tidy as possible under the circumstances. The 
journey between Lucerne and Milan is probably familiar 
to most of my readers, but its glorious scenery is ever 
fresh and beautiful to even the most hardened globe- 
trotter. Rupert thoroughly appreciated the views of 
placid lake and snowy mountain, of wooded height and 
rushing torrent which are to be seen on a clear and 
stmny day as one crosses the St. Gotthard. From time 
to time the nature of his errand saddened his thoughts 
and disturbed his enjoyment. After all, however, the 
boy could hardly feel great sorrow for a man whom he 
hardly knew. A deep and intense regret is linked to 
the heart by memories, and of such there were none, 
only the vague report which from time to time had 
reached his ears of a somewhat unsatisfactory cousin 
studying singing in a distant land. 

He had lunch on the train, and after gliding rapidly 
down the southern slope of the Alps the Italian frontier 
was reached at Chiasso. Here a rapid examination of 
the baggage by the customs took place, and then they 
went on to Como, Monza, and finally Milan. The train 
arrived at this latter city nearly at its scheduled time, 
ten minutes past three in the afternoon. Though the 
Italian train-service is notoriously inefficient and 
irregular, yet the great international expresses usually 
arrive at the great railway metropolis of Italy with the 
most praiseworthy punctuality. 

Securing the services of a porter, Rupert went out of 
the Stazione Centrale, and getting into the omnibus of 
the Hotel de la Ville was soon on his way to the Corso. 
On entering the hotel he was surprised to find his cousin, 
Captain Forester, waiting to receive him, but the latter 
was sujBfering principally from nervous breakdown due 
to long sojourn in a hot climate, followed by the shock 
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of his sudden discovery of his brother's hopeless con- 
dition. Tea was ordered at once, and partaken of in 
the hall of the hotel. There let us leave them, not 
prying too curiously into the intimate conversation in 
which poor Forester opened his heart to his kindly and 
sympathetic cousin. 

For many, alas ! the tragedy of life is to be bom into 
this world, unequal to the great task that every man 
must face. After talking for some little time of then- 
boyhood at Eton, the elder brother almost broke down 
when he came to speak of the sad condition of his old 
comrade and playmate. 
" Is there no hope ?" asked Rupert. 
" The doctors say it is only a question of days. I 
have had two specialists called in, but there is nothing 
to be done. The trained nurses we have got out from 
England are making him a bit more comfortable, and 
Dr. Rossi teUs me they may keep him alive for a 
fortnight, but that is all." 
" It's consimiption, isn't it ?" 

" Yes, the nurses tell me it is what is known in England 
as galloping consumption." 

'* I suppose it would have been no good sending him 
to Davos or South Africa ?" 

" Of course he might have been cured if we had 
only known about it in time. I never even knew he 
was ill till I got a telegram at Aldershot a week last 
Saturday at half-past nine telling me to leave for 
Milan at once. You can't think what a terrible shock 
it was !" 

" But didn't he ever write ?" 

" Just a line to acknowledge his monthly allowance. 
He wouldn't have done that, only father wrote and said 
no more money would be sent imtil the previous cheque 
was acknowledged." 

" And he never let them know he was ill ?" 
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'* No ; you see poor Arthur was so afraid he would 
have to go back to England and lose his hberty. He 
seems to have mixed with a horribly low lot here, and 
I just gave them a bt of my mind for not letting us 
know he was so ill. Between ourselves my father 
and mother, though kind in a way, never tried to win 
our confidence, or showed us much sympathy. Such 
a thing as this could hardly have happened if they 
had." 

" I suppose your mother will be coming out ?" 

** No ; father is very unwell with his chronic com- 
plaint, and mother says her place is with him. I really 
can't understand it." Here the poor fellow placed his 
head in his hands, and in his nervous and overwrought 
state nearly burst into tears. 

" Well, we must do the best we can," said Rupert, 
trying hard to appear cheerful. 

" It is awfully good of you to come out ; it isn't 
even as if you were a first cousin, or had known poor 
Arthur well in happier days. You would think in a 
large family Uke ours that some of them could come out 
to me, but my brothers are all over the world, and I 
felt I must have a m^i with me, as I expect there are 
complications with women, and possibly other un- 
pleasant things." 

" Do you think he has married an ItaUan woman ?" 
inquired the younger man. 

" He may have, but I don't think so. There appears 
to be one in particular that he has been Uving with of 
late years. I have been a good deal bothered, too, 
by money-lenders ; among other things, he seems to 
have backed bills for small amounts in a most reckless 
and fooUsh way. It is a terrible thing to lose a brother 
at any time, but for him to die so far from home, and 
bringing such disgrace on the family, is almost more 
than I can bear." 
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Rupert cotdd think of no answer, so wisely remained 
sOent. After inquiring the hour of dinner he went up 
to his rooms to rest, and have a bath and change. At 
dinner Nurse Clara, a nice capable young woman, 
made her appearance, and Rupert arranged, Captain 
Forester being unwell, to take her down at half-past 
nine to relieve the day-nurse, who came off duty at ten. 
They made the journey down to the Via Vesuvio by 
tram, and Nurse Clara, after a few minutes' consultation 
with Nurse Ivy, a nice refined-looking girl, took over 
charge, and entered upon her duties for the night. The 
other two returned by tram to the hotel, and after seeing 
that the nurse had some supper they all three retired 
to rest. Poor Rupert felt very keenly the sadness 
and the responsibility of his position, and notwithstand- 
ing his long journey from Dieppe it was some time 
before his eydids were sealed in slumber. 



CHAPTER XXI 

LEAVING Rupert with the Foresters in Milan, 
let us glance for a moment at the fortunes of 
the Greens on their return from Speeton to 
Clumbershaw. 

On arriving home the pleasure experienced in telling 
their mother the history of the holiday, with its adven- 
tures, its theatres, and so forth, was nearly as great as 
the actual visit to the seaside. When that recital was 
finished, however, a reaction set in for Daisy, and 
everything seemed rather tame and flat. Jim, for his 
part, went back to hard work, that best of tonics, 
almost immediately, but the school holida}/^ not yet 
being over, his sister had a good deal of time on her 
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hands, and sorely missed the pleasant, handsome face 
of young Brett, and the mild gaieties (for so, indeed, 
they were) of breezy Speeton. Rupert had not de- 
clared himself though it was obvious from his atten- 
tions that he hked her very much, and on learning 
his identity Daisy tried to imagine that she had no wish 
to possess his love, but rather that she wished him to 
marry a girl in his own sphere of life. Poor girl ! it 
seemed to her that on leaving Rupert on the platform 
the gates of Paradise had closed behind her, and 
bravely as she bore herself and strove not to desire 
what she feared could never be, yet in her heart there 
lurked the hope that happiness might one day be hers, 
and that the Fates would treat her, not harshly but 
with a generous gentleness. How anxiously she looked 
for the picture postcards that came from Ostend, 
Dieppe, and then from Milan ! How eagerly, yet with 
what praiseworthy restraint, she asked her brother's 
permission to read the brief letters he received. Dear 
old Jim never suspected anything, but Mrs. Green 
guessed the truth, though she never mentioned it. 
She still hoped that Daisy would marry Mr. Wilkinson, 
the hard-working and good-natured yoimg school- 
master, and in his love learn to cease sighing for the 
moon, which was so obviously out of her reach. The 
mother was now intensely afraid of her daughter 
marrying Brett, and of thus losing her (as she imagined) 
almost completely. Another fear in Mrs. Green's mind was 
that her daughter might be so infatuated with Rupert that 
she would decHne to look at any more suitable admirer. 
John Augustus Wilkinson hoped against hope that 
his opportunity might come, but did nothing in the 
way of undue pressure to injure his suit. He saw 
clearly that Daisy's heart was still in Italy, and re- 
frained from posing too openly as the rival of the more 
attractive Rupert. One might ask why he continued 
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to love a girl whose heart was no longer her own to 
dispose of. Poor fellow ! like many infatuated men he 
felt the truth of the old proverb that " half a loaf is 
better than no bread," and imagined that if only he 
could win her hand the long days after marriage would 
enable him to win her heart. 

An occasional postcard was all the news that the 
Greens got from Rupert. They were invariably to the 
effect that his hands were too full to write more, and 
displayed an ever-increasing horror of the death which 
was so surely approaching to take away his cousin. 
Jim, who was also a poor correspondent, answered 
these commimications briefly, and Daisy sent picture 
postcards in return for the views which she occasionally 
received from Milan. 

September wore on to its close. Daisy was back 
again at school, but her task seemed hard and her 
heart felt heavier than in former days. At the begin- 
ning of October she received an imexpected visit 
from Lady Dolly Kingston, who was sta5dng in the 
neighbourhood, and who came to call one Sunday 
afternoon with the ostensible object of seeing Rupert's 
friends in their own home. It was a memorable after- 
noon for Daisy, and one which she was destined never 
to forget. 

It was about half-past four when the lady arrived 
in a motor-car. Finding Mrs. Green at home, she told 
the chauffeur to get some refreshment, and return in 
half an hour's time. Mrs. Green, who was busy with 
preparations for tea, was somewhat startled to see such 
a grand lady at the door, but nevertheless invited her 
to step inside. Daisy and Jim, who were delighted at 
the condescension of her ladyship, enlightened their 
mother as to their visitor's identity, and asked her 
to sit down and have a cup of tea. Mr. Wilkinson, 
who was present, was introduced, and after a minute's 
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conversation prepared to take his departure. Lady 
Dolly asked him so charmingly not to let her arrival 
drive him away, and the Greens seconding her entreaties, 
he decided to remain. 

" IVe heard my children speak of you, my lady," 
began Mrs. Green, in the rather mincing style she 
adopted for grand occasions. " I believe you are a friend 
of Mr. Brett." 

" Yes, Rupert is a very old friend of mine. I hope 
you manage to keep him in order down here." 

" Well, my lady, I'm afraid we were rather free with 
him ; none of us had any idea he was so rich and 
grand," repUed the elder woman. 

" No ; he had some silly idea that if people knew 
he had no need to work for his living he would never 
be able to learn an5d:hing." 

" Might I ask if you know why he came to Clumber- 
shaw ?" inquired Jim, in his politest tone, but not 
venturing to give Lady Dolly her title. 

'* You have seen Mr. Henley ?" 

" Yes," was the answer. 

" Well, Mr. Henley was always drumming into poor 
Rupert that he was not fit to go into Parliament without 
first knowing something of the people he was to 
represent. Whether he was right or wrong I'm not in 
a position to say, but at any rate he worried his father 
to be allowed to leave his home and make himself 
uncomfortable, with the result that Lord Maltby gave 
in, and Rupert came down here." 

" I hope we shall soon have him back again," said 
Jim. 

" I very much doubt it. Poor Arthur Forester 
takes a long time dying, and he can't leave Milan till 
that takes place." 

'* We hear from Mr. Brett sometimes. He seems 
terribly upset with the whole business," said Daisy. 
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" I suppose, then, he has told you he is engaged to 
be married ?" said Lady Dolly sweetly. 

*' To that handsome Miss Brownsmith, I'll bet a 
sovereign," said Jim, slapping his thigh, and turning to 
his sister. " There, Daisy, you see, I'm right as usual. 
We must write and congratvdate him, mother." 

" Yes, it is Miss Brownsmith. She and some old 
relative are down at Milan now. I don't think, in view 
of his cousin's condition, it will be publicly announced 
in the Morning Post just yet. All the same, it can do 
no possible harm your writing to congratulate him. 
I know he values your friendship very highly ; he told 
me that you and Miss Green had been like brother and 
sister to him down here in Clinnbershaw." 

" Ha ! we shall be losing Daisy next, shan't we, 
mother ?" Here the good-natured young fellow 
smacked Wilkinson soundly on the back, nodding 
knowingly in the direction of his sister. 

" Well, I hope you will let me know in time to wish 
you every happiness," said Lady Dolly graciously 
to Daisy. The poor girl, however, had turned very 
white, and could only murmur an almost inarticulate 
reply. Lady Dolly very cleverly passed it over as due 
to her natural modesty with regard to the question of 
matrimony, and passed on to indifferent topics, including 
the amateur theatricals and other happenings at 
Speeton. 

** I'm afraid I can't ask you to come over and see me, 
as I'm leaving the neighbourhood to-morrow. Another 
time when I am in these parts I hope to see more of 
you people who have been so kind to our adventurous 
Rupert." (This air of proprietorship on the part Of 
Lady Dolly was, we may add, entirely gratuitous, 
and absolutely unauthorized by the young gentleman in 
question.) 

Her ladyship then said good-bye to the other members 
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of the little tea-party, alid was presently sailing away 
well satisfied with her afternoon's work. She had 
succeeded in persuading herself that her interest in 
Rupert was whoUy impersonal and unselfish, and that 
all she desired was that her friend should not throw 
himself away on a girl entirely beneath him in birth, 
position, and wealth. How light-heartedly we some- 
times endeavour to play the part of Providence, and 
interfere with the destinies of our fellow-creatures! 
To mind one's own business, however, is a difficult 
lesson to learn, especially for a woman fond of meddling 
with other people's affairs. Plajdng with fire is an 
interesting and amusing occupation, even for grown-up 
children, until they have succeeded in thoroughly 
burning their fingers. Unfortunately the busybodies 
sometimes escape scot free, and entirely innocent 
people suffer from their officious interference. It is a 
dangerous task at any time to have anything to do 
with the love-affairs of a friend. On this eventful 
Sunday afternoon Lady Dolly Kingston had succeeded 
in making a young and amiable girl supremely miser- 
able, and had, possibly, by her wantonly thoughtless 
and cruel behaviour, wrecked the life's happiness of a 
man and woman whose boots she was not good enough 
to black. 

Wilkinson left soon after Lady Dolly's departure, 
and, being a conscientious Churchman, presently was 
on his way to the parish church. Jim and his mother 
went as usual to the Sunday evening service at their 
own particular chapel, but Daisy, pleading a headache, 
remained at home. For a woman the drama of love 
is always strange and wonderful ; at times it is terrible 
in its intensity. To one love is the fierce blaze of a 
nine days' rapture ffickering down into the white ashes 
of satiety and indifference ; to another it is the slow 
consuming fire smouldering unseen beneath the dull 
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embers of natural reticence, but capable, when fanned 
by the breath of opposition or disappointment, of 
bursting forth into the devouring flames of an awful 
tragedy. Daisy's love for Rupert was deep and im- 
demonstrative, but, given the time, she could have 
played the part of a JuUet or an Isolde. Though she 
had no sort of understanding with him, though she 
had tried to persuade herself that marriage with him 
was entirely out of the question, yet the news of 
young Brett's engagement came to the poor girl as an 
awful and numbing shock. Her heart was no longer 
warm and human, but frozen to ice, and pierced with 
white hot needles. That self-respect, which causes a 
good woman to hate herself for loving unasked and 
without return, strove to master the disappointment 
she felt for her irreparable loss, but it strove in vain, for 
her whole nature cried aloud for that bright lover, 
that Greek Hermes, now another's, who never would 
be hers. On that black Sunday evening, while the 
mother and brother were joining in the nasal hymnody 
of their particular sect and listening to the excellent 
if somewhat lengthy discourse of their pastor, the sister 
was sounding the whole gamut of the beautiful but 
terrible tragedy of human love. Now she would 
upbraid herself for loving a man who evidently cared 
nothing about her ; again she would frantically desire 
to be with him, if only to stroke his hand and kiss his 
feet. Now a fierce hatred for the woman who had 
robbed her would burst forth in her heart and seem 
ready to consume her, body and soul, to give place 
in turn to the desire to possess her beloved at any price 
and in any way. By the time Mrs. Green and Jim 
had returned from chapel she was outwardly calm, 
but the old Daisy was dead and a woman whom the 
girl herself hardly knew had taken her place. Fortu- 
nately she had a good disposition, and had received 
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a real religious upbringing in that fine old Puritan 
school which has turned out so many splendid men 
and women, or the consequences of her disappointment 
might have been disastrous to her moral nature. As 
it was she choked down her emotion, and beyond the 
fact of Jim saying she looked rather off colour nothing 
was said with reference to the headache. Her brother, 
who was still full of Rupert's engagement, sat down 
immediately after supper to send him a letter of con- 
gratulation, and Daisy proceeded to do the same in a 
brief and formal letter. She hoped against hope that 
Lady Dolly had been misinformed, but there was 
no apparent reason why that should be the case. 
When this was done, and Jim had been to the post, 
she again pleaded the headache, and retired early to 
rest. 

As the entombed miner hopes in the face of all 
probabiUty that he may be rescued from his desperate 
situation, as the condenmed criminal waits for a 
reprieve till he comes to the very verge of the scaffold, 
so Daisy hoped that the news of Rupert's engagement 
would prove to be untrue. Monday and Tuesday were 
passed in a sort of semi-fever of anxiety and excitement 
all the more trying from the necessity of concealment ; 
but about one o'clock on Wednesday a telegram arrived 
settling the question of the hour, and crushing for 
ever the life out of Daisy's hopes. The communication 
was worded thus : 

" Thanks for congratulations. Excuse letter. Cousin 
dying." " Bob." 

There it was, signed with the name by which he was 
known in Climibershaw, placing an end to anxiety, 
but seaUng the death-warrant to the hopes of the unhappy 
giri. 

Jim was at home when the message arrived, for it 

15 
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came late in the afternoon, after work was over for 
the day. Noticing that his sister seemed a Uttle upset 
by the telegram he chaffingly remarked that he beUeved 
she wanted Brett for herself. 

Daisy took the remark with great equanimity, and 
then she did an extraordinary thing, wMch she herself 
would have been powerless to explain. She repUed 
that if her heart was lost to any man that man was 
certainly not Rupert Brett. 

" I'm very fond of Mr. Brett," she said, with a 
hard, dry srnile ; " but that is quite a different thing 
from being in love with him, isn't it, mother ?" she 
asked. 

" Of course it is, dear,' 'replied Mrs. Green, looking 
at her with an anxious S5mipathy. Perhaps she 
guessed something of what her child was suffering, 
knew the terror of the girl's wild beating heart lest 
the secret of her unrequited love should be discovered, 
for to a mother's love many things are visible which 
pass unseen to common eyes. 

" There are lots of good men who would like to take 
Q,\v2Ly my Daisy, aren't there ?' she went on, stroking 
the girl's hair. 

At the earliest opportimity Daisy went out, and 
walked down into the town. She was startled at her 
own sensations ; she was frightened of the new self 
which seemed to have grown up in a few days and taken 
possession of her. Rage, mortification, despair, self- 
contempt were crowded together in her mind in a fierce 
and frantic jumble. What should she do ? where should 
she go ? how could she live ? The Daisy of former 
days tried to stem the torrent, but in vain. Now the 
thought of ending her troubles by poison or a plunge 
into the grimy river crossed her mind, but her well- 
balanced intellect and reUgious sentiment immediately 
repudiated such a suggestion. Finally, she resolved to 
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do what many another foolish girl has done irnder 
similar circumstances ; she decided to vindicate her 
position to herself, to Rupert, and to the world by marry- 
ing another man. What unutterable unhappiness has 
this poUcy of " don't care " caused to poor suffering 
humanity ! How many a girl has married the first 
man who offered himself, just out of pique and to show 
that she was not unworthy of the love of man ! Such 
imions are rarely happy or successful. The woman 
begins married life with a skeleton in the cupboard, 
which sometimes is dragged forth to Ught in the Divorce 
Court or elsewhere, but more often is concealed till the 
day of her death. The man, finding that though his 
passion is satisfied, his love meets with no response, 
begins to suspect the existence of the skeleton, and 
wrangling and unhappiness ensue. Fortimate the girl 
who, making the mistake of this marriage in haste, 
yet finds a man good and strong enough to bear with 
any shortcomings in his wife's affection, and to love 
her so that her sorrow is his own. 

The course which Daisy pursued was one which would 
have been impossible to her imder ordinary circmn- 
stances, and one which her real self would have been 
the first to condemn as wrong smd unwomanly. It is 
a well-known fact that many a dog, usually tame and 
good-natured will snap at and even attack anyone 
foolish enough to interfere with it during the discussion 
of a bone. A girl, when her heart is robbed of its 
beloved, is not under normal conditions, and will often 
behave in an extraordinary and entirely imexpected 
manner. So it was that Fate, on this Wednesday 
evening in early October, finding poor Daisy in a highly 
abnormal state of mind, threw in her way the chance 
of making herself unhappy, possibly for Ufe. As she 
was walking rapidly down the High Street, for physical 
exertion gave relief to the tense pressure on her brain, 

15—2 
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she encountered the well-known figure of her friend 
and faithfnl admirer, John Augustus Wilkinson. 
Naturally he was delighted at this fortunate oppor- 
tunity of enjoying for a few moments the society of 
one whom he k>ved deeply, and, raising his hat, 
inquired if he might accompany Sfiss Green. Half 
expecting a rebofi[, he was delighted that his request 
was granted with alacrity. Assuming h^ best volunteer 
strut, and in the seventh heaven of happiness, the good 
fellow walked down the ICgh Street as if the whole 
town were but a fraction of his private property. Daisy 
said nothing for a minute or two, and, seeing her 
preoccupied, her admirer did not intrude upon her 
meditations. 

" I want to say something to you, Mr. Wilkinson," 
she began presently. 

" Yes." was the reply. 

" Some time ago 3rou asked me to be jrour wife, 
and I refused you. If it is not too late I want to be 
allowed to change my mind." 

" You don't really mean " began M^Odnson, 

happiness struggling with surprise in his startled 
imagination. 

** Yes I do," interrupted Daisy, not waiting for the 
completion of the sentence. ** I am afraid I can never 
love you as a woman ought to love the man she 
marries. You must never ask me why I am willing to 
marr\' you ; I will onl}^ tell you that it is nothing 
which can ever bring disgrace on you or myself. If 
you are willing to take me on these conditions I will 
try to be a faithful and dutiful wife." 

** Miss Green — Daisy, I am willing under any con- 
ditions to be your husband and your slave, for I know 
you to be the truest and noblest and purest woman 
I have ever seen. WTiatever may be the reasons for 
your change of mind, I have no ciniosity concerning 
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them. I am only too thankful and happy to have 
you as my companion, my wife and the light of my 
Ufe. You say you do not love me as a woman ought 
to love the man whom she marries, but such devotion 
as mine will, I know, win its reward." 

Young Wilkinson, though imiversally liked and re- 
spected, was usually considered a commonplace and 
unromantic Uttle man, methodical in his habits, and 
slightly pedantic in his speech. People would have 
laughed at him in the r61e of an ardent lover, but 
could they have seen him at this moment, they would 
have changed their tone, for that angel who dwells in 
the heart of a good man gave dignity to his passion, 
and lit up his face with an expression which augured 
well for the girl who was giving herself over to his care. 
Daisy looked at him and trusted ; her heart was not 
hers to give, but she felt that in the hands of this good 
and upright man with his self-evident devotion her future 
was safe and secure on the stormy sea of life. Having 
lost the moon, she yet somehow felt her self-respect 
and self-control return when she realized that she 
was betrothed to a man who not only loved her 
deeply and sincerely, but was both willing and able 
at all times and in every place to help and protect 
her. 

" May I come back and tell your mother we are 
engaged ?" he asked humbly, hardly yet feeling fully 
certain of his happiness. 

Some scenes are so tender and so intimate that the 
coarse pen of the ordinary writer shows wisdom and 
deHcacy in refraining from intrusion. The announce- 
ment by Wilkinson of his engagement was received 
by Mrs. Green and Jim as was natural to an affec- 
tionate mother and a devoted brother; let that be 
enough. 

A very short engagement was decided upon, as the 
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contracting parties were old friends, and it was decided 
that the wedding should take place in the following 
Christmas holidays. Daisy smiled, and agreed to 
every proposal ; she was even interested and in a way 
pleased, but her heart was a stone. She wrote to 
Rupert in Milan informing him of her engagement, 
and on posting the letter heard it drop with the feelings 
one experiences when one hears the brown earth thud 
on the cofl5n of some friend loved and lost. 



CHAPTER XXII 

AND what was happening in Milan all this time ? 
Those who have ever waited for the last breath 
of a man who is dying of consumption will under- 
stand the nature of Captain Forester's and his cousin's 
sad vigil. The nurses did all that was possible for the 
comfort of their patient. A water-bed was obtained 
from England, and by its means the poor emaciated 
body of the dying man was kept free from sores. 
Arthur Forester was lying in an apartment in the 
Via Vesuvio, a side street off the Corso Loretto, and over 
a mile and a half from the Hotel de la ViUe. Each 
morning Rupert and his cousin, too, when well enough, 
used to walk with the day-nurse to the Via Vesuvio, 
preferring, as a rule, the exercise to the stuffy tram. 
They would arrive at their destination about ten minutes 
to ten. While the two nurses were conferring Forester 
would sit with his brother, and sometimes Rupert also 
would go into the sick room. Then the doctor would 
arrive, and, after seeing the invalid, would give direc- 
tions to the nurses, inspect their reports, and give 
prescriptions to be made up at the chemist's. The 
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night-nurse would then be taken back to the hotel, 
medicines procured, and commissions executed for the 
nurses. Arthur Forester was lodging with an Italian- 
ized Englishman, whose wife, a native of Milan and a 
strong, good-natured woman to boot, did most of 
the rough work, and thus left the nurses free to attend 
to their proper duties. In the afternoon they went up 
again to see the sick man, and talk with him for a few 
minutes, but as conversation tired him, and as he 
was very distant and imcommunicative even with his 
brother, they did not, as a rule, stop long at a time. 
After dinner, at a quarter past nine, the night-nurse 
would be escorted down to the Via Vesuvio, and the 
proceedings of the morning to a large extent repeated. 
On two or three occasions, especially when Rupert first 
arrived, and again towards the end, they would spend 
the night in a room adjoining the patient's, but Captain 
Forester being in an extremely dehcate state of health, 
the nurses discouraged this practice as much as possible. 
Apart from this routine a good deal of their spare time 
was occupied in settling the dying man's bills, and, 
with the help of one or two business-Uke and kind- 
hearted members of the British colony, unraveUing his 
highly - entangled financial affairs. This latter was a 
difficult and tedious business, leading in one way or 
another to a good deal of unpleasantness, for Arthur 
Forester, notwithstanding his ample allowance, had 
backed small bills for his friends, and borrowed 
money from usurers at a disgracefully high rate of 
interest. 

This sort of Ufe fully occupied Rupert's time during 
his first fortnight in Milan. Then the monotony was 
broken by the arrival of Miss Sybil Brownsmith on her 
way to stay with friends in Venice. She was accom- 
panied by a staid woman of fifty — ^this good lady was 
a Mrs. Wheeler, a former governess — and by her maid. 
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Hiss Sybil was a young woman who was indulged by 
her parents with considerable Uberty of action, and 
though barely twenty-five enjoyed an almost unique 
position among unmarried women for her beauty and 
her cleverness. Thus it was a simple matter for her to 
find people to visit in almost any place frequented by 
the great world of society. The invitation to Venice 
was easily obtained, and she and her chaperon were 
to stay for a couple of nights in Milan with a view 
to breaking the journey. The Scala being closed, 
and society still in the Campagna, there was no particu- 
lar reason for prolonging the stay in the metropolis 
of Northern Italy. Unfortunately Mrs. Wheeler had 
the iU-luck to sprain her ankle, and the hotel medico. 
Dr. Moretti, having been consulted, decided that she 
must not travel for at least a week, gravely adding that 
probably a longer rest than even that would be 
necessary. As Miss Brownsmith would not have 
tolerated a factotum who was incapable of being ill 
when occasion required, the nature of Mrs. Wheeler's 
accident may easily be surmised. That the doctor 
should have pronoimced the excellent lady unfit for 
the fatigue of a railway journey is by no means sur- 
prising, for who but a fool would have sent away a 
patient who imagined she was ill, and desired to remain 
in Milan. 

Both Rupert and Captain Forester regretted Mrs. 
Wheeler's accident, which neither of them suspected 
for an instant as anything but genuine, but they were 
pleased that Fate had relieved the grim monotony 
of their sad vigil by giving them the society of a 
charming and beautiful girl. 

Of her exquisite beauty there could be no possible 
doubt. Rather above the average height, her figure 
was ample yet willowy. Her hair was dark and wavy, 
with just the faintest tinge of auburn. Marvellous 
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deep blue eyes lay like twin mysterious lakes beneath 
delicately defined brows. Her lips were ** like a thread 
of scarlet," her throat hke a " tower of ivory," her teeth 
were white and even. Her features were exquisitely 
chiselled, and her brow betokened a more than ordinary 
intelligence. So must the girl Delilah have looked in 
the years before she betrayed her lover for the Philis- 
tines' bribe. So must immortal Helen have held herself 
when first her husband Menelaus bore her away to his 
Spartan home. So would the yoimg Cleopatra have 
appeared when presented to the astonished eyes of 
Imperial Caesar. Such a one was the daughter of 
Herodias, when by her dancing she gained from the 
weak-willed King the head of John the Baptist. So 
must the fair and wayward Isolde have looked to 
the love-sick Tristan as she left her Irish home to 
become the bride of King Mark. In a word, Sybil 
Brownsmith's beauty possessed that strange and terrible 
fascination which, while sometimes inspiring a man to 
heroic acts and deeds, only too often lures him to 
destruction. To count the world well lost for a woman's 
love is, thank God, the fate of few, but now and again 
there appears a woman whose personality seems to 
dominate even the strongest men, and the old, old 
story of Helen of Troy is repeated with a modem 
environment. 

It is by the clear Ught of a woman's love that man can 
best guide his frail barque on the treacherous seas of 
human existence. Some men, unfortunately, are imable 
to distinguish between the flash of the Ughthouse and 
the gleam of the wrecker's lamp. Too often, alas, a 
woman who should be man's help is his ruin, luring him 
on to the rocks where he is dashed in pieces or stranded 
high and dry. To say that Sybil Brownsmith wilfully 
set herself the task of captivating men would be untrue, 
but her inordinate love of admiration, in conjunction 
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with her beautiful and fascinating personality, often led 
her into a course of action which would have given cause 
for bitter regret to a less thoughtless and self-centred 
woman. Before the advent of Rupert her love-afiairs 
had been of short duration, the easiness of each conquest 
making the amour seem trivial and temporary. Now 
at length she was in love with a man who declined 
even to notice her advances, and she justly suffered those 
pangs which she had inflicted on the hearts of others. 

With a will of steel, her resources were not soon at 
an end, and she resolved that by hook or by crook the 
man she loved should be hers. Daisy being the first 
and chiefest obstacle must somehow be disposed of, and 
with Lady Dolly's assistance this would hardly be a 
difiicult matter, though the latter must be duped into 
the notion that she was playing for her own hand. 
How well the plot succeeded has been shown in the 
previous chapter, and how fearlessly Miss Brownsmith 
performed her part of the conspiracy will presently be 
related. Fortimately, no doubt, pubUc feeUng nowa- 
days discourages medieval methods of dealing with a 
superfluous husband or an over-attractive rival, and so 
perforce Miss Sybil's procedure was dull and common- 
place when compared with that of the wicked beauty of, 
say, the sixteenth century. Many a woman of to-day is 
quite capable of disposing of an unnecessary person in 
a manner highly calculated to give one the " creeps," 
but only a few are sufficiently emancipated from their 
modem environment to pursue a course of conduct 
which usually leads to prison or the gallows. Sybil, 
you may be pleased to hear, was not restrained by any 
scruple, but she had far too much common sense to 
do anything which would be Ukely to give her even a 
modicum of personal discomfort. How could Rupert 
best be persuaded to give up the notion of manning 
Daisy Green ? By making him believe that the young 
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lady was already betrothed to some one else. How 
coidd this latter desirable end be most easily accom- 
plished ? By making her miderstand that Rupert's 
affections did not he in her direction. 

The problem to be solved was simple, and, with 
Lady Dolly's help, it was neatly and adroitly executed. 
Rupert and his cousin were so much occupied with the 
invalid, the nurses, the money-lenders, and the somewhat 
demonstratively broken-hearted Barbieri, that they were 
very Uttle in the hotel. The fact that neither of the 
men had brought a valet simphfied the task. When the 
letter from the Greens arrived, convepng their con- 
gratulations on his supposed engagement, it was an easy 
matter to await the arrival of the EngUsh post, and 
obtain Rupert's correspondence with her own from the 
unsuspecting clerk in the secretary's ofi&ce. This letter 
was opened and destroyed, and a telegram of thanks 
dispatched, signed with the name by which young 
Brett was known in Clumbershaw. Then came the 
letter from Daisy announcing her engagement. This, 
too, was steamed open, but sealed up again, and allowed 
to reach its proper destination. Previous to this Miss 
Sybil had an anxious five minutes when she found 
Rupert writing a long letter to Clumbershaw explaining 
to his friends there the reason of his delay in returning 
to work. The young lady, however, sat down at another 
table in the writing-room and wrote an epistle, posting 
it at the box in the hall immediately after Rupert. 
Suddenly remembering that she had forgotten to put 
something important in her letter, she asked the con- 
cierge to unlock the box, which he did with the poUte- 
ness and deference due to a lady of Miss Brownsmith's 
wealth and position. Instead of abstracting her own 
note she took Rupert's, and returned the remainder of 
the correspondence to the deferential porter. Taking 
the stolen missive to her own room she carefully 
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burnt it, and inditing another letter to one of her 
numerous acquaintances she dropped it into the box, 
expressing at the same time a hope that it would go off 
immediately. 

To say that he was dumbfounded when he received 
Daisy Green's brief letter telling of her engagement is 
to find a mild and inadequate term for Rupert's surprise. 
Never for a single moment had he doubted that the girl 
loved him and was only waiting to be asked to be his 
bride. There is an old story of a Cambridge don — ^let 
us call him Doctor Benson — ^who was much interested 
in a soUtary fig which appeared on a tree in one of the 
College courts. Every day the good man had a look at 
the unique specimen, and, desiring to preserve it for 
himself, he affixed a card to the fruit-bearing branch 
on which was inscribed the legend, " Doctor Benson's 
fig." The following morning, to the old gentleman's 
surprise and disgust, he foimd his card had been 
removed by some impudent xmdergraduate and in its 
place the words ** A fig for Dr. Benson" scrawled on a 
scrap of paper. The only excuse for repeating this 
more than twice-told tale is to give an illustration of 
what Rupert felt when he found that another had 
stepped in and taken the woman whom he was already 
counting as his own. How he cursed himseli for being 
such a self-satisfied fool ! How he regretted not having 
tried to come to a definite understanding at Speeton ! 
He was so upset by the intelligence that he let Captain 
Forester go without him to change guard at the Via 
Vesuvio, and stayed ruminating over his misfortune in 
the winter garden of the hotel. 

" What's the matter, Rupert ?" asked Miss Brown- 
smith. She had learnt to call him by his Christian 
name on the yacht. 

** I've had a piece of news which has quite upset my 
future plans." 
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" I'm so sorry ; can't you tell me about it ?" said the 
girl sympathetically. 

'* You would only be bored, and, after all, the 
whole thing is my own fault for being such a conceited 
ass." 

" Of course, I don't want you to betray a confidence, 
but if it relieves your feelings to talk, you know I never 
repeat things." 

" Oh, I know you can be silent as the grave, but 
there is no secret in question. The simple fact is 
that I imagined a certain girl I love very deeply 
returned my affection. To my surprise, I find she 
loves another man, so naturally I am not in very high 
spirits." 

** But how do you know she has thrown you 
over ?" 

** I have the best of reasons to be certain of that 
fact. I have just had a letter from the girl herself 
annoimcing her engagement." 

" And was she already engaged to you ?" asked Miss 
Sybil in tones of the deepest interest. 

" No, I don't blame her ; I only blame myself for 
being such a conceited idiot as to imagine that I am 
such a prize that no girl would refuse me." 

" Well, not many would. But you say you never 
even proposed to her." 

** No, that is where I made such a terrible mis- 
take. Do you remember the people I was with at 
Speeton ?" 

" Well, I only just caught a glimpse of them, but 
Dolly Kingston said they were charming, and that the 
girl was pretty and refined." 

" The girl is all that, and very much more. Well, it 
is she I wanted to marry, but I waited to see my father 
before asking her." 

" Well, I don't think you need worry, for if the young 
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lady was in love with you, would she be getting engaged 
to some one else ?" 

" I have no doubt you are right ; all the same, I should 
like to have asked her." 

" What did you say her name was ?" 

" Miss Green — ^Daisy ; it seems terrible that she 
can never be an3rthing to me now;" and the poor 
boy placed his head in his hands ; he was almost in 
tears. 

" Never mind, it may be all for the best ; it woidd have 
been worse to have a direct refusal" 

" It may be all for the best, but it is very hard to 
bear all the same." 

Sybil Brownsmith said nothing to this, but placed her 
cool white hand on his in silent S3mipathy. 

Rupert looked up at his companion ; his eyes met 
hers, and he realized that she was very fair, a thing to 
be desired, even as the fruit of the tree of knowledge. 
Feeling self-condemned for his fickleness, his animal 
nature told him that he loved her. It may be said 
that no man can truly love two women at the same time. 
This may be so, taken in its highest sense, but the fierce 
beast in man desires to slake its thirst regardless of 
pure and noble affection. The present is but an echo 
of the past, and still Tannhauser finds rapturous delight 
in the voluptuous joys in the halls of Venus, though his 
nobler nature may seek satisfaction in the love of a 
saintly Elizabeth. The maiden passion for a maid is 
the highest form of himian love, but it can co-exist 
with coarse and animal desires, which cry out furiously 
for instant satisfaction. 

As Rupert gazed into Sybil Brownsmith's glorious 
eyes his whole nature seemed to change as at the touch 
of some strange philosopher's stone ; his blood seemed 
to curdle as under the action of some powerful chemical 
reagent. No longer the " pure fool " ; he longed with 
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the brute man's passionate longing, desired with his 
insistent desire. From such a look as was interchanged 
amid the respectable surroundings of a modem hotel 
something may be learnt of the wild deeds and fierce 
actions to which a woman's love gave rise in times when 
actions and feelings were unrestrained by the bonds of 
modem civilization. Even now these ties are sometimes 
burst asunder and swept aside ; poor human nature 
asserting its terrible claims in spite of the commonplace 
surroimdings of present-day existence. Something of 
the nature of this tragedy of love may be learnt from a 
careful perusal of our daily papers, but the major part 
remains concealed. 

The letter from Daisy announcing her engagement, 
followed by his extraordinarily vivid reaUzation of Sybil 
Brownsmith, thoroughly disturbed poor Rupert's usually 
sane and well-ordered mental balance. If he was not 
to make an absolute fool of himself he felt that he must 
get out into the open air, and be alone. 

" I suppose I must congratulate Miss Green," he said, 
withdrawing his gaze from the embrace of Sybil Brown- 
smith's eyes, and by a great effort preserving a normal 
conversational tone. 

'* It will be a difficult matter to write a letter just now; 
why not send a telegram, and write later on." 

" That is a very good plan ; I'll send one ofi in the 
morning," said Rupert, speaking almost automatically, 
and feeling as if his words were uttered not by himself, 
but by a third person. 

" I think I'll just go and meet Forester and Nurse 
Clara," he continued ; ** they always walk back for 
exercise. I was rather a bmte to let him go to the 
Via Vesuvio without me. His nerves are all in pieces, 
and he likes to have me with him." 

** Then I'll say good night and go to bed," said Miss 
Brownsmith, snriling and offering her hand. 
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Rupert pat a light coat over his dinner jacket, and 
saOied forth into the street. The night was fine and 
warm, for it was still early in October, and the Corso 
was crowded with people. Instead of turning to the 
right towards the Coiso Venezia and meeting Forester 
and the nurse, he jostled his way towards the cathedral 
and finally entered that wond^fnl arcade, the finest 
thing of its kind in the world, and interesting to English 
people as having been built by the late Baron Grant from 
the designs of an Italian architect. The twin rows of 
arc lamps were guttering bravely, as he made his way up 
to Biffi's caf6. This establishment is situated at the 
intersection of the arms of the arcade, and when the 
weather is warm numerous little tables are placed outside 
in the Galleria. Seating himself at one of these he 
ordered some refreshment, and proceeded to review his 
position. He fdt the need of a friend's advice and 
sympathy. To him it seemed a strange and terrible 
thing that, at the moment when his loss seemed almost 
too great to bear, a fierce animal passion for another 
woman should clutch his heart and set his blood on fire. 
Forester as a confidant was useless, being himself a 
nervous wreck, and over-engrossed with his own troubles 
and anxieties. How he wished that Stephen Henley 
was in Lilian to talk things over, and help to set straight 
the disorders of his mind. Perhaps he would come for 
a few daj's if an urgent telegram was sent. Anything 
was better, Rupert felt, than action which would prove 
him both fickle and wanton. He loved Daisy as much 
as ever, yet in another way he loved Sybil ; might it not 
happen that a third woman would enter into his heart 
and add to the already too numerous complications of 
his mind ? 

Several people round him, not all of the sterner sex, 
looked admiringly at the handsome yoimg Englishman, 
but Rupert was far too much absorbed in his own 
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reflections to regard anything of an extraneous nature. 
He noticed no individuals, but merely gathered the 
impression that he was surrounded by a rather frowsy 
Italian crowd which was indulging in numerous strange 
and bilious-looking concoctions. He paid the waiter, 
and rose to go as in a dream. ** Yes," he decided, 
" Stephen Henley must be telegraphed for." Having 
come to this conclusion, he returned to his hotel, and 
retired to rest in a rather more settled frame of mind 
than he had experienced since he had received the 
mental upheaval due to Daisy Green's unexpected 
announcement. 



CHAPTER XXni 

THE telegrams to Daisy Green and Henley were sent 
off by Rupert early the following morning. As he 
wrote out the first it seemed to the poor boy that his 
life's hopes were wrecked beyond repair, so strongly 
had the idea grown within him that the girl's future 
was indissolubly hnked with his. The answer to the 
second he awaited with almost feverish anxiety, for 
his friend's presence promised the only possible reUef 
to the troubles of mind and body from which he was 
suffering. This suspense, however, was not tmduly 
prolonged, for shortly after limch a reply was received 
saying that Henley would arrive at Milan the following 
day at ten minutes past three. After the receipt of this 
telegram Rupert and Captain Forester started off for 
the Via Vesuvio. The sun was shining brightly as they 
walked along the broad and pleasant Corso Venezia. 
Presently they came to the pubUc gardens, gay with 
nurses in picturesque native costumes in attendance on 
pretty and well-dressed children. The Corso Loretto 
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is less beautiful and prosperous, but compensation was 
afForded by marvellous glimpses down the side streets 
of Monte Rosa and the snow-dad Alps. Never, thought 
the two men, had the world seemed fairer, and Rupert's 
despair was modified by the cheerfulness and beauty of 
the day. On reaching the Via Vesuvio they mounted 
the dean stone staircase till they arrived at the apart- 
ment on the fourth floor where the sick man lay. Once 
more they marvelled how a d3dng man could have 
climbed all those steps only a short seven weeks before. 
So accustomed had they become to the walk with its 
gloomy ending, so often had a slight improvement 
alternated with a faint relapse, that neither of them 
realized how rapidly the flickering lamp of the consimip- 
tive's life was nearing extinction. They went as usual 
into the Uttie sitting-room, and waited for the nurse to 
come in, as she presentiy did with a face more than 
ordinarily grave and anxious. Poor Forester feared 
that the worst had happened, but the nurse reassured 
him, but said that his brother's condition was very 
grave. 

" How long do you think he will last ?" asked 
Forester, for the himdredth time. 

** Well, I really can't say, but he is very much worse 
since you were here this morning. We are only keeping 
him alive with oxygen and injections." 

" Do you think he can live another week ?" 

'* I'm afraid. Captain Forester, it is only a case of 
hours," replied the nurse gentiy. " Would you like 
to go in and see him ? I must warn you he won't know 
you." 

** Yes, I'll come in with you. Don't go away, 
Rupert." 

Pale and trembling, Forester went in to see the 
brother who was so soon to leave him. In the emaciated 
face with its shaggy beard it would have been hard to 
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recognize the bright and handsome brother of the old 
Eton and Oxford days. The ashen-white fleshless 
fingers which now scratched aimlessly at the bed- 
clothes had not many years before gripped a bat or 
stopped the flying bsdl with all the vigour and energy 
of a splendid boyhood. 

Forester stayed for a few minutes, then, fearing to 
lose his self-control in the presence of a stranger, he 
hastily joined his friend, and completely broke down. 
The nurse, with a kindly discretion bom of experience, 
remained behind. 

" Poor boy, it seems too terrible !" he said at length, 
on partially recovering his composure. " I'm afraid 
you must think me a weak-minded fool for giving way 
like this, but I really can't help it ;" and the poor 
fellow broke down again. 

Rupert, himself restraining his tears with difficulty, 
comforted his cousin, and together they awaited the 
return of the nurse. When at length she came it was 
to send them back into the Corso on some trivial errand 
which her kindness of heart had devised with a view of 
giving them some occupation. This time they took a 
tram in order to get back as quickly as possible. 

" How splendidly the nurses are working ! Doctor 
Moretti says they have simply kept him aUve by their 
wonderful nursing. He said without them Arthur 
would have died six weeks ago," said Forester on the 
way down. 

*' What a pity he wasn't taken in hand sooner !" 
repUed Rupert. 

** Yes, but we never even knew he was ill. A year 
ago we might have saved him. All the same, we can 
never be too thankful for having got such capable and 
excellent nurses !" 

** Doctor Moretti told me that he had never seen 
anything like it in his medical experience. It seems 

16—2 
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thit, after an, the rest of the worid has something to 
leam from England.'* 

They wexe not long in executing their commission, 
and on their letnm were provided with a cap of tea by 
the thoo^tful muse. At half-past five the doctor 
anived, but after eramining the patient and giving a 
iew diiectioiis to the norse in French, which fortunately 
she knew faiily wdl, he said that there was nothing 
mxe he oonld do. 

'' \lliat do yon think of him ?" asked Forester. 

'* He is going very r^xdly now," rej^ied Dr. Moretti, 
shaking his head gravdy . 

** Do yoQ think he will last the nigjit ?" 

*• I think it very doabtfol ; if you wish to be with 
him at the last yxm had better sleep on theso^ in this 
room." 

'* I think I shall stay here till the end comes," said 
Captain Forester in tremuloas tones. 

*' No, don't do that. Go and have your dinner, and 
faring the other nurse as usuaL He won't die for some 
homs. at any rate," said the doctor kindly. 

They went back to the hotel, and managed to eat a 
littk dinner, but the food nearly choked them. Sybil 
Brownsmith saw that the long wait was nearly over, 
and was acute enough to realize that any spell she could 
weaN^e around Rupert would fall powerless in the presence 
of death. She therefore wisely refrained from saying 
anything bewnd a few expressions of sympathy, and 
the oon\"ersation drifted listlessly on indifferent topics 
as it does when the minds of all are fixed on some impend- 
ing calamity. Dinner over, they started off rather 
earlier than usual, Miss Brownsmith kindly offering her 
services, which were received with thanks and politely 
declined. 

To gi\^ an account of that long and comfortless night 
would serve no useful purpose. Those who imderstand 
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Rupert will know how he looked after his cousin with 
more than a mother's care. In those solenm hours 
of waiting they both learnt a lesson never to be 
forgotten. At half-past six in the morning the nurse 
sent them back home, with the assurance that in case 
of necessity they should be immediately sent for. 
Both of them tumbled into bed and went straight 
off to sleep, worn out with bodily fatigue and mental 
anxiety. 

At half-past twelve Rupert got up, had his bath, 
dressed, and then went straight to his cousin's room, 
and was rather surprised to find that Captain Forester 
had forestalled him. Going downstairs he inquired 
from the concierge of his cousin's whereabouts. On 
being told that he had been sent for at half-past ten, 
Rupert suspected that Arthur Forester was dead. 
He was on the point of starting for the Via Vesuvio when 
his cousin appeared, and the latter's demeanour con- 
firmed his surmise. 

" It's all over !" 

Rupert took his cousin into the restaurant, and ordered 
lunch and a bottle of champagne, for he feared a 
collapse might take place. Captain Forester having 
only recently recovered from a severe nervous break- 
down. 

They had lunch, and when that was over the chaplain 
and one of the churchwardens arrived to assist with the 
funeral arrangements, which in Italy are very com- 
pUcated and difl&cult for a stranger. Rupert, after 
talking for a few minutes with Sybil Brownsmith, who 
was leaving for Venice that afternoon, went to the 
Stazione Centrale to meet Stephen Henley. The latter's 
arrival brought hope and comfort to young Brett, who 
had been sorely tried by the happenings of the previous 
month. 

Taking a platform ticket, he went to await his friend's 
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arrival with the tense anxiety of a young girl awaiting 
her lover. At twenty past three the train came in, and 
a minute later Henley stepped out on to the platform. 
It was his sensible habit to travel in mufti, but Rupert 
needed no clerical uniform to enable him to distinguish 
the well-known figure of his chosen friend. 

They shook hands warmly, and after retrieving the 
luggage drove straight to the Hotel de la Ville. On their 
arrival they discovered Miss Brownsmith and Mrs. 
Wheeler having tea in the winter garden, and asked 
permission to join them. After it was over the ladies 
left for Venice, Henley and Rupert poUtdy escorting 
them to the station. It was nearly dinner-time when 
they were once more back at the hotel and Forester 
was waiting to tell them the date of the funeral and the 
arrangements that had been made in connexion ¥dth 
that sad ceremony. He gave them the details in an 
impassive tone. 

" The funeral procession will leave the Via Vesuvio 
at two on Thursday. We shall go straight to the 
church, where part of the burial service will be held. 
From the church we shall go on to the English section 
of the cemetery, and there the chaplain will read the 
committal prayer. It seems to be the custom here for 
mourners to follow on foot, so as my brother's associates 
were principally Italians of late I shall walk the whole 
of the way. I have ordered a carriage to take you 
straight to the church and from there on to the 
cemetery. If Mr. Henley would take part in the service, 
Mr. Briggs, the chaplain, will provide him with a 
surplice." 

"Thanks, but I would rather go as a private 
individual," said Henley. 

" I shall certainly go to the Via Vesuvio for the last 
time, and walk with you," said Rupert with deter- 
mination. 
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" Then the funeral is the day after to-morrow ?" 
inquired Henley. 

" Yes. I shall be busy going through my brother's 
letters and settling his affairs. Mr. Briggs and Mr. 
Hoskins, a churchwarden who was kind to my brother 
when he first came over here, have promised to come 
and help me. You see they understand Italian, so I 
hope, Mr. Henley, you will take Rupert out for some 
fresh air and a change. He wants it badly." 

'* I agree with you, he doesn't look himself, so we will 
go and have another look at the Certosa." 

At half -past seven they had dinner together, and very 
soon afterwards they all retired to bed. 

The following morning Rupert and Henley made a 
good breakfast, and, taking a tram to the station, left 
for the Certosa at 11.45 a.m. The Certosa di Pavia 
lies between Milan and the town whose name the 
monastery bears. Henley was famiUar with the place, 
but Rupert was astounded at the marvellous beauty 
of the edifice. The west front is the noblest piece of 
early Renaissance work extant, its wealth of detail 
throwing up rather than obscuring the bold design 
of the whole. The church itself is Gothic, and its 
jewelled altar-fronts, its frescoes, and its marvellous 
brazen screen are, no doubt, known to maiiy of my 
readers. 

When they had thoroughly examined the building, 
the vestry, and the refectory, they went out into the 
little cloister with its marble columns and exquisite 
decorations in terra-cotta. They next went through 
into the great cloister, surrounded by the little houses 
of the Trappists, all in perfect condition. One of these 
they proceeded to examine, and giving the official guide 
a cigar and a couple of francs induced him to leave 
them alone on the marble bench in some dead-and-gone 
Carthusian's little garden. 
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** I suppose some men think they are serving their 
Maker by depriving themselves of nearly everything in 
life, even of intercourse with their fellow-creatures," 
remarked Henley. 

" It must be so, but think of the life of the man who 
spends his life in a place like this, not even seeing the 
man who brings his meals/' 

" Well, as we get more light we shall learn better how 
God wishes men to be happy, not miserable. All the 
same, it seems unthankful to abuse the men who have 
raised this perfect building on the flat plains of Lom- 
bardy. But to come back to ourselves, why did you 
send me such an urgent telegram ? Not to bring me 
out to see the last of poor Forester ?" 

" No, it was nothing to do with him that made me 
send for you. I can never thank you enough for coming 
out all this way at such short notice." 

" Well, why did you bring me out ?" 

'*I'm afraid you'll think me an awful fool," said 
Rupert. 

" Don't let it trouble you ; we all are that, only 
some of us don't know it. Now, what have you been 
doing ?' 

*' Daisy Green is engaged." 

** Daisy Green engaged ! Why, I thought she was 
in love with you," said Henley, very much sur- 
prised. 

" So did I, but for all that she is engaged to a school- 
master chap called Wilkinson." 

" And what do you want me to do ? Unless the 
man is a scoundrel you can't expect me to go and 
try to break it off. Even then I should probably only 
succeed in burning my fingers without achieving any- 
thing." 

** No, I don't want you to do that. There is some- 
thing else I want to teU you." 
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" Well, out with it ; don't be afraid," said Henley, 
placing his hand affectionately on the boy's arm. 

" You'll think it very strange, but, do you know, 
I'm in love, in a sort of way, with Sybil Brownsmith. 
Not in the same way as with Daisy, but in a strange and 
terrible way, against my own will." 

" Well, why not ?" 

" You seem to take it very coolly." 

" My dear boy, I have lived my life, yours is still 
before you. I have learnt things about human nature 
from that best but hardest of teachers — experience — 
that are still mysteries to you." 

" But how can any decent, self-respecting man love 
two women at once ?" 

" You don't love two women. Daisy Green alone 
appeals to your higher self, and the physical desire with 
which you long to possess her is purged and glorified in 
the flames of a pure and spiritual love. It is quite 
possible for a number of beautiful and attractive women 
to excite your animal appetites, especially at the moment 
when you have lost your soul's desire." 

*' But what am I to do ? It is impossible for me to have 
Daisy. Shall I try to make the best of things by 
satisfjdng my senses ?" 

" Certainly not. You have brains, position, wealth. 
You cannot go back to Clumbershaw, but you can see 
something of the world. Go and travel for six months 
or a year. Shoot tigers in India, climb mountains in 
South America, look for orchick in Central Africa. 
Go and do something which will keep you occupied 
body and mind, and then come back and look about you, 
and find a woman for your wife." 

" Sybil Brownsmith is very beautiful," said Ruper 
rather plaintively. 

" As fair as Helen, and perhaps as fickle. Go awaj 
if she really loves you she can afford to wait, and y( 
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will be in a normal condition and master of yourself 
when you return." 

" I shall do as you advise," said Rupert after a 
minute's pause. 

" Mind you, I don't say that I am right, but I give 
you the best advice I can. The Climibershaw experi- 
ment has not turned out exactly as we hoped, and I 
feel more sorrow than words can express in having 
brought unhappiness on my dearest friend. If the whole 
of this misfortune could be carried by myself, you know 
how gladly I would bear it. It hurts me doubly to see 
you in pain and trouble." 

" Stephen, old chap, not another word. I have had 
no mother, no brother, no sister, but you have been all 
and more. I know that to save me you would allow 
yourself to be flayed alive. Whatever else happens we 
still have each other." 

Henley made no reply, but all the cjmicism died out 
of his eyes, and tears trickled down his face. 

&)mbined with the pain of seeing Rupert suffer was 
that purest of all delights, the happiness untouched by 
the sordid fingers of self or sensuality, the satis- 
faction of the possession of a real and devoted 
friend. 

" Well, I think we ought to be making a move, or 
our guide will imagine that we have come here to live," 
he said at last, taking Rupert's arm and going out into 
the great sunlit cloister. After purchasing some views 
they went to an inn of a most primitive type, and 
ordered a meal. After they had eaten they had some 
coffee and a smoke outside, for the sun was now 
sufficiently low to make such a proceeding pleasant. 
The Certosa lay bathed in the golden glory of the 
afternoon sun, like one of the " many mansions " in 
the New Jerusalem. As they sat and gazed, now 
talking, now smoking, it may surely be said without 
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irreverence they experienced a foretaste of the " peace 
which passeth all understanding." 

When they were back again in Milan the sun was 
setting. The great cathedral with its dome and 
pinnacles seemed to float above the darkness of the city 
Uke some vast iceberg in the mysterious waters of 
Arctic seas. High above the exquisite tracery, above 
crocketed gable, above soaring spire, the golden 
Madonna gUttered in the rosy glow of the dying day. 
When they reached the hotel it was nearly dark, and 
the pillars of the colonnade outside the Church of 
S. Carlo were changing from opal to pearl. As they went 
into the hotel to have dinner and make preparations 
for the sad ceremony of the morrow Rupert realized 
that though Daisy was lost for ever a battle in the 
great campaign of Ufe had been fought and won. 

" With the holy thou shalt be holy, and with a perfect man thou 
shalt be perfect. 
With the clean thou shalt be clean, and with the froward thou 
shalt learn frowardness." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

RUPERT returned to England, but not to 
Clumbershaw ; he felt that Fate had placed 
a period to his experiment, and with the loss 
of Daisy the fair Atlantis of his dreams vanished 
into the wavering mists of an undesired future. Youth, 
though it may feel deeply, is, however, quick to 
recuperate, and Rupert had sufi&cient sense to see that 
moping was both useless and foolish, so when an 
invitation arrived from his uncle, asking him to stay at 
Trumpington Towers for the shooting, he accepted at 
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once, espedally as he was devoted to his aunt. So it 
happened that one lovely afternoon in October he 
arrived at the quaint Uttle market-town of King's 
Norton. A motor-car was in readiness, and Rupert 
was soon outside the town enjo3Hmig the keen fresh air, 
and looking out for the well-known landmarks of a 
district famih'ar to him from childhood. Presently the 
magnificent pile of Trumpington rose into view, with 
its Norman keep and grim towers of that strange feudal 
age keeping guard over the great Tudor mansion which 
formed the more habitable part of the vast range of 
buildings. Mrs. Hewson herself was standing curtseying 
at the gates as the car turned into the park, and received 
with evident gratification Rupert's smiling salute. The 
slanting sun turned copse and hollow into flame and 
emerald, the rabbits scuttled off to their snug quarters 
beneath the earth, and deer looked timidly up from 
beneath the shadow of the grand old trees. Fairies 
and brownies peeped out from the branches to welcome 
the friend they had watched from childhood as he 
rushed by in his horseless carriage to cross the river by 
the ancient bridge, last link in a vast procession of 
clanking knights, of gay cavaliers, of periwig-pated 
courtiers, and of powdered Georgian gentlemen. Then, 
with the next turn, Rupert found himself on the 
threshold of this great castle of a noble race, and almost 
before he knew it was in the hall receiving the motherly 
greeting of his favourite aimt. 

** Oh, Rupert," exclaimed the Marchioness, ** you 
can't tell how delighted I am to see you aUve and 
single !" 

" Well, you didn't expect me to arrive dead and 
married, did you. Aunt Mary ?" 

" And what a man you are," she continued, standing 
back to have a good look at her nephew. " Now 
come and have some tea, and tell me all about 
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that awful place you have been living in for all these 
ages." 

** Thank you, I'm dying for my tea ; but I won't bore 
you with sordid reminiscences of poor, dear old Clum- 
bershaw. Have you got a very big party, Aunt 
Mary?" 

" Well, of course, there's Mr. Henley, as you know ; 
then there is Dolly Kingston and her husband; you 
have just arrived, and Herbert Fawsett will be over 
from Manby in time for tea. The rest don't come till 
to-morrow." 

*' Well, that's a blessing ! I only hope you haven't 
got many notabilities coming down." 

'* Why, don't you like notabilities, Rupert ?" 

" I don't disUke them, as such, but I'm a bit timid 
about going out shooting with them. Authors, scientific 
swells, and foreign diplomats may be capital chaps in 
their way, but they generally succeed in winging a 
keeper or putting a charge into some other member of 
the party. The slaughter of the common or barndoor 
pheasant seems to be beneath their dignity. But, 
never mind, my life is not a valuable one, and in case 
the worst happens I shall get compensation under the 
new Act." 

" Oh, Rupert, don't talk like that ! Here is tea ; 
come and confess all your misdeeds for the last year or 
more." 

" Well, there are so many that it is difficult to make 
a beginning. Aunt Mary." 

" What about the pretty factory-girl they tell me you 
want to marry ?" 

" To begin with, she is not a factory-girl, but a Board- 
school teacher, and if you want to know any more, 
she has had the bad taste to prefer another man to 
myself." 

"Oh, Rupert, I am so glad ! No doubt she's a nice 
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girl and all that sort of thing, but such a match would 
have been a terrible mistake to a man in your posi- 
tion." 

" That is as it may be, Aimt Mary, but when I tell 
yt>u that she attracted all that is best in me, and that I 
loved her deeply, you will imderstand that I am hardly 
in a state of mind to see the finger of Providence in my 
loss. To teU the truth, I am a Uttle bit on my beam 
ends just now." 

" Well, don't forget that there are lots of good and 
pretty girls of your own caste without looking beneath 
you. Now there is dear Sybil Brownsmith; she is 
clever and wonderfully beautiful. She would make a 
wife any man might be proud of." 

** That's just it ; she is too clever and too lovely. I 
admit she can make a fool of any Samson who comes 
her way, but as a wife a Deborah, even of himible origin, 
is what is wanted to make a man of one." 

" Poor Sybil ! she isn't a bit like Delilah, and, after 
all, your Deborah hasn't done much for you." 

" She's done rather too much," said Rupert, laughing 
rather ruefully. " She has spoilt all my plans for the 
welfare of humanity ; in a word, she has completely 
upset my apple-cart." 

** Then, you are not going back to your factory ?" 

" A strong man would, no doubt, and it seems absurd 
to let an episode turn aside a predetermined course of 
life. All the same, I'm not going back to Clumbershaw." 

"Well, I'm glad to hear it," said Lady Dolly 
Kingston, coming in with Henley at that moment. 
** perhaps we shall have a Uttle more of your society 
now ?" 

" How do you do. Lady Dolly ; you must excuse my 
not seeing you come into the hall, but I was so busy 
talking scandal with Aunt Mary in this comer that I 
shouldn't have noticed an earthquake." 
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" Why, of course, you didn't notice us ; twenty 
people might hide in this hall without being seen," said 
Lady Dolly. 

*' That is quite true," said Henley, " and for all we 
know your husband and the Marquis may be sp5mig on 
us out of those suits of armour." 

** Oh, Mr. Henley, why did you say that ? I shall 
never be comfortable here again. Rupert, do please 
just see if those iron gentlemen are empty," said the 
Marchioness with some anxiety. " Well, then, give me 
a pin. Aunt Mary ; I'll just test them in the joints of 
their harness. It would just serve uncle right for 
pretending to be out when I come. You'll forgive me, 
I know. Lady Dolly, if I spike your husband by mis- 
take." 

" You may make a regular pincushion of him if you 
can, but I'm afraid you won't have the chance just now, 
for my husband is out with the Marquis, and they won't 
be back till after seven." 

" Now, Rupert, do stop talking, and do as I tell you. 
Prop open their respirators or visors or whatever they 
call th«n, so that t can see that they are empty. 
I'll see that they are fastened open permanently to- 
morrow.' 

" You needn't be afraid, Aimt Mary ; people don't 
hide in old meat-tins like these except in comic operas^ 
I shouldn't like to have to put one of these maily suits 
on, much less get it ofif again," said Rupert, obeying his 
aunt's request. 

" Never mind, I shall feel safer with them open ; 
there is no knowing what people won't do nowadays, 
especially as we have thousands of people come to look 
over the place. The servants have to keep an awfully 
sharp look-out on them, too, or American souvenir- 
hunters would soon take the whole place away piece- 
meal." 
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" I thought your butler seemed to be acquiring a 
Yankee accent," said Henley. 

" Yes, I know, it's a weakness of his ; he copies the 
tourists, but he is such an excellent servant I have said 
nothing about it." 

" I think I hear a motor-car ; it must be Fawsett," 
said Rupert, returning to his tea after fixing the res- 
pirators ajar with lead pencils, keys, and jwcket-knives. 

At that moment the gentleman referred to made his 
appearance, and after paying his respects to the 
Marchioness and her guests proceeded to inquire after 
the Marquis. 

" He is out just now, but he will be back to dinner," 
said Lady Trumpington. ** How do you think Rupert 
is looking ?*' 

" As fit as usual ; but why aren't you at work making 
steam-rollers or nail-scissors, or whatever particular line 
you affect ?" 

" Oh, I've given up Clumbershaw," said Rupert, 
looking slightly embarrassed. 

" I expect you are afraid of getting too fond of that 
pretty girl we all saw you so much with at Speeton. 
By Jove, she was a beautiful girl, too !" 

** She is marrying some one else, and I am asked to 
the wedding," said Rupert mournfully. 

Henley gave Fawsett a slight kick. 

'* Sorry, Brettums, old chap," continued the Captain ; 
" hope you are not hard hit, but there are as good fish 
in the sea You know the old proverb." 

*' I don't think we ought to discuss poor Rupert's 
affairs hke this," said Lady Dolly in sympathetic 
tones. 

" Oh, don't mind me," said Rupert. '* I've got a 
most unenviable reputation for good nature, and after 
all, I suppose, you all mean well." 

*' In any case it is pleasant to see the return of the 
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prodigal, Brett. I hope Lady Trumpington has pre- 
pared the fatted calf." 

" I'm afraid the riotous-living prodigals have stayed 
at home, while the wel4>ehaved son has been working 
in a far country," said Henley. 

" It is rather hard lines to have all one's plans spoiled 
in such an unexpected way," interposed Rupert. 

" Women are the deuce— excuse me — ^you never even 
got as far as proposing, but I've been rejected by every 
ehgible heiress for the last ten seasons. It isn't so much 
one's heart as one's vanity that suffers. I used to suffer 
horribly at first from outraged dignity ; it seemed so 
humiUating that any woman could prefer another to 
such a fine fellow as myself. I'm quite used to it now ; 
in fact, the other day, when I was in the middle of 
proposing and saw the usual refusal was forthcoming, 
I told the lady that I couldn't dare to ask her to be my 
wife, but should be most happy if she would join my 
sisterhood." Here Captain Fawsett drank off his third 
cup of tea. 

** Well, you must ' try, try again,' Herbert ; perhaps 
some day you will find an heiress foohsh enough to make 
you unhappy," said Lady Dolly. 

** I think Fawsett would make an excellent husband," 
remarked Henley ; '* but it strikes me that he doesn't 
approach his task in a sufficiently artistic manneit 
When I attempt to capture an heiress I shall simulate 
a fierce and masterful passion. If she is old and fat I 
shall lay it on thick about Junoesque charms ; if she is 
thin and scraggy, I shall call her willowy and pre- 
RaphaeUte. It doesn't do to lay siege to a woman's 
heart with one's tongue in one's cheek." 

** Many thanks, Henley, old chap ; you evidently know 
a good deal about what is often erroneously called the 
softer sex, but a good-looking and interesting parson has 
the pick of the market. The pre-Raphaehte notion is 

17 
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exceUent, but the last gilded and ample lady I proposed 
to gave me a slap I can almost feel now for calling her 
Juno. She said a man never called a woman Juno if 
there was any other goddess ^M|o could possibly fit her 
character and figure. I'm a bit weak on heathen 
mythology, so I call 'em all angels now ; it's respectful 
and non-conunittal." 

" Angel is a bit commonplace, ain't it ?" inquired the 
Marchioness. 

" Of course it is ; no self-respecting woman would give 
her hand and shekels to a man who could say nothing 
more original in the way of compliments than that," 
laughed Henley. 

" I really ought to take lessons," said Fawsett, pullmg 
his moustache dubiously and looking roimd for advice. 

" Well, I'm afraid I can't help you now, for I have 
to go and write some letters, but I dare say we can do 
something for you after dinner," said Lady Dolly. 

" No, he must play bridge then ; I don't think 
clergymen ought to play for money, so I got some prizes 
for to-night," said Lady Trumpington. 

" Unless they are diamond tiaras you'll find it a good 
deal cheaper. Aunt Mary," laughed Rupert. 

** Well, then, if the Marchioness will allow me I will 
go and interview my chauffeur ; perhaps he will be able 
to show me the way to a rich widow's heart. I think 
it would be rather the thing to call her a pre-Raphaelite 
Madonna ; one could say something about Dante and 
Beatrice, and being knocked ' all of a heap,' and that 
sort of thing, eh what ?" 

After one or two inquiries as to the hour of dinner, etc.. 
Captain Fawsett left to interview his chauffeur. Lady 
Dolly went almost immediately after to " write letters " 
in her room, and Rupert was left with Henley and the 
Marchioness by the great log fire in the darkening hall. 
The fluttering flames caused queer shadows to jump 
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about the great hall till the servants came to take away 
the tea-thmgs and switch on the softly-shaded electric 
lamps. 

" Then you are not gjSing back to your engineering, 
Rupert ? You've quite made up your mind ?*' asked 
the Marchioness of Trumpington. 

" No, Aimt Mary, I'm not going back," said Rupert, 
gazing steadily into the fire. 

" I'm sure Rupert won't mind my telling you. 
Marchioness," interposed Henley, " that he's been harder 
hit than he cares to show." 

" Poor boy !" said the Marchioness, taking one of 
Rupert's hands and dropping it again, " of course we 
shouldn't have chaffed about it if I had known there was 
anything serious." 

** Never mind. Aunt Mary, I suppose I shall get over 
it some day," said Rupert, still staring into the fire. 

*' Why, of course you will, you are only a boy, and 
youth is quick to recover. It is only when you become 
old like me that a knock-down blow settles you for 
good ;" and the Marchioness turned to Henley for 
approval. The clergyman nodded, but thought of the 
blow he had received long years before, thought of his 
lonely bachelor Ufe, and of the wound that time seemed 
powerless to heal. 

** Yes, I think Rupert will get over his trouble," he 
remarked, after a pause, *' but I shouldn't think much 
of him if it didn't cause him pain and trouble just now." 

" You mustn't let it spoil your life, though, Rupert," 
insisted the aunt. " You must give up moping and 
travel, or get to work of some kind." 

" I've promised my father I will go into Parliament 
at the earliest suitable opportimity," said Rupert. 

" Of course you are a good Conservative," said Lady 
Tnmipington. 

*' On some questions, yes ; but I shall be a bit of a free 

17—2 
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lance. In any case, my sympathy and my vote will 
be used on behalf of all honest and industrious workers." 

" Clumbershaw should have given Rupert a thorough 
insight into the realities of Ufe, in which case our 
experiment will not prove to be the failure it seems at 
present." 

" I hope to do something, but I might have done more. 
My wings have been cUpped, and though the barndoor 
fowls I shall mix with may look upon me as an eagle, 
I fear I shall never be able to soar. Life in a poultry 
yard with plenty of excellent food may have its attrac- 
tive side, even for the king of birds, but " here 

Rupert paused, and once more gazed at the glowing 
logs. 

'* And what do you think of my boy's future ? You 
know him and love him ; are you hopeful ?" inquired the 
Marchioness of Stephen Henley. 

" Well, Marchioness, Rupert has a good heart and an 
excellent brain. He has spent fifteen months of his 
Ufe in hard physical labour and comparative poverty. 
Such self-sacrifice must have some good result, even if 
it is not apparent to the eye of human reason. All 
the same, I hope to see Rupert leading an active and 
useful life. Tg accomplish even a fraction of the task 
he has set before himself he must neglect aU brilliant 
opportunities for self-advertisement, and seek every 
occasion to benefit his fellow-creatures. With im- 
faltering tact and tireless energy he must attack every 
cause which leads to cleavage and hatred between class 
and class. For him more and more as the years roll by 
the struggle will be stem and seemingly thankless. He 
will be abused and attacked by almost every class, and 
may even at the last be compelled to mount the horse 
of his fierce purpose, and in complete self-sacrifice 
plxmge into the depths, in the hope that the awful and 
yawning gulfs may close, and that society may be 
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preserved in a sane and healthy condition. I hope to 
see the day when Rupert will play his part in a state 
where the master is father to his workpeople, in which 
a man loves his brother as himself, in which all cheerfully 
and loyally work for the good of all, serving in happiness 
and thankfulness the Giver of all, whose service is 
perfect freedom. That day may come, and we may 
Uve to see it. Who knows ?" 

" Who knows ?" repeated the Marchioness medi- 
tatively, and she thought of the long stretch of road 
behind her, and the short one leading to the gate of the 
great unknown. 

" Who knows ?'* said Rupert, and he gazed earnestly 
at the faces he saw in the glowing embers of the great 
log fire. 



THE END 
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